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UNTIL THE END. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 








To do God's will—that’s all 

That need concern us: not to carp or ask 

The meaning of it; but to ply our task 
Whatever may befall ; 

Accepting good or ill as He shall send, 
And wait until the end. 


What if a spire of grass 

Should dare assert itself against His power, 

And question wherefore He withheld the shower 
Or let the tempest pass 

To shred its stem and pour its juices out, 
Or shrivel it with drought ? 


Each atom God hath made 
Yields to His primal law obedience true, 
Whether it be a star, a drop of dew, 
Forest or ferny blade. 
Should one resist, the world would feel the spell : 
** Behold! a miracle !” 
If Nature thus can bow, 
With acquiescence absolute, profound, 
Before the mysteries that gird her round, 
Nor ever disallow 
The pressure of the Hand above her, why 
Should not this conscious J? 


Wherefore is man so loth, 
Without presumptuous quest into the cause 
Of this or that, in God's inviolate laws, 
To trust, as Nature doth, 
Content, although he may not comprehend, 
To wait until the end! 


L¥FxINGTON, Va. 
— ee 


‘ THE WOODCHOPPER’S SWEET. 
HEART. — 


BY ELAINE GOODALE, 





SHE is come to my warm wood-hollow 
As light as a bird on the snow, 
Skimming the crust like a swallow, 
My Jo; 
Her foot, like a white hare’s, leaping when the 
ragged moon is low. 


Where the great hill, heavenward stumbling, 
Swells up like a huge ox-bow, 
In a blind white cataract tumbling, 
My Jo 
Stands shading hereyes in the dazzle between 
the sky and the snow. 


Then warily, lightly descending, 
With a step alert, yet slow, 
Her lithe shape swaying and bending, 
My Jo; 
Her arms flung out to save her from the treach- 
erous slope below. 


And I, I grow dizzy—cyes straining, 
Half blinded, the sun on the snow. 
No carelessness hiding or feigning, 
My Jo, 
From my fingers the ax drops unheeded, the 
minutes drag heavy and slow. 
Ah! Jo, does my waiting displease you ? 
Is it folly to think of you so? 
I could not torment and tease you, 
My Jo, 
As you torture me while I wrestle with doubts 
that are giants to throw. 


You seat yourself—still at a distance— 
On a tree that this arm has laid low ; 
All breathless with laughing resistane, 
My Jo, ; 
‘Neath your white furs warmly resenting the 
buffets of wind and of snow ! 





If I gave you bard words, would you shun me, 
Or flatter me then as your foe? 
If your coldness less easily won me, 
My Jo, 
Would you dazzle me much with the kindness 
old Winter stands ready to show ? 


I can work for your bread or your pleasure, 
At your bidding to come and to go; 
The strength of my love you can measure, 
My Jo, 
By the length of the suns that I labor, by the 
force of each far-splitting blow. 


You look at me, coldly reproving, 
Because of the weakness I show ; 
You scorn me, so dog-like and loving, 
My Jo 3 
I will bend to the hardest of masters, in that 
weakness I cannot o’erthrow. 


I will eat and stretch up as a giant, 
I will sleep and my courage shall grow ; 
The pith of the ash shall turn pliant, 
My Jo, 
Tough hickory bend like a sapling, the blood of 
the maple shall flow. 


Not here? As for me, am I learning 

The lesson so painful and slow ? 
In my dark cheek the blood, too, is burning, 

My Jo, 
And I strain my eyes further and further, to 
the rambling speck on the snow. 
Say FaRM, BERKSHIRE Co., Mass. 
we 


A SONG OF LOVE. 


BY D. M. HENDERSON. 








Love's season is but brief, 
So they say ; 
It opens like the leaf, 
To decay. 
Ah! well, I only know 
The long years come and go ; 
But ‘tis leaf-time with Love alway! 


A silver cloud is Love, 
So they say, 
That floats awhile above, 
Then away. 
Ah! well, the years have brought 
Their freight of care and thought, 
Yet I build in the clouds to-day ! 


Uncertain as the sea, 
So they say, 
Love ever will be free— 
Well-a-day ! 
The years have come and gone, 
Lives ebb and flow, go on, 
But the Sea is the same for aye! 


If loves do fade ere long, 
As they say, 
Yet Love is true and strong, 
And will stay. 
The leaf and cloud and tide 
Through all the years abide. 
Is not Love longer lived than they? 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 
- -_ 


“HE SAVED OTHERS.” 


BY THE REV. PHILIP 8. MOXOM. 





Ir is evident to one who has any just con- 
ception of Christ’sspirit and mission that he 
could not save himself because he loved. To 
avoid the very conditions by which alone 
his loving purpose was to be realized would 
be not to save; but to deny and defeat 
love's self. He loved too well not to suf- 
fer; too faithfully not to die. The neces- 
sity that was upon him, the force that 
urged him to toi] and endure, that set his 
face steadfastly toward the crisis of the 
Passion Week, and impelled him to hasten 
to the cross, was not material nor external. 
It was the irresistible impulse of his own 
eager heart. All of Christ’s earthly life is 
an exhibition of love; but that love has its 
supreme exposure on Calvary. So great 


was it that it seized upon the cross, an ab- 
horred instrument of death, anointed with 
infamy and steeped in shame, and trans- 
formed it into a perpetual emblem of itself. 
Once the cross meant all of guilt and degra- 
dation that men could condense into a sym- 
bol; now it means love that passeth know}- 
edge. The grimness has all gone out of it, 
and in place thereof is a tender beauty. No 
more does it express cruel pain and lan- 
guishing; but, instead, a ‘‘soft strength” 
that clasps the world to the heart of infinite 
goodness. 

What a wonderful transformation is this! 
Has history its parallel? The executioner’s 
ax smote off the head of a saintly Paul; 
but is there any beauty:-to men now in that 
weapon's cold glitter? The stake upheld 
John Huss, amid the roaring flames of mar- 
tyrdom; but is the stake henceforth win- 
some? The guillotine sheared off the head 
of many a heroine of whom the world was 
not worthy; but has that engine of death 
taken on any dear and tender symbolism? 
But the cross of Christ, rude wood and 
iron though it was, was sublimed by the 

love and greatness of him who hung thereon 
on has become for all time, for all eternity 

a spiritual fact and a spiritual power. Well 
may the Christian poet sing : 

“ In the cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time ; 


All the lights of sacred story 
Gather round its head sublime.” 


We talk about the love of Christ in words 
that vainly strive to bear the burden of its 
vast meaning; we endeavor to illustrate it 
from the shining deeds of human heroism ; 
but our best illustrations are faint shadows 
of the “love of God which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” The mother sacrificing 
herself for her child, as that mother in New 
Hampshire, who, in the dead of Winter 
and far from help, wrapped her last garment 
about her babe, and, when late rescue came, 
lay a stiffened corpse, while her babe smiled 
an unconscious welcome in the rescuers 
face; the patriot, some Arnold Von 
| Winkelried, gathering into his own breast 
ie sheaf of Austrian spears and bathing 
| their pitiless points in his warm blood, 
while his countrymen of the Alps find a 
way to liberty through the broken wall of 
the hostile phalanx; the friend, some 
Pythias, mounting the gallows with tran- 
quil smile in the place of his condemned 
and delaying Damon—these and countless 
other examples of love triumphing over fear 
and death, the gems that shine fadelessly 
amid the murk of wonted human selfishness, 
help our thought as we strive to grasp the 
wonder of Jesus's love; but all these pale, 
like stars about the glorious sun, when we 
look at the cross. 

In the supreme act of Christ—his voiun- 
tary submission to death for the salvation 
of men—this act, so natural to Christ and 
showing the culmination of his whole life's 
movement, we have embodied, dramatically 
expressed, a root principle of holy life. It 
is the inability of love to save itself, to think 
of itself, to do anything but give itself for 
the blessing of its object. This is the nature 
of love. No pain deters it, for it quenches 
pain in the fountain of its own life. No 
cost bankrupts it, for it lives by self-ex- 
penditure. No danger appalls it, for it fears 
naught but want of opportunity for its 
sweet ministry. No extremity can exhaust 
it; for its supply is the unsounded, un- 
measured sea of God’s heart. Its name is 
God, for Gop 1s Lovs. 








CLEVELAND, O 








HALF TRUTHS ABOUT THE COM- 
MON SCHOOL. 


BY PRESIDENT ATTIOUS G. HAYGOOD, D.D. 


Har truths are always dangerous. The 
truth that is in such statements gives them 
force enough to secure them lodgment in 
minds that have not enough strength 
to repel their error. The error works its 
harmful results and the paralyzed truth is 
inoperative. 

Just now there is great and growing in- 
terest in the discussion of the subject of 
‘‘National Aid to the Public Schools” of 
the different states. Men naturally differ 
on this subject, as they do on other ques- 
tions brought before the public. In express. 
ing their dissent from the proposition to 
supplement the state school funds by appro- 
priations from the National Treasury, some 
of the writers on these subjects have serious- 
ly undertaken to prove that education alone 
will not secure good citizenship and that 
which has its root and life in good citizen. 
ship, good government. In a Southern 
Church paper there appeared recently 
elaborate statistics of crime in New Eng- 
land to prove that common schools, even 
in their most perfect form, do not secure 
exemption from crime. Another quotes 
Mr. Herbert Spencer's answer, while he 
was in this country last year, when asked 
by a reporter whether education would fit 
men for free institutions? Mr. Spencer an- 
swered, as any man of good sense would 
have answered: ‘‘No. It is essentially a 
question of character, and only in a second- 
ary degree a question of knowledge.” 

The editor, commenting on this deliver- 
ance of Mr. Spencer, says: ‘‘There is the 
truth in a nut-shell; and, but for the 
almost universal delusion of the American 
people that education is a panacea for all 
political ills, this would have been seen 
long ago. The men who control our federal, 
state, and municipal affairs, manipulate the 
caucuses and elections, are educated, and 
with them ‘ knowledge is a power’.—a power 
for evil. What we need ie sound honesty 
and sterling virtue, connected with knowl- 
edge.” 

Some of the Southern secular papers, of 
the class that are excited by all proposi- 
tions to elevate and to better the condi- 
tion of the Negroes, have taken, of late, to 
earnest writing to show that book knowl- 
edge alone will not make the Negro a good 
and capable citizen. ‘* He must be educated 
in ethics!” 

Mr. Spencer is as clearly right as that 
twice two are four when he says: ‘‘It is 
essentially a question of character.” So is 
the editor who insists that sound honesty 
must be connected with knowledge. So 
are they who insist that the Negroes must 
be taught morals. And those who show by 
statistics that there is much crime and 
much abuse of divorce laws in New Eng- 
land as in other states tell us what nobody 
denies. The evil in this sort of writing 
is, for the most part, in its connection. In 
the articles referred to here insistence on 
virtue and ethics in education is coupled 
with depreciation of the common school 
system and objections to the proposition 
to help the states (especially considering 
the condition of the Southern states) to 
bear their double burden of poverty and 
ignorance. There can be no doubt that 
the common school has suffered much in 
the estimation of those who most need it 
by such writings. These objections are 
80 utterly illogical that they would be 
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absurd if the half truth that is in them did 
not make them dangerous, 

The mental process is about this: 

“Is notthe public school at its best in 
New England’ Is there not erime there? 
Is there not overmuch divorce there’ We 
don’t want the public school. 

‘*Is not character the main thing in a 
good citizen’ Knowledge alone does not 
secure ood character. We don’t take stock 
in the public school. 

‘**Do not some Negroes who can read 
steal chickens and do other wrong things? 
Book learning won't make them good citi- 
zens; they must have ethics. We don’t 
wan't this ‘ National Aid.’ ” 

Such reasoning does not deserve reply ; 
but it is a serious evil, nevertheless. It 
deepens the apathy of those who ought to 
be awake to the necessity of education. 

The question is not whether we can have 
good and capable citizenship without vir- 
tue; but whether we can have such citizen- 
ship without intelligence? The implica- 
tion in most of the stock objections to the 
common school is that a man is less likely 
to be virtuous with a little learning than 
without it? Such objections give a serious 
turn to the copy-book line, 


‘*A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 


If the fact that crime exists where the 
common school is at its best estate is a 
valid objection to the common school, then 
the fact that some college-bred men have 
turned out great scamps is a valid objection 
to the colleges. The fact that some Church 
people are not virtuous cuts from under the 
Church her reason for existence. 

The question to ask is this: Whether a 
man who is educated is more likely to be 
virtuous than if he were not educated? 
Does teaching a boy to ‘‘ read and write and 
keep accounts” tend to make him a good 
man ora bad man? Who takes the second 
alternative? Will any man out of a lunatic 
asylum ? 

If it is true that teaching children to read 
increases the evil tendencies in them, the 
thing to do is to have done with the whole 
business of education. Or, shall we say: 
“Let us educate a few. They will do for 
‘bosses’?” That will hardly do in 
in this year of grace 1883, orjn any year 
A.D. Christ’s Gospel abhors ‘ bossism” 
of all sorts. Much that is said and written 
in depreciation of the common school is 
such an objection as T once heard seriously 
made to missions hy one who claimed to be 
able to think: 

**Some heathen who have not the Gospel 
can be saved. Giving them the Gospel will 
increase their responsibility; therefore, we 
ought not to give them the Gospel.” 

He was asked two questions: ‘*Do you 
believe the Gospel helps one to do right 
who receives it? Do you believe that a 
man without the Gospel is as apt to do 
right as a man who has it ?” 

He looked 
turned away. 

If the objector to missions was right, how 
unfortunate that there is any Gospel at all. 
If there were none, all men could enjoy the 
advantages of exemption from the responsi- 
bility its divine light brings with it. Oh! 
the bliss of heathenism and ignorance. The 
plain truth is: virtue is necessary to good 
and capable citizenship; so is intelligence, 
and largely because intelligence is favorable 
to virtue, and the highest types of virtue 
cannot exist without intelligence. 


hard at his questioner and 


There seems to be a strange forgetting of 
a great fact in the objection to the common 
school, that ethics, as well as book learning, 
must be taught; I mean the fact of the 
Church. There are teachers of ethics, if 
the Church is anything. By tongue and 
pen and in a thousand ways the Church is 
teaching ethics all the time and to every- 
body. Every Christian family is a school 
of ethics. More, the vast majority of the 
school teachers in this country teach ethics 
by precept and example. There are some 
who teach vice by example, as there are 
some doctors who kill their patients by 
quackery, and as there are some preachers 
who deceive their people by hypocrisy. 

In the class of objections to the common 
school and to the proposed ‘‘ National Aid” 
to the states alluded to in this article there 
are no arguments that deserve answer; but 
they do much evil, in obstructing the path of 
true progress and in deepening the apathy of 
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those who are already indifferent to the 
pressing needs of the country and uncon- 
scious of their own crying want—enlighten- 
ment. 

Emory COLLEGE, Oxromp, Ga. 
—-_— _ 


A WIGHT AT PALA. 


BY H. H. 





Pata was an appanage of the old Fran- 
ciscan Mission at San Juan Capistrano, in 
California. In the days of the Mission’s pros- 
perity, Pala was a flourishing village of 
over one thousand Indians, who were all to 
be seen devoutly kneeling at mass, in the 
little adobe chapel, every morning. Now 
the village is nearly deserted; the chapel 
and other church buildings falling into 
ruins; the Indians seattered—not a hun- 
dred left, all told. A few white settlers 
have established themselves there; the best 
lands are pre-empted, traders coming ir, 
new industries beginning, the doom of the 
Indians fast hastening to its accomplish- 
ment. 

The journey from San Juan Capistrano to 
Pala is well worth taking for its beauty 
alone. No other one day’s journey within 
my knowledge gives so much of the char- 
acteristic beauty of the shore-lines and belts 
of shore country in South California as 
does this. It is a whole day’s journey, and 
not an easy day; it must begin early and 
will end late. To give its measure in miles 
would be as yet impossible; and to give 
specific directions for its route about equal- 
ly difficult. No one should undertake it 
without a guide and no one who can 
choose his own time should undertake it in 
any month except April or May. They are 
months of splendor in South California. 

We get off from San Juan Capistrano at 
seven o’clock of a May morning. First, 
straight down to the sea, through a narrow 
valley, the walls of which are made of 
myriads of low, overlapping hills, with 
curves graceful and soft, as if molded bya 
sculptor’s hand. The gracious tenderness 
of the low hill-lines running at right angles to 
the Coast Ranges and dividing the coast-belt 
off into successions of canyons and valleys, 
all along the South California shore, cannot 
be exaggerated. It is amarvelous blending 
of the quiet contours which belong to roll- 
ing uplands, far interior, with the vistas, 
abrupt descents, and sparkling waters of 
the seaside. 

We drove literally into the sea, before we 
turned sharply to the left, following the 
beach-line southward; only a narrow beach- 
line it was—high cliffs on the left and the 
breaking surf up to our horses’s feet on the 
right. 

After a few miles of this, we turned 
again to the left, taking a faintly-worn trail 
up one of the sloping cliffs, and coming 
out, after a few rods, on the top of a fine 
mesa. In this upper table-land, also, were 
the same beautiful curving breaks and un- 
dulations asin the walls of the San Juan 
Capistrano valley. The common phrase of 
being carpeted with flowers would be an 
inadequate statement of the solidity of 
color with which the ground was overlaid 
by blossoms. It could be represented in 
painting only by pigments laid on so thick- 
ly that shapes would be lost; as, indeed, 
they were, at short distances, lost to the 
eye here. Both shape and motion were lost 
to sight in the density of the massed color. 
Yellows preponderated; but there were 
spaces of beautiful blue and lavender and 
white, with occasional bits of scarlet, which 
were forced up into blazing relief by the 
yellows and also by the vivid green of the 
grass. These uplands and the beautiful 
valleys among them were the site of the 
Indian Pueblo, called ‘‘ Las Flores,” found- 
ed at the time by the secularization of the 
Missions. There is now not an Indian left 
on the ground nor a trace of an Indian 
house. Many thousands of acres of the 
land are possessed by one man, the son of 
the man who originally stole it from the 
Indians. He hasa large group of build- 
ings, in one of the most beautiful little 
vales, opening to the sea; houses, barns, 
stock-yards, etc. Vast herds of his horses 
and sheep cover the hills; and he has 
named his estate, as the Indians named 
their Pueblo, in honor of the beauty of its 
bloom. He calls it ‘‘The Ranch of the 
Flowers.” 

Crossing this valley, the road led up and 


out upon other mesas and hills, still covered 
with blossoms. Mats of gold, gold flecked 
with crimson, scarlet flung against the gray 
of great patches of southernwood, a fine 
feathery, heath-like white flower, waving 
in masses above it all; broad spaces of a 
hoary green, almost more gray than green; 
Wits of sickle-shaped beach ahead and 
glints of sea, shining blue beyond gold- 
crested hills—there was a dazzling s r 
in the pieture, which was hightened by 
its silent loneliness. 

Finally, we reached the top of the wall of 
the great Santa Margarita Canyon, and 
looked down its broad funnel to the sea. 
Here is the rich estate and the home, almost 
a hamlet, where recently died one of the 
best-known old Californians. He had lived 
there half a century. He was an English- 
man; arrived on the California coast a 
sailor before the mast; married a_ rich 
Mexican woman, and added to her estates 
tract after tract of the Mission lands of San 
Juan Capistrano—some legally, some illegal- 
ly. At one time he lived in grand, baronial 
fashion in the Mission itself, and made the 
corridors and courts ring with junketings, 
wild and merry, enough to rouse the ghosts 
of the friars buried under his windows. 

His house is a picturesque old place, of 
adobe, built around the four sides of a 
square, with buttresses at the corners, a 
broad verandah in front, paved and roofed 
with red tiles, brought from the Mission 
buildings. In an arch over the gate hangs 
one of the old Mission bells, which used to 
call his hundreds of Mexican and Indian 
workmen to their meals. 

The Santa Margarita Valley—with its 


groves of sycamores and oaks; its wide and 
fertile meadows—is a princely estate, which 
ought to have made the Englishman’s 
children millionaires; but his lavish living 
had left it heavily weighed down with 
mortgages and it must soon be sold at loss. 
Already a railroad runs through it; colony 
schemes are being formed for its settlement ; 
and the Indians, who have lived for a cen- 
tury in some ofits canyons, are being driven 
away. 

From the Santa Margarita Canyon to the 
village of Pala there are many ways of go- 
ing; faint, worn trails, some of which, no 
doubt, date back to the old Mission days, 
cross and recross, wind, climb, and disap- 
pear among the hills, valleys, gullies, can- 
yons, and woods, which make the beautiful 
wilderness of the region. There are no guide- 
posts, few land-marks. Directions, given 
with great apparent minuteness, become 
worthless at the first turning. It seemed 
really as much by accident as by following 
the theory of our route that we, at last, late 
at night, stumbled into Pala. We had again 
and again been turned back by closed gates 
across the roads, had several times retraced 
miles, reforded strcams, plunged off at 
right angles to the traveled road, on what 
seemed little more than sheep-paths. Points 
of compass were hopelessly jumbled in our 
minds. Not one of our party, I think, has 
any clearer idea in his mind to-day of the 
road from San Margarita to Pala than if he 
had never made thejourney. It was a con- 
tinuous flower-show all the way; kaleido- 
scope successions of rainbow colors, all 
emphasized and brought up to their high. 
est values by ever-recurring bits of sea flash- 
ing in, in crescents or lines or wide stretches 
of most brilliant blue. 

We heard Pala, before we saw it. Out of 
the darkness came a faint bell-note, which 
we knew at once for the high-pitched minor 
note of the old bronze bells of the Mission 
Days. It led us to the hamlet, as it used to 
lead the Indians a century ago. Two or 
three feeble lights, at points remote from 
each other, twinkled in the darkness, like 
fire-flies in a dusky wood. There was 
evidently no village, as we had supposed. 
Vague apprehensions rose in our minds, as 
we groped our way along, the very horses 
stepping cautiously on the roadless plain. 
At last, we found the inn, a small adobe 
building, one-half store. Apprehension 
changed to dismay as the landlord, answer- 
ing our call, appeared, pale, agitated, say- 
ing that it was impossible for him to take 
any one into his house, his wife being at 
the point of death. 

“T told »” he said, naming an inn- 
keeper some eight miles back, ‘‘not tolet any 
travelers come over here. I couldn’t keep 








never-failing stream of water; its beautiful ° 





them.” (It had been dark when we passed 
this house and we had missed the .warn- 
ing.) ‘‘I told him,” he continued, spen 

almost fiercely, ‘‘ not to let a soul go past 
this way. I'm sorry; but I can’t keep you, 
and I don’t know what you will do. May be 
you can get taken in over there. That’s the 
only chance there is,” and, pointing to a 
feeble light, a few rods off, he hastily shut 
the door, too full of his own grief and 
anxiety to bestow another thought upon us. 

When this second Pala door opened at 
our knock, there was seen on the threshold 
a remarkable figure: a tall and slender young 
man, witha long, curling,red beard and curl- 
ing auburn hair, reaching to his shoulders; 
bright blue eyes and a smile like a child’s, 
which made us name him Garibaldi on the 
sport. In half-broken English he expressed 
his surprise and sympathy. He feared it 
was barely possible for us to spend the 
night in his tiny house; but to such as he 
had we were welcome. There was some- 
thing ludicrous in the overwhelming grati- 
tude we felt for this chance of passing prob- 
ably the most uncomfortable night of our 
lives. The house had three rough-boarded 
rooms and a loft, reached by a ladder. The 
first room, into which the outer door opened, 
was one-half the house. It measured, per- 
haps, ten bythirty feet. For the first third 
of its length it was packed with barrels, 
boxes, saddles, rope, harness, iron wear, 
etc. This was the store. Then came a 
little cleared place, in which stood a small, 
square dining-table, three chairs, a woude: 
bench, and the ladder leading to the loft. 
The rest of the room waskitchen. A cook- 
ing stove, tables, shelves with dishes, more 
barrels and boxes filled it full. There was 
barely room to stir. Presently, from a door 
on the left, came the young man’s mother, 
an old woman, bent, lame, silent, with a face 
of indescribable gentle-sadness. She crept 
about aimlessly, seeming entirely bewildered 
at this irruption of strangers. Finally, 
she signed to me to follow her into her room. 
It was a large room, bare board walls, 
the floor of bare boards, a bedin one corner, 
a bureau, a table, and two chairs were all 
it held, except huge chests and trunks. With 
these the walls were lined; heavy wooden 
chests, brass-bound trunks, all much travel- 
worn. With a sigh, the old woman seated 
herself in a chair. 

‘*Tt is dark,” she said. 

‘‘ Yes,” I replied. We had great difticul- 
ty in finding the village. We are greatly 
obliged to you for taking usin. I fear we 
incommode you greatly.” 

‘*It is dark,” was her only reply, and she 
sank into a reverie, from which I could not 
rouse her. Presently she rose, and, all the 
while sighing and muttering to herself, 
opened the largest chest and took from it 
blankets, comforters, sheets of the finest 
linen, pillow cases trimmed with heavy 
lace, and curious coverlids, crocheted, 
knotted, and fringed, some white, some of 
red and white. These she piled on the 
floor; then she sat down again, and, still 
soliloquizing, said: ‘‘ It is cold.” 

Except for her extreme gentleness, I 
should have felt fear; but in all her notions, 
spite of her decrepitude, there was a certain 
quiet elegance which held me spell-bound, 
and her voice was marvelously low and 
sweet. 

After a time, she began folding the 
blankets and comforters and laying them 
on the top of the chest. Finally, she had a 
fgirly well-made bed there. 

“Tt is hard. Think you you can lie on 
it?” she asked, anxiously, and seemed re- 
lieved when I said I preferred hard beds. 
When I praised her beautiful linen, she 
smiled and said: ‘I brought it from 
Austria, twenty years.” 

At last, in fragments, with ejaculations 
and long intervals of reverie, she gave me 
the main facts of her life. It was only one 
more of the strange instances, of which 
California is so full, of lives df almost in- 
credible vicissitudes. 

She was the widow of an Austrian colonel, 
the nephew of an archbishop. In Austria, 
they had lived in more than comfort. They 
had a beautiful country house, where she 
lived in the Summers, with her children, of 
whom she had borne eighteen. 

Two relics of her old life stood by her 
bedside, a small dressing-glass, framed in 
oxidized silver, swung between two uprights, 
also of silver, beautifully wrought, and a 
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high silver watch-stand, of the same mate- 
rial and design. These were given to her, 
as wedding presents, fifty years ago. Out of 


her eighteen children, only seven were liv- | 


ing when they emigrated to America, twen- 


ty years ago. For some years they lived in | 
New York, and had there a prosperous | 


match manufactory. 
died. Before long, the father became tilled 
with California dreams, and they pushed 
on to San Francisco. In mine after mine, 
ranch after ranch, they lost, by degrees, all 
they possessed, till, finally, seven years 
before, they had drifted into this desolate 
wilderness of Pala and set up a few bee- 
hives and this shanty store, their last 
forlorn hope of a venture. Here, six 
years ago, her husband had died. Forty 
years they had lived together. 
oh! so good man. Never he spoke to me 
one word bad,” she said. 

When she told me that she had borne 
eighteen children, I exclaimed, in wonder, 
that she looked marvelously young. 

“Oh! no, no,” * This last six 
I old Before that I look 
young.” 

The assiduous courtesy with which she 
extended to me every one of the scant ac- 
commodations of her poverty-stricken 
room was full of pathos. She spread cov- 
erlid after coverlid over me, tili l was half 
crushed by their weight; then she put a 
candle in an old silver candlestick in a 
chair by my side. Another, at her own 
bedside, she kept burning all night, a pre- 
caution I understood afterward. 

As often as I waked in the night, I saw 
her sad, faded eyes wide open. At last, | 
said: ‘Are youill? You do not sleep.” 

‘*T am not ill. I keepalways light. I sleep 
no more very well. It is too much to 
think,” she said. 

The next morning, after we had sat down 
to breakfast, she came from her room, 
bringing in her hands four large damask 
napkins, which she offered to us, in silence. 
They were nearly a yard square, of a qual- 
ity and pattern finer than I had ever seen. 
Coveting them, both for their beauty and 
the association with her story, I said to 


she said. 


years very. 


her: ‘‘Would you not like to sell some of 
this beautiful linen? Have you much of 
“.” 


‘*There are only two dozen of them,” she 
said, gently, ‘‘and they will be for my 
daughters. I would rather not part with 
them.” 

It was Sunday, and the Catholic priest of 
San Juan Capistrano had come over to 
Pala, to hold a service in the little ruined 
Mission chapel. 

As we drove away, we saw the old gen- 
tlewoman creeping toward the chapel, 
prayer-book and rosary in hand. She was 
arrayed in garments of a fashion so old that 
their effect bewildered theeye. They were 
of black silk, which a duchess might have 
worn; but their shapes were obsolete. 

Later in the day, speaking of her to a 
young doctor, who had, at the eleventh 
hour, snatched the landlord’s wife back 


inquiry : 

‘* Did the old lady show you any of her 
treasures? All those chests and bexes are 
full. It’s a wonder she is not murdered in 
her bed, some night. They say she has a 
clock there that is worth a thousand dollars, 
and she has several sets of jewels, of great 
value. She gave her last daughter who was 
married one of the most superb sets of em- 


eralds I ever saw; and she gave me, last | 
year, when I had been attending on another | 


daughter of hers, a pin which is so hand- 
some I wouldn’t dare to wear it out here. 
It is in the shape of a fly, made all of dia 
monds and rubies and emeralds.” 

And we had proposed to buy that old 
lady’s napkins! 


ie <> 


Or the Chinese Minister's wife a Wash- 
ington correspondent writes; “She is only nine- 
teen, and she might as well be in the District 
jail for all that she sees or enjoys of American 
life. The little madam lives entirely in her own 
apartments, in company with a Chinese maid, 
and though the Legation building holds a dozen 
secretaries or attachés, none of them are ever 
permitted to see her. Her pretty, wistful little 
face can often be seen at her windows. The 
most pointed hinte that are given to the Minister 
as to visiting his wife are blandly ignored, and 
society gets only himself for its teas, dinners, 
and receptions.” 


Here another child | 


** He was, | 


THE REUNION OF AMERICAN 
METHODISM. 


L 


BY A MINISTER OF THE M. E. CHURCH, SOUTH. | 


TuovGntrvi people consider this ques- 
tion a very important one. Within the 
various Methodist Churches thousands are 
seriously asking: Is there any really 


sound reason why we should stand 


apart from our sister Churches? Outside of | ; 2 
| appointed Dr. Coke and Mr. Francis Asbury 


these Churches, people of other faiths and 
of no faith are asking: Is it not strange 
that Methodism, which seems to have a 
large common ground in doctrine, economy, 
and methods, should be broken into bands 
indifferent, if not hostile to one another? 

The question of Methodist unity must 
come to the front in the near future ina 
form which it has not yet assumed. The 
condition of the country, if nothing else, 
will bring it up and give it prominence. 

The dark chasm of civil war has closed. 
““The bloody shirts” are nearly all worn 
out. Only now and then some irreconcil- 
able, in desperate strait, brings out the tat- 


. . | 
tered remnant of one and waves it in des- 


peration. Asa nation we are one and in- 
dissoluble, except by such a revolution as 
the world has not yet known. 

Politically the people of this country are 
drawing nearer together. Questions of the 
past are being deeply buried, and new ques- 
tions, with strongly marked moral features, 
are coming up. 

In Congress those who once stood in arms 
against each other meet on common 
ground and work together for the country’s 
good. Shall politicians go into the king- 
dom of peace and amity in advance of the 
followers of the Prince of Peace? 

At any rate, the question of Methodist 
unity is one on which in all churches of that 
name, men and women, too, may freely 
speak and write. Timid editors and other 
timid people may hesitate; but the subject 
is up for discussion and it will not *‘ down” 
at any man’s bidding. The only sensible 
way to treat it is to meet it fairly and 
squarely. The stern logic of facts, unpala- 
table as they may be to some, must be 
brought in; and on Bible grounds and in a 
Christian temper their lessons must be 
studied and their legitimate conclusions 
accepted. 

In this and some following articles it 
will be the aim of the writer to view the 
whole subject calmly and candidly by the 
light of past and present history. 

Before attempting an answer to the ques- 
tion which opens this discussion, it would 
seem proper to glance at the different 
Methodist bodiesin the United States and 
to estimate their resources. We must see 
what potencies exist in each body before 
we consider any plan by which these several 
potencies may be united in one great organ- 
ization. 

Without going into wearisome detail, it 
will be enough to say that there are eight 
Episcopal Methodist churches and five non- 


| Episcopal. The former have 24,222 itinerant 
from the grave, we were electrified by his | 





ministers, 31,823 local 
3,669,637 lay members; the latter have 
2,076 itinerant ministers, 1,629 local 
preachers, and 170,665 lay members. We 
have included, of course, the Negro (we 


preachers, and 


use the term in its proper sense) Methodist | 


Churches in this estimate, and say in ad- 
vance that their union in one organization 
distinct from the churches of the whites will 
be considered in its appropriate place. The 
grand total ofall these churches is: itinerant 
ministers, 26,298; local preachers, 33,452; 
lay members, 3,840,302. In general and 
special work all have done well and 
made their mark on the public mind of this 
country. They hold millions of dollars’ worth 
of property, while the moneyed resources of 
their members are beyond computation. 
Wesley predicted that, if the Methodists 
observed rules of life which he laid down 
as founded on the Divine Word, they must 
grow rich. This prediction has been fulfilled. 
If Methodism, with its vast peeuniary re- 
sources, should prove itself to be in this age 
what Dr. Chalmers said it was in his 
(‘Christianity in earnest”) it would be 
difficult to name the limit of its power for 
good. 
It was the cherished hope of Wesley that 
the Church he established should never be 
broken into separate bands, but remain 
united in ever-growing power against every 


form of evil; not united in doctrine and 
polity merely, as many suppose, but as a 
Christian Church doing its appropriate work 
in every part of the world. 

In his letter of authority to ‘‘ Dr. Coke, 
Mr. Asbury, and our brethren in North 
America” he says not one word about the 
organization of a separate church; but, 
after the preamble, in which he shows the 
need of ordained ministers for his people 
in America, he says: ‘‘ I have, accordingly, 


to be joint superintendents [not even a 
capital S$] over our brethren in North 
America. In the first discipline of the 
Methodists the following question and 


| answer appeared : 


‘“*What can be done in order to the future 
union of the Methodists?” [That is, to maintain 
the then existing union. } 

** Ans.—During the life of the Rev. Mr. Wesley 
we acknowledge ourselves his sons in the Gospel, 


| ready in matters belonging to church govern- 
| ment to obey his commands, And we do en- 
| gage, after his death, to do everything that we 


judge consistent with the cause of religion in 


| America and the political interests of these 





| near the heart of Wesley. 


states, to preserve and promote our union with 
the Methodists in Europe.” 

This record stood for three years, and 
was then erased from the Minutes, ‘‘a 
measure,” says high Methodist authority, 
‘*at which Mr. Wesley was much grieved ” 
and which brought from him to Mr. As- 
bury, perhaps, the sharpest letter he ever 
wrote. 

The subject of Methodist unity was always 
Only a month 
before his death, ‘in age and feebleness ex- 
treme,” he wrote a letter to the Rev. Ezekiel 
Cooper, a prominent American Methodist 
preacher, in which he said: ‘‘See that you 
never give place to one thought of separat- 
ing from your brethren in Europe. Lose 
no opportunity of declaring to all men that 
the Methodists are one people in all the 
world: and that it is their full determina- 
tion so to continue, 

“ «Though mountains rise and oceans roll, 
To sever us in vain.’” 


Nothing can be plainer than the fact that 


| John Wesley, ‘‘ whose genius for govern- 











| How? 


ment was equal to that of Richelieu,” if we 
allow Macaulay’s judgment of him to be 
sound, ardently wished that the Methodists 
of the world should constitute one great 
Christian society. And to this desire of the 
venerable leader's heart his sons in America 
responded in these words: ‘‘We are but 
one body of people, one grand society, 
whether in Europe or America; united in 
the closest spiritual bonds and in external 
bonds as far as the circumstances of things 
will admit.” ‘The circumstances of 
things,” in their view, were those growing 
out of the political status of the United 
States and Great Britain; leave these out, 
and with what force are these words clothed 
spoken in England and America and for the 
Methodists of each country. 

The men that he ordainedin England and 
sent over and those who were already in 
America were to be his superintendents of 
Methodism, as it had spread and taken root 
in the New World. This is plain from his 
letter to Asbury, already referred to. 
‘*There is,” says Wesley, ‘‘a wide differ- 
ence between the relation wherein you 
stand to the Americans and the relation 
wherein I stand to all the Methodists. You 
are the elder brother of the American 
Methodists. Iam, under God, the father 
of the whole family. Therefore, I natur- 
ally care for you in a manner no other 
person can do. Therefore, I, in a 
measure, provide for you all; for the sup- 
plies which Dr. Coke provides for you he 
could not provide were ‘t not for me—were 


| it not that I not only permit him to collect, 


but also support him in so doing.” And 
this was written years after the title of 
Methodist Episcopal Church had been 
assumed by the American Methodists. The 
reader will plainly see the object in making 
these quotations from Wesley and his fol- 
lowers in this country. The idea of Meth- 
odist unity was prominent in the minds of 
those godly and self-denying men who 
sowed seed in a wilderness. 

But Methodist unity has been broken. 
First by the O’Kellyan schism of 
1792, on the ground that the episcopacy of 
Methodism was tyrannical and the Ohurch 
government not in accord with republican 
principles. It was broken, secondly, by 





the secession of several small bodies on 
comparatively unimportant differences of 
opinion on church polity; but the wedge 


| that split in two the great body of Method- 


ists was Sravery. Other incidental ques- 
tions came in, as a matter of course; but this 
was the main one. It is useless to deny it 
or to evade it in any way. Slavery did rend 
asunder the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Had slavery not been, that Church would 
have stood undivided to this day. Specu- 
lative questions on ‘co-ordinate powers” 
and other matters might have engaged the 
attention and employed the pens of eccle- 
siastical hair-splitters, but they never would 
have carried the hard, common sense of the 
body of the Church with them to the chasm 
of division. 

Methodism in this country was anti. 
slavery from the first. While Wesley did 
not say that slavery, but that the slave 
trade was ‘‘the sum of all villainies,” his 
preachers made no distinction ; it was all of 
a pitce with them. Their testimony against 
slavery, whether right or wrong, was given 
more than a hundred years ago, in these 
strong words: 


“Does this conference acknowledge that 
slavery is contrary to the laws of God, man, and 
Nature and hurtful to society; contrary to the 
dictates of conscience and pure religion and 
doing that which we would not others should do 
to us and ours? Do we pass our disapprobation 
on all our friends who keep slaves and advise 
their freedom? Answer: Yea,” 

From the date of this action, 1780, the 
battle went on, growing hotter and hotter, 
Dr. Coke, a violent anti-slavery man, came 
near being mobbed in the South; and it is 
said that at one period Asbury, for pruden- 
tial reasons, had the objectionable slavery 
clause left out of an edition of the Discipline, 
specially intended for circulation in the 
South. Be this as it may, antagonistic 
parties were formed in the Church on pre. 
slavery and anti-slavery principles; and with 
varying fortune the contest between these 
parties went on, until it culminated at the 
famous General Conference of 1844. 


Looking back forty years, at that ‘ battle 
of the giants,” those who are disposed, 
can easily pick flaws in the arguments on 
both sides. But true wisdom teaches us 
not to take men out of their times and sur. 
roundings and attempt to try them by our 
times and standards. 

The men of '44 (we may well say the 
great men of '44), we honestly believe, djd 
the very best they could do, with the pres- 
sure upon them and the lights before them, 
A crisis of the slavery question was upon 
them. The North pressed and dhe South 
pressed. They were between the upper 
and the nether millstone. To yield to the 
demand of the North, would bring fearful 
agitations and troubles on the churches in 
the South; not to press the demand would 
bring equal troubles to the chur¢hes in the 
North. Nothing was left to them but to 
draw a line and become two Churches. 

It has been the fashion with some writers 
on this question to look straight from New 
York, in 1844, to Fort Sumter, in 1861, and to 
trace the train that exploded the magazing 
from the men of the General Conference to 
the men that shelled out General Anderson, 
We have not so read history. That train 
was laid long before the General Confer. 
ence of 1844. It is needless and unwise to 
cull violent resolutions and speeches from 
the history of those bitter times. The musty 
volumes lie on the top shelves. There let 
them lie and let their records fade from 
the memories of those who may more 
wisely use them in kindling household fires 
than in firing human hearts, 

The sentiments of one section were met 
by those of the other section in direct 
antagonism, and thus the people of the 
two sections were made to stand apart by 
the potent question of slavery. This an- 
tagonism, with some kindred questions, 
laid the train to Fort Sumter and rent the 
Union asunder. 

The action of the General Conference, in 
1844, and the action of the Louisville Con- 
vention, in 1845, were painful incidents in 
the steady movement of the great drama, 
but they were not its cause. Let us draw 
a veil over the dark period of the Civil War, 
with its waste and want, and also over the 
almost as dark years that followed it. In 
our comiion Country 4 great work is to be 
done, whith will tax to the utmost the skill 
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of civil rulers and the faith of the churches. 
In coming up to do their part of this 
work, unless the Methodists of this coun- 
try can brush away the rubbish of prejudice 
and feel that their feet are upon the solid 
rock of Bible truth, and that they there 
stand ready, in the Spirit of their Master, to 
discuss and settle questions which have 
hitherto held them apart, the world will 
continue to wonder, if it does not deride. 


A GERMAN FAITH CURE. 
BY PROFESSOR HORACE BUMSTEAD. 


I was sipping the after-dinner coffee, one 
cold December afternoon, ten years ago, 
in the cosy apartments of Professor K——, 
of Tibingen. This was a privilege to which 
I had a standing invitation and which 
afforded a delightful relief to the loneliness 
of my early student life in the Fatherland. 
I had just been inquiring of the professor 
where I could best spend the coming holi- 
days, saying that I wished to see a genuine 
German celebration of the great festival. 

‘*You must go to Boll,” replied the 
professor, ‘‘ for the Christmas festivities 
there have great celebrity throughout all 
the land. Then, besides, you will have an 
opportunity of meeting a very interesting 
man and of studying a very unique insti- 
tution Pfarrer Blumhardt and his Faith 
Cure are worth visiting at any time, but 
especially at the Christmas season. He 
is pastor, physician, and inn-keeper. all in 
one. His institution is an asylum for all 
who are sick in body or distressed in mind. 
He does not ignore medicine, but his great 
reliance is prayer. His guests come and 
goas they please, are never charged a 
kreutzer for their entertainment, but make 
“offerings,” according to their ability, 

when they depart. He gives a very cordial 
welcome always to the Tibingen 
theologues and will be especially glad 
to see one of them who is an American.” 

Such an opportunity as this was not to 
be neglected. Through the professor's 
kindness, I was provided with a letter of 
introduction, and, very early on the morn- 
ing before Christmas, I set out for this 
Christian Mecca of South Germany. The 
railroad carried me to Téppingen, where I 
dined in a hospitable little Gasthaus. The 
remainder of the way was traversed on foot, 
and a delightful walk it was, up hill and 
down dale, the whole landscape, near and 
far, including the beautiful Suabian Alps, 
covered with a light mantle of new-fallen 
snow, which shimmered in the sunlight, 
while the air was crisp and invigorating. 
About sunset I arrived at Bad-Boll. As 
the name Signifies, the place was formerly 
a bathing resort, the waters of its springs 
being highly esteemed for their curative 
properties. The large three-story building, 
with its ample wings, must have sheltered a 
goodly number of pleasure and_health- 
seekers in the days of its prosperity. But the 
springs dried up, and the worldly throng 
came no more. Then the edifice passed 
into the hands of Pfarrer Blumhardt; and a 
new throng, with similar needs, but different 
motives and purposes, flocked to the place 
and sought healing from Heaven above, as 
the old throng had sought it from the 
waters under the earth. The building is 
surrounded with numerous forest trees and 
stands quite alone at a little distance from 
the obscure village of Boll. 

The servant who answered the door-bell 
soon ushered me into Pfarrer Blumhardt’s 
study. Along dressing-gown and jaunty 
smoking-cap encompassed and crowned a 
short, stout man, with rather heavy, sleepy- 
looking eyes. It was a friendly face, how- 
ever, capable, as I soon learned, of much 
animated expression. He received me very 
kindly, and, after a brief chat, took me to 
the reading-room of the institution and in- 
troduced me to a rather demure-looking 
theological ‘‘Candidat.” He, in turn, pre- 
sented me to half a dozen of my fellow- 
theologues from Ttbingen, who had just 
arrived by a different route and whom I 
had not previously met. With one of these I 
was assigned a room in the wing of the 
house, and with all of them I formed an 
acquaintance which added much to the 
pleasure and profit of my subsequent stu- 
dent days. 

We had not long to wait for the interest- 
ing ceremonies of Christmas Eve. Assem- 
bled in the reading-room were most of the 
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students and some of the other guests, in- 
cluding a bevy of children, when Pfarrer 
Blumbardt’s kindly voice was heard at the 
door, summoning the little ones to come 
with him. Pretty soon the sweet tones of a 
Christmas carol reached our ears, and this 
proved to be the signal for all in the house 
to gather in the dining-hall. As we entered, 
we found the Pfarrer leading the singing of 
thechildren; and, as each guest, on entering, 
joined in the song, it was soon swelled to a 
glorious volume of praise. Up and down 
the spacious hall stretched two long tables, 
upon which stood rows of little Christmas 
trees, with lighted tapers and tinsel decora- 
tions. The presents were placed, according 
to the German custom, not upon the trees, 
but upon the tables below and around them. 
It was a truly beautiful scene, and the im- 
pressions made upon eye and ear, each en- 
hancing the other, were of a kind not soon 
to be forgotten. All seemed to become 
children together, as by the sweet influence 
of the Babe of Bethlehem. A dish of cake 
and fruit was subsequently given to each of 
us students, to take to our rooms, and no 
one seemed to feel too old to receive such a 
gift. When the last notes of the carol had 
died away the Pfarrer made a few remarks 
upon the festival which had brought us to- 
gether, and then offered a brief and simple 
prayer. Then came a season of friendly 
chat, as all walked about the room and ex- 
amined the presents. After this we with- 
drew, to wait for the preparation of supper, 
which was announced in about an hour. 

The homelike sociability of all the meals 
was exceedingly pleasant. Most of the 
guests, fifty or sixty in number, sat at the 
table presided over by Pfarrer Blumhardt, 
who had at his right an aged, gray-haired 
count. At the head of the other table sat 
the Pfarrer’s son, a genial young fellow, 
with bright red hair and beard, and around 
this table we students were assigned places. 
The blessing was asked by the Pfarrer, in 
this curious rhyming couplet : 

‘* Seqgne, Vater, diese Speise, 
Uns zur Kraft und Dir zum Preise. 


Amen !” 


meaning: ‘‘ Bless, Father, this food to our 
strength and thy praise.” The Christmas 
supper was bountiful. In the midst of the 
meal we were vividly reminded of the great 
war then raging between France and 
Germany. The Pfarrer touched a little bell, 
and all gave their attention while he read 
a Christmas letter which the aged count, 
just alluded to, had received from his son, 
who lay wounded in the German hospital 
at Orleans. At the close of the meal another 
touch of the bell brought silence again, and 
the Pfaner made a few more remarks appro- 
priate to the evening and then called upon 
us to sing an ancient hymn, used, he said, 
by the Christians of the second century, 
and which in its German form was, in- 
deed, very beautiful. I have not the words 
at hand; but I remember that it began 
‘‘Childlike great is our Saviour,” and that 
the refrain consisted of these words: ‘‘God 
is manifest in flesh! in flesh! in flesh!” 
The repeated words, sung with slowly meas- 
ured cadence, seemed to express the re- 
luctance of the true Christian heart to turn 
from the great mystery of the incarnation. 
It was sung several times during my stay 
at Boll and seemed to be a favorite. It was 
a delight to hear the Pfarrer read this and 
the other hymns before they were sung. He 
seemed to put his whole personality into 
the reading and the rich tones of his voice 
would linger with earnest emphasis upon 
any expression which seemed especially to 
appeal to his feelings. I recall the unction 
with which he would pause and repeat the 
words ‘‘ Von einer Jungfrau, das ist wahr” 
in a hymn alluding to the miraculous birth 
of Christ from the Virgin.* The singing 
was followed by a prayer from the Pfarrer, 
in which he made touching allusion to the 
Count’s wounded son and the company then 
separated. 

I must now describe a feature of the in- 
stitution which probably has no counter- 
part in any American Faith-Cure. In the 
basement of the building is a beer-room, 
with deal-tables and chairs, where for six 
kreutzers (about four and a half cents) a 


* Gelobet seyat du, Jeau Christ, 
Dass du Mensch geboren bist, 
Von einer Jung/rau, das ist wahr; 
Dese freuet sich der Engelechaar. 
Hallelujah! 





guest may order a quart bottle of light Ger- 
man beer. It was to this room that the lit- 


tle theological company retired to terminate 
the festivities of Christmas Eve. One good- 
sized table furnished room for all. The 
beer was served by Pfarrer Blumhardt’s 
son-in-law, who seemed to have this depart- 
ment of the institution in charge, and who, 
like the friendly Wirth, of the Gasthaus, sat 
and chatted with his guests as they drank. 
The ancient ‘‘Prosit /” or ‘‘ Here’s to you!” 
(the familiar health-drinking shibboleth of 
the German students) passed frequently 
across the table; but no excess was mani- 
fest. 

Christmas morning and afternoon and 
also on the following morning, St. Ste- 
phen’s day, there were services in the din- 
ing-hall, with preaching by the Pfarrer. 
The whole conduct of these services was 
unique and exceedingly interesting. Dur- 
ing the entire sermon the preacher kept his 
seat upon a comfortable sofa before a table, 
covered with a rich crimson cloth and bear- 
ing a Bible. Around this table sat three or 
four neatly dressed and well-mannered boys, 
eight or ten years old, between whom and 
the Pfarrer there was evidently a bond of 
mutual affection and confidence. The rest 
of the room was filled with the guests of 
the institution, together with a little com- 
pany of peasants, who had come in from the 
country around. The sermons, as was be- 
fitting the sitting posture of the preacher, 
were conversational in tone and at times 
even catechetical. I wondered how many 
American preachers would dare to pause in 
their afternoon discourse, as Pfarrer Blum- 
hardt did once or twice, and question this 
or that hearer as to what was said on a 
certain point in the sermon of the morning. 
Yet this was done in an easy, familiar way, 
that seemed to cause no embarrassment. 

Our little student company was made 
happy on the evening of Christmas Day by 
Pfarrer Blumhardt’s devoting himself 
wholly to us. He thoughtfully suggested 
that the theological beer could be served in 
the dining hall, where most of the guests still 
lingered after supper, and that he would 
like to talk to us there. So the son-in-law 
brought up the bottles from below, and, as 
we gathered around the table, the Pfarrer 
drew up his chair, and, with charming grace, 
drew us all into conversation in regard to 
our studies at Tibingen and other related 
matters. ‘*‘ What are the professors lectur- 
ing about now?” he asked. The answerled 
to some mention of the union of church 
and state, and the Pfarrer proceeded to 
give us his views upon that matter, which 
were decidedly conservative. The union 
as it existed in Wiirtemberg he believed in; 
but to one familiar with the separation as 
it exists in America it sounded very 
strange to hear him express his belief 
that the entire separation of the two would 
involve the death of the church, and the 
death of the church the fall of Christian- 
ity. Atthe same time, he admitted that 
the church was not anend in itself; but 
only the means for the promulgation of 
the religion of Christ. Several of the 
students courteously and respectfully de- 
fended the other side of the question, and 
the Pfarrer took their criticism of his 
views in good part. With marvelous ease 
he had made himself one of our number 
and talked to us and with us like a fellow- 
student or an elder brother. 

I satisfied myself that it was largely this 
personal magnetism of the man, this facil- 
ity of throwing himself into the sphere of 
thought and feeling occupied by another 
person, that gave him his power as a spirit- 
ual and physical healer. A man of prayer 
he was—no one could be with him a day 
and doubt that; nor would I say aught to 
depreciate his power at the Throne of Grace, 
forhe was evidently the righteous man 
whose prayer availeth much; but God had 
endowed him with that large-hearted 
human sympathy and that wonderful skill 
in expressing it to the afflicted, which en- 
abled him to be largely the instrument of 
answering his own prayers. He could be 
all things to all men and in the truly Paul- 
ine sense of that much-abused expression. 
‘*der Diener dem Diener” (the Servant to 
the Servant) was the inscription which he 
wrote in a book given by him to one who 
faithfully toiled in the house of a friend, 
where he often visited. It is related of 
him that he went one day, unbidden, to see 
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a business man, who, in the prime of life, 
was stretched upon a bed of sickness. 

‘* How goes it ?” said the Pfarrer. 

“Not well,” was the answer. ‘I must 
prepare for death, as it seems, and put my 
will in harmony with God’s will; and that 
is a thing I cannot easily doin a hurry.” 

‘* Nonsense,” answered the Pfarrer. ‘‘ You 
must make up your mind to get well. Your 
wife and your children need you still, and 
so does your business. For the sake of 
these, you must think not of dying, but of 
living, and then set to work and earnestly 
pray for life.” 

The effect of this bracing speech was 
that on the next day the man was able to 
get up, and soon resumed his business, with 
permanently good health. I recall most 
vividly the Pfarrer’s morning greeting to 
the aged count, of whom I have spoken. 
As the old man tottered into the breakfast- 
room, Pfarrer Blumhardt would step for- 
ward, and, taking the quivering hand in his 
own strong grasp, with beaming counte- 
nance and measured utterance, would seem 
to empty his whole heart into every syllable 
of the salutation: ‘‘Gu-ten Mor-gen, lie-ber 
Herr Graf!” The venerable Graf seemed 
almost to become young again, and when, 
in addition to the Pfarrer’s greeting, the old 
man’s son, a lad of fifteen or so, had 
stepped up and kissed, first, his father’s hand, 
in reverence, and then his lips, in love, I 
have no doubt that all thoughts of dying 
on that day were entirely abandoned. 

I returned to Tibingen, in company with 
my fellow theologues and by a different 


-route. It wasa jolly tramp that we had over 


the hills to Kirchheim, where we struck the 
railroad. How Ishouldlike to taste again the 
** Hasebraten” and ‘‘ Kartoffelnsalad” fur- 
nished in the little Gasthaus where we 
waited for the train, which in due time 
bore us to our student home. 

The scene of my happy Christmas ten 
years ago is this year overshadowed with 
sadness, for Pfarrer Blumhardt died last 
February, in the seventy-fifth year of his 
age. The Christmas carols will be sung this 
year with moistened eyes by the company 
gathered in that out-of-the-way nook of 
South Germany. Many hearts all over the 
Fatherland are lamenting his loss. There 
are some in America who rejoice that it was 
their privilege to know so true a servant of 
God and friend of man. I shall be glad if 
what I have written shall extend the know]l- 
edge of his noble and useful life, 
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EXISTING PRESBYTERIANISM, 
AND ITS DOCTRINAL SYMBOLS. 


BY PROF. E. D. MORRIS, D.D. 


ConsIDERABLE agitation is apparent among 
the various branches of the Presbyterian 
household with respect to the doctrinal 
symbols which constitute, together with 
their common type of polity, the basis of 
their special fellowship. This agitation 
has revealed itself, for example, in the 
movement successfully carried through by 
the United Church of Scotland, in 1879, in 
a Declaratory Act, designed to explain and 
supplement the symbols at certain points 
where difficulty had been experienced in 
the reception of the doctrines therein 
modified. Another illustration appears in 
the second revision of the Confession and 
Catechism by the Cumberland Church, in 
our own country—a revision accepted with 
remarkable unanimity by the subordinate 
judicatories in that body and certain now 
to be formally approved by its approaching 
General Assembly. To these might be 
added the brief creed proposed for use in 
missionary fields by the Missionary Com- 
mittee of the United Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland, and aceepted by the corre- 
sponding committee of the Free Church as 
a sufficient doctrinal basis for church or- 
ganizations in heathen lands. The recent 
discussions among English Presbyterians, 
and especially in the prominent Presbytery 
of London, revealing a decided inclination 
toward the preparation of some briefer 
doctrinal book, free from certain ob- 
jectionable features, is also an index of 
awakened and growing interest in the sub- 
ject. Very recently, to the surprise of 
many, @ prominent paper in the Southern 
Church has expressed a desire for some 
supplementary book of faith, which, with- 
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them in @ more practical way and in lan- 
guage less likely to embarrass inquiring 
minds. And, lastly, one of the influential 
papers in the Presbyterian Church North 
has ventured to say that ‘‘an abridgment 
of our Confession that would retain every 
principle would be desirable for all who be- 
lieve it, and would also relleve from much 
misapprehension.” 

It should be said just here that the move- 
ment in progress within the Presbyterian 
Alliance for a statement of the Censensus 
of Presbyterian faith has no definite rela- 
tion to the facts already named; but is sim- 
ply a movement growing out of the neces- 
sities under which the Alliance itself exists. 
Its constitution recognizes not only an 
ecclesiastical basis of union, provided by a 
polity essentially alike in all its member- 
ship; but, also, a doctrinal basis, which is de- 
fined, in general terms, as ‘‘ the Consensus 
of the Reformed Churches.” This includes, 
it will be apparent, other creeds and cat- 
echisms than those of Westminster, and the 
result must be not an abbreviation of these 
merely, but an embodiment or representa- 
tion in brief of the faith held in common by 
all the Reformed or Calvinistic, as distin- 
guished from the Lutheran or any other 
churches. Hence, the interior necessity 
for some definition of this historic Consen- 
sus, in order to determine how far such 
membership may be extended. When the 
Alliance has formally made (should it re- 
solve upon making) this doctrinal defini- 
tion or statement, the product will not be a 
creed, obligatory in any sense upon any 
church represented in the body, or even 
upon the individuals assembled in its Coun- 
cils. It will only be a doctrinal platform for 
the Alliance itself, and incidentally an ex- 
pression of the belief currently held on 
essential points by all who bear the Presby- 
terian name. 

It should, also, be said here that the move- 
ment whose more prominent manifestations 
have just been sketched does not originate 
in any appreciable defection from what 
may be termed generic Calvinism. Thereis 
no revealed disposition among Presbyterians 
anywhere to pass over from Calvinistic to 
Armenian, from Augustinian to Pelagian 
ground. On the other hand, there are in- 
dubitable evidences that such generic Calvin- 
ism is gaining, rather than losing power in 
the Christian world. Presented simply as a 
methodical or scientific exposition of God, 
of man, and of the relations between God 
and man in the spheres both of Nature and 
of Grace, that system is at this day working 
its way more and more into favor, as being 
the most thorough, most faithful, most 
complete account yet furnished of the ag- 
gregate teaching of Scripture. Delivered, 
as it has been in part, from the disabilities 
put upon it by extremists in other ages, it 
is, in fact, becoming stronger and more 
popular in our time and is likely to become 
still more general and influential in the 
future. At least, it is certain that the incit- 
ing causes to these movements in the inter- 
est of change do not lie so much in the sys- 
tem as in some of the forbidding aspects in 
which the system has been set and in some 
of the phraseology in which the doctrines 
are expressed. It should, perhaps, be added 
that there are incidental teachings in the 
symbols, such as those relating to the mar- 
riage of the sister of a deceased wife, as to 
thé Pope of Rome as the only anti-Christ, 
as to the six days of creation, which furnish 
fuel to this desire for modification. But 
these teachings are not essential to Calvin- 
ism, and the doctrinal system bearing that 
honored name would stand all the more 
Strongly were these incidental elements 
Temoved. It is not here, but elsewhere 
that the controlling reasons for the current 
agitation are found. 

The Declaratory Act of the United Pres- 
byterian Church may serve as an illus- 
tration here. On the points just named 
that Act simply affirms the right to liberty 
of opinion, with consequent immunity from 
ecclesiastical discipline so long as the di- 
versity of judgment is held in a proper 
spirit. In respect to the rélations of the 
State to the Church and to the voluntary 
principle in church support, ft simply de- 
clares what, although not recognized in the 
original symbols, is universally conceded in 
both America and England. Its main modi- 
fications relates to the free proclamation of 
redemption as, under the Gospel, available 





for all men; to the necessity for holding the 
doctrine of decrees in due harmony with 
this general proclamation of grace; to the 
proper balancing of human depravity and 
human responsibility; and to the salvation 
of all who die in infancy, and the gracious 
dealing of God with those who know not 
the Gospel. And in each of these direc- 
tions the reason 


employed as coérdinate with the Confession 
itself, to represent what living Presbyterians 
actually believe. . 

Secondly, briefer creeds might be framed 
independently of the Westminster Sym- 
bols, but in harmony with them, to meet 


| existing difficulties or emergencies. This, 


for further declaration | 


seems to have been found not so much in | 


the real substance of the doctrine as in the 
phraseology, the forms of expression, the 
inferential propositions, and the philosophic 
accompaniments of the doctrine. Remove 
all these from the symbols, and they would 
still be Calvinistic—Calvinistic in the deep 
sense of the term, in which not only the 
United Church of Scotland, but also a 
very large proportion of Presbyterianism 
throughout the world now receives it. 

It may be presumed that both those who 
advocate change and those who resist it 
would be helped by a thorough and candid 
comparison of views as to the specific 
modifications needed. Thus far, the former 
class too often convey the impression that 


they desire some thing radical and revolu- | 


tionary, if not destructive, rather than such 
changes as would leave the genera] system 
unimpaired; it is, also, probable that they 
are sometimes themselves deceived by the 
notion that they would do much more, if 
permitted, than they would actually at- 
tempt, in fact, were the largest liberty al- 
lowea them. Thus, the Cumberland Church 
has, in fact, traveled far less away from 
the old symbols than was at first supposed 
to be needful; the revisers discovering, on 
experiment, that it was not necessary 
to eliminate Calvinism from their creed, in 
order to root out ‘‘ fatalism.” On the other 
hand, the latter class might have their fears 
greatly allayed if they knew the system to 
which they cling were not to be torn ut- 
terly away; that the most ardent advocates 
of change were true Calvinists, like them- 
selves; and that the removal of these 
objectionable phraseologies and inferential 
speculators, born of a cruder age, would 
only let the truth itself shine out all the 
more clearly and convincingly. The mo- 
ment it is permitted to canvass the question 
on all sides it will at once appear, first, 
that the changes needed are fewer and less 
radical than is now supposed by those who 
advocate action ; and, secondly, that most, if 
not all, of these could be granted, as they 
have been in the United Church, without 
injuring, but rather to the benefit of the 
Calvinistic scheme. Since the matter seems 
to be springing up in so many quarters, and 
in a way that does not suggest the pos- 
sibility of its being quieted down by in- 
timidation or by authority, it is certainly 
to be hoped that all parties will meet the 
issue, should it come, in the temper sug- 
gested, avoiding extremes on either side, 
seeking supremely not the conservatism of 
a Presbyterianism past, but the rehabilita- 
tion of a Presbyterianism present, and the 
coronation of a developed and perfected 
Presbyterianism in the future. 

Three ways of procedure are evidently 
suggesting themselves. They may be named 
here, without expression of personal judg- 
ment in favor of either. What the writer 
desires here and throughout this article is 
rather to register the facts and indicate 
developing tendencies, rather than to oc- 
cupy attention with his personal opinions 
touching a matter so delicate and so grave. 
First, declaratory statements may be made 
which shall, wheréver this is needful, modify 
or correct or improve the present teaching 
of the symbols. The Auburn Declaration, 
so long a sort of explanatory body of doc- 
trine in the New School Church, is, in fact, 
though wholly unauthoritative, such an ex- 
planation. The Declaratory Act of the 
United Presbyterian Church, proposed by 
Principal Cairns, with the help of such men 
as Professor Calderwood, is another. It is 
altogether probable that this, or some state- 
ment like it, but more full and incisive will 
be adopted by the English Presbyterians. 
Such declarations would reach very far, if, 
indeed, they should not prove to be alto- 
gether adequate, in removing objections 
and hindrances, and in giving to the sym- 
bols better shape and widening influence. 
They might even be extensive enough to 
become a species of ‘‘supplementary cate- 
chism or doctrinal book,” to quote the 
phrase of the Christian Observer; and so be 











in substance, was the suggestion of Dr. 
Oswald Dykes in the London Presbytery. 
He would, as he intimated, leave the old 
creed just as it stands; and frame a sup- 
plementary document, adequate to the pres- 
ent wants and demands of the Church. 
Such a process would be more radical than 
the preceding; it would probably include a 
larger number of modifications; it would 
also give room for additions at points where, 
asin respect to-the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit the present Confession is thought to 
be incomplete. 

The third method is revision itself, as 
twice undertaken and carried through by 
the Cumberland Church. How far such 
revision, if attempted, would ultimately 
reach, and what degree of reconstruction, 
as well as restatement, might be demanded, 
and what the actual outcome would be both 
to the Symbols and to the body that under- 
took to revise them, it would be difficult to 
prophesy. The embarrassments and perils 
attending such a process would certainly be 
very great. A fourth method, which has 
not been named thus far, but which has 
some decided reasons in its favor, is simple 
abbreviation. That the judicious striking 
out of a dozen objectionable clauses, of two 
or three classes, would greatly improve the 
Westminster Confession, will hardly be 
questioned by any one. 

It certainly seems likely that in 
some quarters, if not in others, the matter 
will in other ways 
receive earnest attention in the near future. 
Should this be the case, there will be no 
proper ground for fear as to the essential 
Calvinism that will stand, because it has the 
Bible to stand upon. Nor is there ground 
for apprehension or alarm. Nothing that is 
important is likely to be sacrificed or even 
endangered. The spirit of distrust, the 
temper of hostility, the bad moods of par- 
tisanship may as well be put aside. God 
never preserves any good thing by such 
means. Confidence in the truth, love for 
all who are brethren, faith in God and in the 
future, combining with a due reverence for 
the past and due regard for the practical 
duties of the present—these will be the 
best qualifications for wise and fruitful ac- 
tion, whatever that action may prove to be. 
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OUR BOSTON LETTER. 


JOHN WINTHROP. 


Ovr very extraordinary governor seems 
to be the object of far greater wonder and 
admiration outside this commonwealth 
than in it. What would the old-time gov- 
ernor and especially the honored and truly 
honorable John Winthrop have said at 
sight of a high state official hurrying away to 
the National Capital, to defend the cause of 
certain distillers, and that, too, while the 
State Legislature was in session and the 
presence of His Excellency was necessarily 
much sought? Are not these the ‘‘ degener- 
ate days” so often lamented? Governor 
Benjamin Franklin Butler (what a combi- 
nation of names!) is said to have ransacked 
the old archives of the state to find fitting 
models for a Fast Day Proclamation, and so 
succeseful was he in his search that it is 
supposed that, at least, two or three of them, 
artfully combined, made the substance of this 
last state document; but, to give ita finishing 
touch of the Butler originality, the final clause 
was tacked on and then the whole received 
the imperial signature. Great was the in- 
quiry, therefore, to learn how the proclama- 
tion was treated by the various ministers of 
our churches. It was found that, varied as 
were the doings of the preachers in this 
regard, never in the history of the noble 
commonwealth has there been occasion for 
omitting, as was so generally done in this 
instance, the reading of any governor's 
proclamation. This rare and, as we be- 
lieve, single exception occurred not so much 
because of that extraordinary final touch be- 
fore alluded to—viz., ‘‘ And I do especially 
exhort the ministers of the Gospel on that 
day to feed their flocks with the Divine 
Word, and not discourse upon political and 





other secular topics, which may divert the 
serious thoughts of the people from humble 
worship of the Father”—but because of the 
tone of the entire document and its palpa- 
ble insincerity. For an official who, on the 
eve of his election, had applied the solemn 
words of our Lord—‘The stone which the 
builders rejected is made the head of the 
corner’ —blasphemously to himself, to intro- 
duce such lengthy and solemn expression 
of devotion and piety in his proclamation, 
seemed hollow and hypocritical. It is the 
devout language of a Puritan in the mouth 
of a modern politician and a prosecutor. 
One minister of the Gospel in a suburban 
church exhorted his flock to remember the 
Scripture injunction, ‘Submit yourself to 
governors,” and to pray especially for this 
ruler in authority that he might become as 
pious as was his proclamation. 

Rev. Cyrus A. Bartol, D. D., pastor of 
the West Church, Boston, discoursed on 
Fast Day in direct and forcible, if not flerce 
reply to the Governor's Fast Day docu- 
ment, taking for his text the two words 
‘*A proclamation,” in Daniel v, 29. The 
audience certainly could not have been 
asleep when this venerable clergyman (a 
great friend of the late Mr. James T, Fields) 
proceeded with his bold arraignment and 
fierce invective against Gen. Butler. Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke's sermon on Fast 
Day was avery keen and incisive applica- 
tion of Jotham’s parable of the Trees and 
the Bramble to the present powers that be. 
Drs. Duryea and Reuen Thomas, also 
preached very noteworthy sermons, the 
former in the Old South Church, on ‘‘ The 
Only Foundations of Permanent Nation- 
ality,” and the latter on ‘ Citizenship.” 
Notwithstanding the fact that His Excel- 
lency (we use the term in this instance as 
an unmeaning title) seems to be going on 
ntterly regardless of the high honor of the 
state, nor of the deeply disgraceful way it 
which his administration seems to be 
plunging the fair escutcheon of Massachu- 
setts into the mire; yet the Common- 
wealth ‘still lives,” and is still, in all the 
deep undercurrent of its thought, a Chris- 
tian Commonwealth, and its great prestige 
has not been lost. 

Its Fast and festal days were never 
more thoughtfully observed by the entiré 
community, as witness last Thanksgiving 
and Fast Day. Yet, after the reading of 
such an infamous name as the present ins 
cumbent’s at the close of a state paper, wé 
all feel inclined to repeat, with special em- 
phasis on the first two words: ‘* God save 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts.” 

The last meeting of the Evengelical Al- 
liance of our city was very largely attended. 
The accommodations of Wesleyan Hall, on 
old Bromfield Street, were utterly inade- 
quate, owing to the announcement that 
Prof. G. Frederick Wright, of Oberlin, was 
to speak on the still uppermost topic of 
‘*Probation after Death.” The essayist 
held the closest attention of his auditors, 
inasmuch as he was favorably known as the 
author of the timely little book, ‘ Relation 
of Death to Probation,” which has received 
warm praise from the leading journals of 
the land, not excepting Tux INDEPENDENT. 

We must confess our surprise at secing 86 
young a man as Professor Wright seemed 
to be, as he stood before us. He appeared 
to carry the audience with him; atleast, so 
far as to show its sympathy with his spirit 
in the discussion. The genuine tone of 
Christian tolerance was evident in his entire 
paper, even in the context of such sentences 
as these: ‘‘The great masses of the Chris- 
tian public are logical enough to see the 
bearing of cardinal doctrines of Christianity. 
When they have been led to believe that 
their prayers could help the regenerate dead, 
they have prayed for the regenerate dead. 
When they have been influenced to believe 
that the recovery of Jerusalem from the 
Moslem was a Christian duty, they have 
poured out their blood like water to attain 
that end.” 

In fact, the tendency of all indefiniteness 
as to points in the future respecting which 
Christ is decidedly definite, was forcibly 
and yet fairly pointed out; and the whole 
was received as an exceptionally satisfactory 
statement of the positions of that side, if 
side it can be called, and reaching pretty 
nearly the high-water mark in the history 
of this recent discussion. , 

In regard tothe disputings over the whole 
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topic of Probation Hereafter, could not a 
lawyer exclaim ‘‘ Cadet Quastio”? The ques- 
tion falls, or there is no more need of fur- 
ther discussion; so that all this skirmishing 
of apparently opposed parties is now to be 
scrutinized with reference almost solely 
to the animus of the disputants. Certainly, 
if most of the enlightened readers of Tux 
INDEPENDENT could have stopped into the 
last meeting of the Congregational Club of 
this city, and could have seen and heard 
ex-president Wm. E. Merriman and the Rev. 
Dr. Plumb in their earnest and yet fra- 
ternal discussion of the topic—‘‘The Pres- 
ent Movement in Theology”’—they would 
have been convinced that for clearness and 
clean-cut statements of definite positions, as 
well as in the reverent manner and tone of 
the discussion, the palm must be given to 
the leaders in the new movement in general 
and to the Rev. Dr. Merriman in particular, 
who declared the so-ealled new movement 
new return” to a broader biblical 
base anda more comprehensive and accur- 
ate exegesis. 

Dr. Plumb and the Rev. Messrs. Meredith 
and Peloubet earnestly took part in the dis- 
CUSSION, 


The charge that the new move- 
ment is both ‘* vague and vicious”—vague 
in its definitions or total lack of definitions 
and vicious in its outcome and its tenden- 
cies—did not seem to be sustained, though 
attempted to be proven, and seemed to the 
Jeast prejudiced in the Club not only con- 
trary to the facts, but decidedly unhappy 
in spirit; and yet it provoked no caustic 
reply, as the Coryphzus of Congregational- 
ism would have been sure to make, if con- 
fronted by such epithets, in whatever tone 
The stout 
and strong defenders of the old positions 


they might have been uttered. 


have discovered that the assailable points 
in the advance guard of this ‘‘New Re- 
turn” are so few and far between that poor 
Dr. Dorner has been brought over, times 
without number, and been attacked and 
re-attacked, as though he were not only 
father and mother, uncle and brother of the 
new movement, but as though he were in 
verity the pastor of a Connecticut Church, 
br were occupying three chairs‘ of profes- 
sorship at Andover. 

A story was told; not long since, in a 
gathering of ministers, by the Rev. Dr. 
Gould, of Worcester. A certain Rev. Sam- 
uel Smith had been discoursing very learn- 
edly and loftily, and was now walking 
home with his brother, eagerly waiting for 
some word of commendation. Not finding 
it forthcoming, he dropped a slender fish- 
line and hook, to see what could be drawn 
out; He was somewhat startled and 
shoeked by the outburst: ‘‘I tell you, Sam, 
what it is. Instead of preaching ‘Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified,’ you seem to 
have been preaching Samuel Smith and him 
dignified.” 

How applicable such a criticism may be 
to some of your New York preachers you 
can better judge; but sadly true it is that in 
all such theologic discussions,-as we have 
been obliged to witness, in the last twelve 
months and more, the position and power 
of the disputants have been oftentimes more 
heralded than the truth, the whole truth, 
the broadest and most far-reaching truth; 
yes, more than the Christian spirit of utter- 
ing that truth: ‘Brethren, these things 
ought not so to be.” 

Prof. Wm. J. Tucker, of Andover, has 
been here again, and has given an extraordi- 
narily stimulating address on Modern Schools 
of Preaching. It was a heartily enjoyed 
pleasure to see and hear this manly man, 
‘‘one of Nature’s noblemen,” giving utter- 
ance in his own stirring style to the 
“Thoughts that breathe and words that burn.” 
it was our privilege to listen to him pretty 
regularly in the Madison-Square Presby- 
terian Church of your city, and, as our 
recollections of that period are vivid, we 
cannot but observe the marked advance 
made and the effective clearness and analytic 
power acquired since the days when he was 
so marked a man and so forcible a preacher. 
He spoke of three types or schools of 
preaching: the type of the strongly and 
soldierly biblical preaching, such as that 
of Mr. Moody, whose methods and type of 
preaching were very satisfactorily analyzed ; 
the school that exalts and defends the 
Church as the bulwark of the proclaimed 
truth, such as that, most favorably and 
notably, of Canon Liddon, of London; and, 





| third, the preaching from the standpoint of 


Christ’s Personality as the sun and center 
of truth. With great discrimination the 
speaker described the excellences of each, 


| and yet, with great good sense, refrained 





from expressing his personal preference for 
any one of them, though the audience could 
not long be in doubt as to the earnest and 
erudite Professor's leanings. It is to be 
hoped tiat the whole will be given to the 
press, and the public be permitted to read 
at their leisure the solid and substantial 
speech, which was deemed one of the ex- 
ceptionally helpful ones in a rather remark- 
able series of addresses recently heard in 
Boston. 

The announcement respecting the new 
Congregational paper, long deferred through 
the necessity of perfecting plans, is soon to 
be made and will startle or suprise very 
many. 

As we are just now receiving a visit from 
President Diaz, Madame Diaz, and suite, 
from Mexico, I am reminded of our former 
courteous and Christian visitors, the gen- 
tlemen of the Malagasy embassy, the most 
pleasing visit we have had since the great 
reception of Ex-Governor St. John, of 
Kansas. On their return to New York, just 
previous to embarking on their steamer, 
they wrote to the secretaries of the Ameri- 
can Board in substance as follows: ‘We 
have been feasted and toasted elsewhere; 
but your most hearty Christian hospitality 
and the tone of your most brotherly greet- 
ings will ever remain in our hearts and minds 
as one of the most delightful experiences 
we have enjoyed in our extended tour 
through France, England, and America. 
Gentlemen, we thank you.” 





APRIL, 1883. 
CHRIST OR CASTE?* 
BY H. K. CARROLL. 


SHALL Christ reign supreme in the Church, or 
shall caste divide his authority? This a moment- 
ous question, and no Church is more deeply 
concerned in the answer which must be made to 
it than the Methodist Episcopal. Missionaries in 
India long ago decided this question for that 
field; and they have long known that they can 
only build up the highway of Christ as they 
trample down, root out, and destroy the formid- 
able growths of the jungle of caste. They passed, 
four years ago, in the South India Conference, 
without a dissenting voice, a series of resolutions 
declaring that Hindu caste is ‘“‘ diametrically 
opposed to the Christian doctrine of the oneness 
of human nature and the brotherhood of all true 
Christians,” and that all who desire to enter the 
Church of Christ ought to be required to re- 
nounce it wholly, ‘‘with all its outward manifesta- 
tions.” Ifthe religion of Christ were a religion 
which could accommodate itself to the caste sys- 
tem, or if the missionaries had formed a differ- 
ent conception of the relation of Christ to that 
system, the result in India might have been very 
different from what it is to-day. Instead of about 
120,(00 communicants, there would be half a mil- 
lion, perhaps, or a million. But could we call that 
true progress ? If India is to be converted, it must 
be from Caste to Christ. There can be no Hindu 
Christianity worthy of the name on the basis of 
reconciling Christ and Caste. All this is so 
obvious to our enlightened Christian sense and 
it has so often been pressed upon us that it seems 
a waste of time even to refer to it. But the 
abomination of the old pagan has a closer kin- 
ship to some of the evils of the highest Christian 
civilization than some are disposed to admit. 
We recoil with feelings of disgust, despair, and 
detestation from that masterpiece of Satan, the 
Hindu system ; but we do not see how far we have 
gone in practical denial of the brotherhood of 
man. We do not see how strong are the prej- 
udices which we are fostering against races of 
different color or customs from our own, We have 
incorporated these prejudices into our National 
legislation. We have decided that the thrifty, 
useful, frugal, but unbleached and strange- 
featured Mongolian cannot come to our country. 
We send our missionaries to him, in his Asiatic 
home, to preach the Gospel of the universal 
brotherhood of man, and then show him how 
easily we can deny it on our own soil. We send 
our missionaries to Christianize the savages of the 
south seas and Africa, while we calmly wait for 
our own savages, the aborigines of this country, 
to die out or to be exterminated, so that there shall 
no longer be Indian or paganism in our land. Do 
we regard the red man as a brother, or as a prairie 
wolf? Last of all, comes our antipathy for 
Christ’s own race. The name Jew has among us 
much of the repulsive force that it has in Russia 
and Germany ; and, as we too often use it, it con- 
veys the same cruel contempt, the same curse of 
Caste that the word “‘ Nigger” does, 
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We are, therefore, in the midst of tendencies 
and influences which make for race barriers. 
We have race prejudice in the texture of our 
society. We have woven it into our national legis- 
lation and our Christianity is colored by it. We 
inherit much of it as the penalty of the tower- 
ing sin of our fathers, and the stain will mark 
generations yet to come. 

We are accustomed, at the distance of a gener- 
ation from emancipation, to speak contidently 
of improvement in the relations between the 
Freedman and his former masters, and we have 
solid reasons for so speaking. We may now hear 
a Southern Christian speak of the former slave 
as “Our Brother in Black.” From “ My Chat- 
tel” to “‘My Brother” is a very long step; and, 
if the General Conference of the second largest 
denomination in the South can deem that one 
who has thus broken with the traditions of the 
past is worthy to receive the highest honor it 
can bestow, we are justified in expecting much 
for the future from our sister body, the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South. And the advance 
in sentiment is not confined to that Church. 
Within a month the leading Baptist paper in 
the South has declared that there is “‘not a 
white Baptist church in the South that would 
not be glad to have their colored brethren at- 
tend their worship.” 

The fact remains, however, that, though a 
great change is being gradually wrought in the 
sentiment of the Southern Churches toward the 
Negro, the stupendous work that is yet to.be 
done for him must be done chiefly by Northern 
Churches. The all-important question which 
our Church, as one of these working forces, 
has again been brought face to face with is: 
Shall we go into the South to exalt Christ or to 
surrender to Caste? Shall we go to the Negro 
as to a being made a little lower than man, and 
reach down to him, not to lift him up to our 
plane, but to help him live better and be con- 
tent on his own lower plane ? Or, shall we go to 
him as to a brother of our own blood, unfortu- 
nate, degraded, despised, and strive thus to save 
him and improve him on Christ’s plan? If 
we go for Christ, we go inevitably to bear re- 
proach, to submit to ostracism ; we go to contend 
against untold difficulties, to meet with dis- 
couragements, to fail, it may be, for many 
years, of, at least, great numerical success, 

It may seem to many too late now to decide 
what our*policy shall be. We have already 
adopted a compromise, and there can be no 
question of the tendency toward a full surren- 
der. The General Conference of 1876 made a 
dangerous (it may yet prove to be a fatal) con- 
cession. It put into the hands of white and 
colored ministers the power to establish separate 
conferences on the sole ground of color. In 
several conferences this privilege was promptly 
claimed by the white ministers, and in some 
cases willingly, but in other instances reluct- 
antly, conceded by the colored ministers. Thus 
the odious “color-line”’ was drawn, and those 
who had execrated the Church as a “ Nigger” 
Church, beheld it with a smile of satisfaction, 
and formal fraternity with our estranged and 
embittered sister body in the South quickly fol- 
lowed. Soit has come to pass that we have a 
‘‘white work,” and a ‘colored work” in the 
South, as well as a truly Christian work, for in 
Missouri and Louisiana and South Carolina, 
they have not bowed the knee to Baal; Perad- 
venture, the Lord will save our Southern work 
by and for the sake of those righteous confer- 
ences, if they shall b2 able to endure to the end. 
The finger of contempt has been pointed at these 
conferences. South Carolina is stigmatized 
as a “failure,” and “failure” is a word 
which Methodism abhors Florida has just suc- 
cumbed. It could not fight caste and grow rap- 
idly. It wants to grow rapidly, therefore it 
won’t fight caste. Our Church inthe South has 
the standard of numerical success before its 
eyes. It is bending its energies more and more 
upon the problem of reaching the white element. 
It doesn’t mean to neglect the Negroes; but it 
means to have the whites, and the “color line” 
legislation affords an excellent basis of opera- 
tions. It was this which made possible the horrid 
caste exhibition in one of our Alabama churches ; 
and it is upon this that defenders and apologists, 
both North and South, excuse and palliate this 
crime or make it appear a virtue. Our pastor 
at Birmingham, in a card to the public, gave no- 
tice that the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
was for “‘ white persons exclusively, and that 
colored persons were not invited nor expected to 
attend.” This pastor knew that he was a mem- 
ber of the Alabama Conference, which was es- 
tablished for white ministers and colored minis- 
ters were not expected to attend it. They hada 
conference of their ownin Alabama, which was 
expressly provided for them. He saw no reason 
why the same rule should not apply to the 
churches. If there were churches created espe- 
cially for the whites, and others for the blacks, it, 
surely, was not intended that the two races should 
mingle in the same church. He could not see 
the difference between a permissive and a com- 
pulsory law. He was there as a white pastor of 


a white church and people who were not white 
dared to intrude upon this white reservation 
and he deemed it his simple duty to extrude 
them. His act shows us what a horrid thing 
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caste is in its worst forms. We are, or ought 
to be, indignant, disgusted, roused to vigorous 
protest. How dare a minister, who has not in- 
sanity to plead in justification, warn off men and 
women from a Methodist Episcopal Church 
because their faces are black? Even in the midst 
of slavery there was a juster regard for the 
house of God and his cause. In that same gee- 
tion of the South it was the custom for the 
whites to sit in the body of the church and the 
the slaves in the gallery in the morning; while 
in the afternoon the two races changed places 
and the whites sat in the gallery. I do not know 
that the blunted moral sense of the days of 
slavery ever produced such a card as that at 
Birmingham. Recently, a Baltimore Protestant 
Episcopal doctor of divinity expressed the be- 
lief that the Negrois not and never can be 
equal with the whites mentally, morally, or 
spiritually ; but, doubtless, even he would permit 
Negroes to occupy back seats in his church, as 
he might allow a peaceful spaniel to lie on the 
door-mat. In days long gone by the old Dutch 
churches of South Africa bore this strange de_ 
vice over their doors: ‘ Dogs and Hottentots not 
admitted,” Christ himself writes the inscription 
over the entrance to his temples, ‘A House of 
Prayer for all Nations”; but our pastor in 
Birmingham tears it down, and puts in its place 
in letters the whole country can read: “ This is 
a White Man’s Church. Africans are not Ad- 
mitted.” There are some who like this legend ; 
but to me it seems the brand of Satan. On every 
church-door where it may appear the finger of 
an avenging God will write: ‘ Ichabod, thy glory 
is departed.” 

We are told that the circumstances of the Bir- 
mingham case are such as to relieve it of some 
of its ugly features, Revival meetings were 
being held and the Gospel was working among 
the white attendants. Thereupon, the Bourbons 
and certain African Methodists entered into a 


-conspiracy to break down the meetings. How did 


they dotnis ? By beginning similar meetings near 
by, and thus drawing the people away ? Oh! no. 
They sent colored persons to the church, and the 
‘*whites” fled from them as from lepers, and for- 
got, in their indignation and hate, that they 
were turning their backs on God’s mercy and 
salvation. The pastor seems to have believed 
that God was waiting at that altar for white 
souls only, and so he drove the black souls forth 
to meet their Saviour in their own appointed 
places. Brethren, does this relieve the case ? 

We might treat this case as an isolated in- 
stance of caste leprosy, quarantine the unclean 
and unholy thing, and rest in the hope that 
there would be no infection from it; but, un- 
happily, the pastor has been returned to his 
appointment and his course has been approved 
and defended. Not only is it open to other 
pastors in the South to adopt the same course ; 
but the organ of our Church in Atlanta declares 
that our Southern Conferences “need, at least, 
twenty more men like him.” This is certainly 
pressing the war against Africa, and, if the 
Northern churches believe that we have any- 
thing in the South which has not been sur- 
rendered to caste, as I most certainly believe, 
and which it is desirable to save, they cannot 
speak too quickly or too strongly. Whatever 
may be thought of the wisdom of publishing in 
the South, in the name of the Church, a paper 
whose policy it has been to exasperate the 
Southern chivalry, to prove the guilt of the 
Rebellion, and to wonder whether the Church 
ought to stay in the South, there can be no 
doubt that we do not need an organ of 
caste. The noble heroism of its earlier cannot 
atone for the cowardice of its later years. Per- 
haps I should say blindness, instead of cowardice ; 
for it solemnly declares that there is no such 
thing as caste in the South, either in Church or 
society. I do not care to stop to argue this 
point ; but I will mention a single incident bear- 
ing on it. When, a few years ago, one of our 
bishops went into the South to meet a colored 
conference, he was assigned to a colored family 
for entertainment. He was handsomely enter 
tained; but, when he was invited to the table, 
neither his host nor his hostess ventured to sit 
with him. Nor would they do so until he had 
urged them, and told them he could not sit at 
their table without their company. This act was 
heralded throughout the South, and it was said, 
and it meant ostracism. ‘Behold! this man 
eateth with Negroes!” and Southern homes and 
pulpits were shut to him, If this is not caste, 
what is it ? 

I have not singled out the Atlanta Advocate for 
criticism in a spirit of malice ; but from a deep 
conviction that it is Inisrepresenting the senti- 
ment of the Church and encouraging practices 
which will be disastrous to our mission in the 
South. The temptations in this direction are 
strong. The desire to avoid ostracism, the 
current of thought and feeling, the attractions of 
the white work, the promise of aggrandisement 
all tend to recognition of race prejudices. There 
is, also, I suspect, an influence at work the force 
of which few may correctly measure. Fraternity 
with the Church, South, swiftly followed the 
color-line legislation ; and, with every indication 
of favor toward caste manifested in the Northern 
Church, the cause of organic union advances & 
step. A leading Southern Methodist not long ago 
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said to one of our representatives : ‘Come down 
and educate the Negroes and help us to put them 
all into a big Negro Methodist Church by them- 
selves.” With this obstacle removed, what could 
prevent the two Churches from becoming one 
again? On many accounts, such an event would 
be heartily welcomed; but we cannot afford 
to hasten it, at the cost of sacrifice of principle. 


Such an issue of our work in the South means | 


ignominious defeat. 

When our Church went into the South, after the 
war, it was, I think, one of our great and honored 
leaders, then editor of the Christian Advocate, 
who suggested that “color blindness ” was the 
condition necessary to success. Our mission 
was to reach and save immortal souls (which are 
neither white nor black), and not to concern our- 
selves about the color of the body, which is but 
dust. If the Church had persevered in the de- 
termination to know no man after the flesh, it 
must, in the end, have wona noble and lasting 
victory ; but many, in the midst of the battle, 
are ready to abandon what they deem a hopeless 
cause and to confess that caste is allin all. He 
who bade the Church go into the conflict color- 
blind advises it to open its eyes to the fact that 
the social distinction which is based on color 
cannot be ignored. It exists in the North, as 
well as in the South. The Church must recog- 
nize this prejudice,and “order its conduct 
accordingly.” We cannot rebuke Mr. King be- 
cause what he has done our Northern churches 
are practically doing. They do not make public 
announcement that colored persons are not 


wanted; but colored persons are not made | 


to feel welcome. I think most of us 
admit that we share in this race preju- 
dice. We admit it: but we are sorry 
for it. We confess it as we confess tendency to 
sin; but we believe that both are unholy and 
we fight against them. Our churches in the 
North are, undoubtedly, affected by this prej- 
udice; butit is disappearing. Some of them 
do not like to have Negroes receive the commun- 
ion at the same table with the whites; but I 


do’ not believe that there is a single society | 


which would dare to refuse to admit colored 
persons to church privileges. The difference 
between actually excluding a class of persons 
from a congregation and not making them wel- 
come may not be a difference of kind; but it is 
so wide a difference of degree as to make a 
contrast more fitting than a comparison, It 
seems to me, therefore, that my revered fricnd, 
Dr. Curry, has not only most unjustly magni- 
fied the color prejudice in the North, but he has 
altogether underestimated the wickedness of the 
outrage in Alabama and the spirit which prompt- 
ed and upholds it. 

The truth is that while color prejudice, both 
North and South, has been diminishing in the 
past twenty years, our Church in the South has 
been growing more tolerant of it. While such a 
stronghold of this prejudice in the North as 
New York City is abolishing the color-line in its 
schools, our Church is drawing it more rigidly 
in the South. While Southern churches are 
yielding somewhat to the liberal sentiment of the 
North, our Church in the South is yielding to 
Southern sentiment. 

The secret of much wrong thinking and 
wrong practice concerning mixed churches is the 
idea which both Dr. Curry and Dr, Wheeler 
seem to regard as universal, that the Church is a 
social institution. If this be once admitted, Dr. 
Wheeler is right in contending that the lines of 
social distinction which are drawn in the draw- 


ing-room will inevitably be drawn in the Church. | 


Here is a basis quite sufficient to build white and 
colored churches upon ; but it is just as certain- 
ly broad enough for other social distinctions, 
which Methodism, of all branches of the Church 
Catnolic, has been the least willing to admit. 
Seeing, as Dr. Wheeler sees, that the employer 
and the laborer, the rich and the poor, the 
learned and thé unlearned form different and 
more or less distinct classes in society, we cannot 
only justify churches organized on the color- 
line ; but we must be prepared to justify churches 
organized exclusively for the rich ; churches for 
the poor; churches for the educated and 
churches for the uneducated ; churches for mer- 
chants, and distinct churches for clerks. The idea 
that the Church is a social institution, if rigidly 
adhered to, would give us a system of Class dis- 
tinctions as intricate as that of India. There 
are two great facts which make the whole human 
Face absolutely equal, absolutely without distinct- 
ive claims or advantages, before the altar. The 
first is the fact of universal sin ; the second is the 
fact of universal need of salvation. Men of all de- 
grees, from the prince to the peasant, from the 
millionaire to the pauper, from the most pro- 
found scholar to the most unlettered backwoods- 
man, from the whitest European to the blackest 
African, meet in church on a common platform. 
They leave their social distinctions, their rank, 
and their peculiar privileges outside the church- 
door. Here is the one place where all the sons of 
God may meet and work together as one family. 
The Duke of Wellington knelt at the altar with 
& plain farmer and received the sacrament, 
“ Here,” said he, “we are brothers.” The Church 
is associational, rather than social. It exists in 
society, is formed from society, and exercises 
the most powerful influence on society ; but its 








province is neither to break down nor build up 
distinctions in society. It may inculcate prin- 
ciples, which men and women will carry into 
their social relations, for the cure of such evils 
as may exist in society ; but it is not its province 
as an organization to form and regulate society. 
Its distinct work is to draw all men to Christ and 
help them to live a righteous and useful life. 

If the Gospel is for all races and classes of 
mnen, without distinction of merit or demerit, 
wealth or poverty, scholarship or ignorance, 
white faces or black, how can we refuse to wor- 
ship at the same altar with the Negro, the Mon- 
golian, or the Indian, or refuse to permit them to 
worship with us? The Church is not a club. 
God's table is not a private table. God's word is 
free, his house is free, his salvation is free. 
Shall man lay down restrictions where God has 
not? We cannot exalt Christ and find room in 
the Church for Caste. It is Christ or Caste. 

I have left myself no time to bring forward, in 
detail, the many and pressing reasons which 
make the association of white and colored per- 
sons in church and conference and school] in- 
dispensable to the best interests of both races. 
I may, however, briefly indicate some of them. 

1. The Negro, in order not to become a scourge 
to society and the state, must cultivate a manly, 
self-reliant spirit. By treating him as an inferior 
we hinder the development of this spirit. 

2. The moral character ef the Negro must be 
changed and improved. By leaving him to him- 
self we neglect the most powerful influence that 
could be used to this end. 

3. His standard of moral and religious life 
must not be lower than ourown. By organizing 
exclusively Negro churches we encourage him 
in selecting a lower standard. 

4. His aspirations and desires for higher cul- 
ture and efficiency need to be quickened and 
strengthened. By drawing the “color-line” we 
deprive him of the lifting power of association. 

5. As a Church we cannot hold our Negro con- 
stituency if we deny them the advantages and 
privileges of association. Ex-senator Revels 
raises a warning cry against what he calls the 
“dreadful prejudice cropping out against the 
poor unfortunate” Negroes, who, he intimates, 
will not go where they are not wanted. If the 
Church South could not retain its colored mem- 
bers on caste principles, our Church cannot hope 
to. 

Our Church is burdened by an awful respons- 
ibility. It is thrust upon us. We cannot evade 
it. Some of you may have read a singularly 
beautiful prayer by the Negro Bishop Holly, in 
Westminster Abbey. Let me quote one sentence, 
as a concluding petition, in which all may join : 

“QO thou Saviour Christ, Son of the Living 
God who, when thou wast spurned by the Jews 
of the race of Shem, and who, when delivered up 
without cause by the Romans of the race of 
Japheth, on the day of thy crucifixion hadst thy 
ponderous cross borne to Golgotha’s summit on 
the stalwart shoulders of Simon the Cyrenian, of 
the race of Ham—I pray thee, O precious Sa- 
viour, remember that forlorn, despised, and re- 
jected race whose son bore thy cross, when thou 
shalt come, in the power and majesty of thy 
Eternal Kingdom, to distribute thy crowns of 
everlasting glory.” 


Lymn Aotes. 


AMERICAN WRITERS.—MRS. WHITCHER, 
1811—1852. 


BY PROFESSOR FREDERIC M. BIRD. 


NEARLY everybody has read the ‘‘ Widow Bedott 
Papers,” but few who enjoyed their rollicking 
humor knew or fancied that the author was a 
lady of deep piety and shrinking modesty, who 
preferred a very different style of composition. 

Frances Miriam Berry was born at Whitestown, 
Oneida County, N. Y., November Ist, 1811. She 
married, January 6th, 1847, Benjamin William 
Whitcher, Episcopal minister in that place. The 
following Spring they removed to Elmira, She 
died of consumption, January 4th, 1852. Her 
minor writings have never, I believe, been 
collected. In the Summer of 1846 she became a 
regular contributor to Neal's Saturday Gazette 
and in that paper or in the Gospel Messenger her 
hymns appeared. None of them, so far as I 
know, have gone into the collections, and I de- 
part from the usual order of these Notes in not 
only mentioning, but citing a few. Here is a 
versified Litany, which might be useful if we had 
not Sir Robert Grant's. 


Saviour! Thou who dost deliver 
Those that trust thy glorious name, 
Yesterday, to-day, forever, 
Still unchangeably the same. 
Israel's Shepherd! seek and find me; 
Lead me in the narrow way: 
To thy cross in mercy bind me, 
Nevermore from thee to stray. 


By thy holy incarnation, 
By thy painful life below, 


To the thief who with thee died; 





By thy truth, that cannot vary, 
Draw my trembling soul to Thee; 
Save me, O thou Son of Mary; 
To thy sheltering arms I flee. 


Wake, my soul! thou idle dreamer, 
Sinking in an unknown wave; 

Stretch thy hand, my dear Redeemer; 
Save, for only thou canst save. 


The following is of the same grave and lenten 
character, though more subjective. It was writ- 
en “during a period of suffering.” 


Afflict me, Father. Let thy heavy rod 
Fall on my sinful head; 

I would not shun the sufferings of my God, 
Whose blood for me was shed. 


Afflict me, Father. I will take the cross 
Unmurmuringly and stil), 

By thy good help, and bear all earthly loss, 
If I may do thy will. 


Aye, slay me, Father, and I will not fear 
The coming of Death's dart, 

If I may see the Lord's kind angel near, 

*To strengthen my weak heart. 


As already hinted, this is in quite another vein 
from the book by which she is generally known. 
Her daughter, whose filial piety has preserved 
and transmitted these memorials, speaks of her 
possessing ‘‘ that melancholy temperament which 
almost always characterizes a humorist,” and 
writes : ‘‘much as she excelled in the comic vein, 
it was not chosen to gratify her own taste or 
inclination, In one of her letters from Elmira 
she says: ‘I am heartily sick of Bedotting 
and Maguiring, and only wish I could be per- 
mitted to write more sensible things’”—a curi- 
ous though by no means solitary instance of 
discontent with one’s main talent and with pub- 
lic satisfaction therein. Rachel, unequaled in 
tragedy, greatly preferred to act in comedy, at 
which she was but mediocre. But Mrs. Whit- 
cher’s is, perhaps, the only case of a successful 
humorist whose favorite occupation was the 
making of somber devotional verse. There is 
little or no variety in the selections before me. 
Their theme is one and the feelings it arouses 
the same throughout. The ‘ Bedott Papers” 
must have represented one side of her nature. 
But, to judge by these hymns, her life was a per- 
petual Passion Week and her constant mental 
attitude 
adoration before the Cross. Whether the start- 
ing-point be the Church’s services and teachings, 
which she dearly loved, or her private thoughts 
and experiences, her burden is the same. Thus: 


Peace, stubborn will! 
Peace, restless heart! forget thy griefs, and think 
Upon the bitter cup which he did drink, 

Meekly and still. 


Thou bearest naught 
Of anguish that thy Saviour did not kno 
He suffered all thy sorrow, save the woe 
Thy sin has wrought. 


(Her theology was not Calvinistic ; but this ex- 
ception is curiously made. ) 


O trust His word 

When uneeen foes assail. There was an hour 

Of gloom and darkness, when the fiend had power 
To tempt thy Lord. 


Lean on His breast 
When earthly love forsakes t hee, and the charm 
Of friendship dies away. His holy arm 

Will give thee rest. 


She gazes with delight upon the sunset; but 
only to reflect that human frailty cannot mar 
that splendid panorama, as it has the terrestrial 
landscape : 


Author of Beauty. All thy hand hath made 
Is wondrous fair and bright ; 

But in yon gloriaus arch I see displayed 
Clearest thy power and might. 


The earth is beautiful. Thou madest it so; 
But sin hath marred its face, 

And over all the fairest spots below 
Still leaves its staining trace. 


Therefore, O Father! to yon realm of light 
I turn with awe and joy; 

Man's finger cannot reach the radiant hight, 
Thine impress to destroy. 


If any one will turn from these poems to that 
headed ‘Can't Calkilate,” in the Bedott Papers, 
he will see a contrast indeed. The rich, if not 
very refined humor of that book seems genuine 
enough ; but this is a deeper and more real 
strain. So far from possessing the genial turn 
which one expects in the delineator of the Elder 
and the Widow, “‘she was of a reserved and fe- 
tiring disposition and timid with strangers to a 
degree that was often mistaken for haughtiness 
or a conscious sense of superiority. Only her 
most intimate acquaintances knew her loving 
and unselfish nature.” ‘‘ Jeremy Taylor's ‘ Holy 
Living and Dying’ was her favorite book and 
her constant companion during her hours of 
health, as well as in the long, weary months of 
sickness which preceded her death.” 


How mean the little griefs appear 
That make my soul complain ; 

How foul the sins that placed Him there 
And caused His dying pain! 


O Sacred Cross! on thee impaled, 
Let my transgressions die, 

And where my Saviour’s feet were nailed 
May I forever lie! 


one of profoundly sincere and sad | 


Allow for a slight, a very slight, accession of 
modernness, and it might be Anne Steele or 
Elizabeth Scott who is singing : 

Was e’er such all-enduring love, 
Unchanging, wondrous, free, 

Ae that which drew Thee from above 
To save a wretch like me? 


Thrice welcome to my closing eye 
The opening tomb shall be, 

If from the grave where Thou didst lie 
I may but rise to Thee! 


Lenien UNIVERSITY. 


Science, 


DEEP-SEA FISHES. 

Tue knowledge of the existence of deep-sea 
fishes is one of the recent discoveries of ichthy- 
ology. ‘It is only about twenty years ago,” says 
a writer in the London Quarterly Review, in a re- 
view of Dr. Giinther’s recent work on fishes, ‘that, 
from the evidence afforded by the anatomical 
structure of a few singular fishes, obtained in 
| the North Atlantic, an opinion was expressed 
| that these fishes inhabited great depths of the 
sea and that their orpanization waa specially 
adapted for living under the physical abyssal 
conditions. These fishes agreed in the character 
of their connective tissue, which was 80 ex 
tremely weak as to yield to and to break under 
the slightest pressure, so that the greatest 
difficulty is experienced to preserve their body 
in its continuity. Another singular cireum- 
stance was that some of the specimens were 
picked up floating on the surface of the water, 
having met their® death whilst engaged in 
swallowing or digesting another fish, not much 
inferior or even superior in size to themselves, 

“The first peculiarity was accounted for by 
the fact that, if these fishes really inhabited the 
great depth supposed, their removal from the 
enormous pressure under which they lived 
would be accompanied by such an expansion 
of the gases within their tissues as to rupture 
them and to cause a separation of the parts 
which had been held together by the pressure, 
The second circumstance was explained thus: 
A raptorial fish, organized to live at a depth of 
between 500 to 600 fathoms, seizes another 
usually inhabiting a depth of between 300 to 
500 fathoms. In its struggles to escape, the fish 
seized, nearly as large or strong as the attacking 
fish, carries the latter out of its depth into a 
higher stratum, where the diminished pressure 
causes such an expansion of gases as to make 
the destroyer, with ite victim, rise with in- 
creasing rapidity toward the surface, which 
they reach dead or in a dying condition.” 

It was also shown that, as the same species 
and genera are found in very distinct parte of 
the globe, these deep-sea fishes are not limited 
in their range, and, consequently (as has since 
been admitted on other grounds), that the phys- 
icial conditions of the ocean depths must be 
much alike all the world over. ‘That the deep- 
sea fishes are not of a peculiar order, how- 
ever peculiarly organized, but for the most part 
modified forms of surface-types, was another con- 
clusion arrived at from the scattered evidence 
available before dredging at great depths was 
systematically practiced, and a conclusion that 
has since proved to be right. Nevertheless, it 
still remained to ascertain more precisely the 
bathymetrical horizons in which the different 
kinds lived; and this has been to some extent 
attained by observations made during the voy- 
age of the “Challenger,” though these cannot 
be received without further critical examina- 
tion ; for, unfortunately, no precaution seems to 
have been taken to keep the mouth of the dredge 
closed during its descént or ascent, and, 
therefore, it is probable, if not in some cases 
certain, that fishes were occasionally entrapped 
while the machine was passing through the sur- 
face water. On the other hand, the majority of 
the examples taken in the dredge literally offer in- 
ternal evidence that they were inhabitants of the 
abysses, being #0 organized as to be unable to live 
near the surface, and, consequently, that they 
were captured at the greatest depth to which the 
dredge reached or nearly #0, 

The physical conditions of the deep-sea affect- 
ing the organization and distribution of these 
fishes, which it is so hard to realize to the mind, 
are thus formulated by our author : 

“1, Absence of Sunlight.~—Probably the rays of 
the sun do not penetrate to and certainly do not ex- . 
tend beyond a depth of 200 fathoms; therefore, we 
may consider this to be the depth where the deep- 
sea fauna commences. Absence of light is, of ne- 
cessity, accompanied by modifications of the organs 
of vision and by simplification of colors. 

“2. The Absence of Sunlight is in some measure 
compensated for by the presence of phosphorescent 
light, produced by many marine animals and, also, 
by numerous deep-sea fishes. 

“8. Depression and Equality of the Temperature.— 
At adepth of 500 fathoms the temperature of the 
water is already as jow as 40° Fahr. and perfectly 











fishes. 
“4, The Increased Pressure of the Water.—The 
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pressure of the atmosphere on the level of the sea 
amounts to fifteen pounds per square inch of the 
surface of the body on an animal; but the pressure 
amounts to a ton weight for every 1,000 fathoms of 
depth. 

“6. With the Sunlight Vegetable Life Ceases in the 
Depths of the Sea.—All deep-sea fishes are, there- 
fore, carnivorous; the most voracious feeding 
frequently on their own offspring and the toothless 
kinds being nourished by the animalcules which 
live on ihe bottom or which, “ like a constant rain,” 
settle down from the upper strata, toward the bot- 
tom of the sea. 

“6. The Perfect Quiet of the Water at Great 
Deptha.—The agitation of the water caused by the 
disturbances of the air does not extend beyond the 
depth of a few fathoms. Below this surface 
stratum there is no other movement except the 
quiet flow of ocean currents, and near the bottom of 
the deep sea the water is probably ina state of en- 
tire quiescence,” 

Now the effect of these conditions on some part 
or parts of their structure is such that all deep- 
sea fishes are easy recognizable without positive 
evidence of their having been caught at a great 
depth ; and in many of them the most striking 
characteristics relate to the pressure of the 
water they inhabit. Their bones and muscles are 
comparatively feebly developed. The former 
“have a fibrous, fissured, and cavernous texture ; 
are light, with scarcely any calcareous matter, so 
that the point of a needle will readily penetrate 
them without breaking.” They are loosely at- 
tached to each other, the vertebre especially ; 
and, unless carefully handled, the body will al- 
most fall to pieces. But that this is not the 
animal’s normal condition we may be well as- 
sured, Itis due simply to the absence of the 
pressure, which keeps the whole organization 
compact; for, as has just ‘been stated, most of 
these fishes are rapacious, and, to indulge their 
voracity (enormous, as we shall presently see), 
they must execute rapidand powerful move- 
ments, to effect which their muscles must be as 
firm and their vertebrw as tautly braced as in 
their surface-swimming relatives. Marvelous as 
this is, it is far from being all that is marvelous 
in the structure of these dwellers in the profund- 
ities. We pass over the modifications of the 
eyes, for such are found in plenty of other groups 
of animals ; but many of them are furnished with 
‘* more or less numerous, round, shining, mother- 
of -pearl colored bodies imbedded in the skin,” 


“ As ’twere in scorn of eyes, reflecting gems.” 
Here let us again quote Dr. Ginther;: 


“These so-called phosphorescent or luminous 

organs are either larger bodies of an val or irregu- 
larly elliptical shape placed on the head, in the 
vicinity of the eye, or smaller round globular bodies 
arranged symmetrically in series along the side of the 
body and tall, especially near the abdominal profile, 
jess frequently along the back. . .« The organs 
of one kind consist of an anterior, biconvex lens- 
like body, which is transparent during life, simple, 
of composed of rods, and of a posterior chamber, 
which is filled with a transparent fluid and coated 
with a dark membrane, composed of hexagonal 
cella or of rods arranged as in the retina. 
In the other kind the organ shows throughout a 
simply glandular structure, but apparently without 
an efferent duct, Branches of the spinal nerves run 
to each organ and are distributed over the retina- 
like membrane or the glandular follicles. The 
former kind of organs are considered by some 
tiataralista true organs of vision (accessory eyes), 
the functions of the latter being left inexplained 
by them.” 


There can, it seems, be no reasonable doubt 
that the function of both these kinds of organs 
has reference to the conditions of light under 
which the animals possessing them live; but 
further than that our judgment concerning them 
must at present be suspended. Dr. Ginther 
briefly states the three hypotheses which have 
been broached as possible. First, that both 
kinds are “‘ accessory eyes ;’ to which there is the 
objection that several fishes, having well- 
developed and even large eyes, perfectly adapted 
for seeing in the dark, are endowed with them, 
while in the other deep-sea fishes, without exter- 
nal eyes, they are absent. Secondly, that only 
the organs with a lenticular body and a retina- 
like membrane behind it are visual, but that the 
glandular organs are phosphorescent ; and more 
may be said for this view than for any other, 
since the glandular organs are certainly luminous, 
Thirdly, that all the organs are producers of 
light, in which case it must proceed from the 
inner cavity and be emitted through the lens- 
like body as through a “ bull’s-eye” lantern. We 
hope we shall before long learn which of these 
suppositions may be adopted ; but it will not be 
easy, we think, to decide the question. It might 
be different if we could but capture some of these 
remarkable beings alive and unhurt, and, remov- 
ing them to an aquarium, reproduce in a glass 
tank the conditions of the deep sea. That may 
in time come to pass; but, meanwhile, we must 
depend on the investigations of anatomists. 

Among other properties of the deep-sea fishes 
and in connection with their visual powers, it 
may be observed that they display few colors, and 
gay tints would, indeed, be useless amid “the 
gloom of Tartarus profound.” Their body is 
generally either black or silvery ; but the silvery- 
ness has most brilliant sheen, which is pre- 
served even after years of immersion in spirit. 
A few are “picked out,” as a coach-painter 
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| might say, with bright scarlet, either on the fin- 





rays or the filaments attached thereto. Such fila- 
ments, developed in connection with the fins 
or the end of the tail, are, we may remark, em- 
inently characteristic of fishes that inhabit still 
water, and many of the Deep-sea forms are 
adorned by them—a fact perfectly in accord- 
ance with the belief in the unvexed state of the 
nethermost abysses. Another remarkable prop- 
erty of some of these creatures 
“That woo the slimy bottom of the deep,” 


is the stomach, so capable of distension that it 
can hold a prey of twice the bulk of the destroy- 
er. Figures of two of these are given by Dr. 
Giinther (pp. 311, 473), reproduced from Mr. 
Ford’s beautiful plates in the “ Proceedings of 
the Zodlogical Society” (1866, pl. ii, and 1864, 
pl. xxv). Even with such a meal, they are not 
always content; for, though a fish seven 
inches and a half long was found in the latter 
specimen, itself not four inches in length, yet, 
we are told, ‘ it was tempted to take a bait.” One 
of the earliest recorded instances of thés extra- 
ordinary voracity was observed by Mr. Johnson, 
who wrote as follows of a specimen (of another 
and very rare species, however), he procured at 
Madeira, which had been found floating on the 
surface : 

“The man from whom I obtained it stated that 
he had a fish with two heads, two mouths, four 
eyes, and a tail growing out of the middle of the 
back, which had astonished the whole market; and 
the fishermen one and all declared they had never 
met with anything like it before. At first sight it 
really did appear to be the monster described; but a 
short examination brought to light the fact that one 
fish had been swallowed by another, and that the 
features of the former were seen through the thin, 
extensible skin of the latter. On extracting the fish 
that had been swallowed, it proved . to have 
a diameter several times exceeding that of its 
enemy, whose stomach it had distended to an un- 
natural and painful degree.”—“Annals of Natural 
History,” October, 1862, p. 277. 


Sanitary. 


THE ADULTERATIONS OF FOODS, 
ETC 





Tue public is greatly concerned in all that re- 
lates to the adulterations of foods, of drugs, of 
drinks, andof tobacco. The temptations of trade 
in these directions have been very great for the 
last few years. It is to be feared that the stand- 
ard of fair dealing has been much lowered, so that 
now, under the pretense of various grades, adul- 
terations are made by men who would not like 
to call th Ives dish t. Competition has 
become #0 severe that the honest dealer finds 
himself embarrassed by the little frauds and 
cheaper sales of his neighbors. The small pack- 
age method, by which almost every article is fur- 
nished in small parcels, has greatly aided this 
system. 

Many of the adulterations or admixtures are 
simply commercial frauds. The article is dete- 
riorated by some inert or inexpensive substance, 
so that the profits are larger, although no direct 
injury is done to the health of the people. Yet 
even in these cases it is well to consider how 
largely the buyers and consumers may suffer in 
this regard. The man who buys a quart of milk 
for his children will not have them so well nour- 
ished if a good part is pure water. Many a 
housewife, who is not a poor cook, finds her 
bread or biscuit heavy, because the cream of 
tartar or soda is mostly terra alba or the yeast 
imperfect. The laborer and all are dependent 
upon the kind of food furnished and a healthy 
meal is not made out of dough. The working 
classes suffer greatly from all the varieties of 
cheap groceries and food stuffs—cheap, general- 
ly, because they have not in them the food which 
the name or the price represents. In all. these 
cases, although there may have been no addition 
of any substances positively injurious, there has 
been such a diminution of food value as to tell 
seriously upon health and life. The substitutions 
which have taken place, also, amount often to 
practical pounds against the welfare of the peo- 
ple. Gluco#e is certainly not harmful; but, if 
sold for cane siigar, it gives but a part of the nu- 
triment it promises. Oleomargarine has fat in 
it, and, if well made, is of service in the place of 
butter ; but, if made of diseased animals or mixed 
with the lowest grades of oils, the system is not 
cheated as easily as is the consumer. 

While tea and coffee do not rank high as 
aliments, yet they are recognized as of service in 
sustaining nerve energy or in recovery from 
fatigue. We think that the adulterations of 
those are to be carefully watched in the interests 
of the general health. Although we would glad- 
ly expel tobacco from the use of mankind, yet, as 
it is so very largely used, it is very important to 
have what its admixtures are and whether, as is 
alleged, poppy leaves or other sedatives or the 
juices therefrom are added. It is fortunate that 
chemistry and the microscope have come #0 
largely to our aid in many of these examinations, 
Polariscopic examinations of sugar, of the 
starches, etc., not only shows the character, but 
much as to the quality of material. The ex- 
amination of solids is, as a rule, more satisfactory 











than that of fluids. It is an important question 
how far the Government should provide for all 
these tests. Already several of the states have 
made appropriations for this work. New York has 
a well-organized corps of analysts and is endeavor- 
ing to prevent baneful admixtures and to regu- 
late those which within certain limits are allow- 
able. For instance, the reduction of tard and 
that of some of the spices is of advantage, if only 
the quality and the material are known. In law it 
has thus far not been found practicable to draw 
the line between those adulterations which are 
fraudulent and those which introduce deleteri- 
ous substances, since the reduction in food value, 
unless specified, is practically a deduction from 
health. It is so difficult to deal with every shop 
that our chief method of protection is in dealing 
with manufacturers and seeing to it that these 
put pure articles upon the market. 

Flour needs to be watched as to its admix- 
ture with alum. This so whitens the product of 
the flour as to present a great temptation. 
Alum in any considerable quantity interferes 
much with digestion and seriously injures the 
teeth. The prepared flours rise rapidly and 
may be good foods; but the chemicals added 
need to be closely watched. The various forms of 
canned goods now upon the market need most care- 
ful circumspection. There are chemical changes 
which these sometimes undergo, as well as sub- 
stitutions. It is now not difficult by the use 
of flavorings to make jellies of various fruits out 
of the most inert material. 

The use of pickles, of catsup, or of various 
condiments has now become so universal that 
this department cannot be overlooked. Many a 
case of Bright's Disease has its start in overstim- 
ilus of the kidney, dependent upon various irri- 
tating substances which are used. 

As the value of a drug used in sickness depend 
so much on its quality, the Government cannot 
be too particular in these importations. Indeed, 
the time has come when instinct of trusting 
to the various states the General Government 
should exercise large oversight of all food im- 
ports, and of such great food-producing factories 
as furnish large supplies to the general market. 
The fact that no home-test can be made and that 
individuals are so powerless for their own pro- 
tection should lead to more adequate protection 
through the agricultural or some other depart- 
ment of the United States. 


| Fine Arts. 


PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY OF ART- 
ISTS. 








Ix the pastoral serenity of Chestnut Street, 
above Seventeenth (any place in Philadelphia is 
above every other place—Philadelphians never 
say that any place in their city is below any- 
where), there is a little art gallery where there 
is a little exhibition of very good pictures. The 
exhibition is under the auspices of the Philadel- 
phia Society of Artists, and is devoted to water- 
colors. There are several New York artists rep- 
resented, not by new pictures, and generally by 
pictures that have failed to find purchasers in 
the other and larger exhibitions in different 
parts of the country. Several of the most im- 
portant of the Philadelphia artists have no 
representation on the walls. Lippineott, nor 
Kirkpatrick, nor Stephen Parish have pictures. 
Perhaps it is getting to be in Philadelphia as it 
is in Boston, where some of the best of the 
painters regard the galleries as mere clearing- 
houses, places to deposit their pictures only 
when there is no important exhibition going on 
in New York. 

Among the artists that do exhibit in Philadel- 
phia, certainly Thomas B. Craig deserves the 
first mention. He has numerous pictures in the 
exhibition—pictures that are rich in color and 
lovely in sentiment. It is no small thing for an 
artist to have learned the lessons of strength and 
refinement in his method of treating landscapes. 
Craig’s pictures are full of the quiet pastoral 
spirit. They are not novel as to subjects, not in 
the least sensational in treatment—they are 
natural. The pictures by Charles E. Dana are 
attracting a good deal of attention for their 
fidelity to nature. These are Norman scenes 
mostly—bits of picturesque seashore, with very 
“living” peasant figures here and there. There 
is not a line of bad drawing, and one feels that 
the artist felt and understood the local color in 
which he studied. There are also Oriental scenes, 
full of the dreamy atmosphere of the East and 
of the lazy movement of the Orientals. Mr. 
Dana catches with rare precision the spirit of his 
surroundings, In his art he is a cosmopolitan, 
being at home where he happens to be. 

More than once James Cantwell’s pictures have 
been spoken of in this column, and his picture 
in this exhibition justifies all the praise that has 
been given him. ‘Near Jamesville, N. Y.,” is 
singularly luminous in color, with a sky that 
broods tenderly over a lovely landscape—a sky 
out of which birds might fly or storms might 
come, 

There are two or three excellent little pictures 
here by W. H. Drake. How well he understands 
Nature! How well he sees, and how certainly he 
knows what he sees! His pictures are simple and 








_ His ‘‘ Homeward” is an idyl of country 
fe. 

H. T. Cariss sends an affected ““ Malvolio” 
—affected in posture—having the lines and 
angles of a lay figure, but brilliant in color ang 
theatrical in costume. It must have seemeg 
droll to Mr. Cariss to find himself painting so 
commonplace a figure, for his pictures of simple 
every-day life have been full of truth and replete 
with the feeling of beauty. 

F. O. C. Darley—yesterday, to-day and forever 
the same—telling stories in lines and color, artis- 
tic tableaux vivants, not quite life, but very like 
it. Prosper L. Senat has a good many pictures 
in the exhibition ; and that is well, since he can 
paint. The exhibition might almost be called a 
joint exhibition of the pictures of James B. 
Sword, Thomas B. Craig, Prosper L. Senat, and 
F. F. DeCrano, with a few others interspersed 
by way of foils. But this quartette are all artists. 
It is not like our Academicians making a display 
of their wares in their Academy. So far the 
sales of pictures have not been large ; but interest 
in anything is of slow growth in Philadelphia. 
The dear people of that dear city are too shrewd 
to let 80 many good pictures slip into the collec- 
tions of New York buyers, and one may safely 
predict an increasing patronage to this not half 
bad exhibition. 
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Amona sculptors things are moving apace. 
It has been a year of good commissions, and 
next year promises to be a better one. J. Q. A. 
Ward is engaged upona statue of Washington. 
The Shaw memorial takes as much of Augustus 
St. Gaudens’s time as he can spare from the serv- 
ice of Mr. John La Farge, for whom he is doing 
some excellent decorative modeling. Mr. Olin 
L. Warner is still working upon the Buckingham 
statue, with the statue of William Lloyd Garri- 
son awaiting him when that is completed. A 
statue of Ralph Waldo Emerson, by Mr. Daniel 
C. French, is to be placed in the yard of the pub- 
lic library at Concord, Mass. The commission 
for the monument to be placed over the remains 
of John Howard Payne, at Oak Hill Ceme- 
tery, on Georgetown Heights, is reported to 
have been given by Mr. W. W. Corcoran to 
Messrs. Moffat and Doyle, of this city, who exe- 
cuted one or two figures for the Pilgrims’ 
Monument at Plymouth, Mass. The marble 
statue of Robert Fulton, by Mr. Howard 
Roberts, has been lately placed in the Capitol 
at Washington. Mr. W. R. movan has 
recently sent away the model for a bronze 
statue of Washington, to be placed in the pub- 
lic square at Caracas, Venezuela. The statue of 
Harriet Martineau, by Miss Anne Whitney, is 
being cut in marble in Italy. Mr. Raphael de 
la Cota, a young Venezuelan sculptor is en- 
gaged in this city upon astatue of Simon Boli- 
var, ‘“‘The Liberator.” 


....Reviving activity in the picture market! 
The Academy sales have been brisk from the 
start. Perhaps this is because the buyers have 
rushed in to secure the few good pictures. 
There have been some gentlemen with large com- 
missions from Canada. On _ buyers’-day, the 
sales amounted to $10,000, as against $7,000 last 
year. The sales for the first week of last year’s 
exhibition footed up $22,000. This year they are 
$2,000 in advance. 


....Dogs by J. M. Tracye, and fish by Kil- 
bourne, will constitute the next attraction at the 
delightful American Art Galleries, and after that 
we shall see what our artists have prepared to 
send to the International Exhibition at Munich. 


° ° 
Biblical Aesearch, 

Tue Literarischer Handweiser (a semi-month- 
ly, published in the interests of Catholic Germany, 
by Hiilskamp in Munster) for December 5th, con- 
tains the eighth and last of a series of articles on 
editions of the New Testament Text since Lach- 
mann. The conclusion is remarkable at once for 
its confession of need and its indication of prog- 
ress. It admits that there is no good and suffi- 
cient manual of the Greek New Testament in 
existence for the Catholics ; but hopes that, when 
beiter times come for the Catholics in Germany, 
a better edition may be produced for their young 
theological students than the “kahle und 
kalte” (bald and cold), Taiichintz edition. 
It specifies, moreover, what the Prolegomena 
(‘to be written in Latin”) should contain. It 
should consist of four sections, the first of which 
should point out from the Fathers and Councils 
the value and significance and beauty of a study 
of New Testament MSS., enlivened with speci- 
mens} anda short introduction to that branch 
of study. The second should treat of the litera- 
ture and history of the N. T. text, in MSS., ver- 
sions, and printed editions, and of the palwog- 
raphy in general, but including an account of the 
critical principles which have controlled the re- 
cent noted editors. The third, ‘to consist of 
about 25 pages,” should contain critical annota- 
tions and discussions and conclusions concerning 
certain passages, by way of examples for handling 
questions of text criticism. The fourth should 
contain a tabular summary of the history given 
in the Gospels and Acts. The edition should 
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contain & very carefully revised Greek text, as 
well as of the Vulgate; having regard to all the 
latest investigations. It should, also, have a selec- 
tion of parallel references, a map of Greece, Asia 
Minor, and Palestine, ‘‘at the close of the book, 
like the editio academica of Tischendorf.” Such 
an edition, it is presumed, would add greatly to 
the interest of the young theological students ; 
but the revision of the Greek text would bea 
work full of toil and trouble and could be ac- 
complished only by a union of [Catholic] forces ; 
and it is hoped that among the men in orders 
whom the “ Culturkampf” has driven out of 
Germany, are to be found not only theologians, 
but men of philological capacity and attain- 
ments, who will “write for this work and give 
to Catholic Germany and the Catholic world an 
edition of the highest grade of scientific knowl- 
edge and such as will answer the needs of the 
present time,” 

. Asingular and interesting contribution to 
what is directly known about the early struggles 
of paganism against Christianity has lately been 
made by Egypt in a Demotic papyrus, whose 
burden is the malediction of an Egyptian mother 
on her son embracing Christianity. It tells of a 
man, Petosor by name, who, having been con- 
verted to the faith of Christ, had, according to 
custom, changed his pagan name, which meant 
“the gift of Osiris,” into the Christian name 
Peter, not unlike the former. The zeal of the new 
convert also carried him to so great length as 
uttering threats against paganism, still in power 
very much as would one who might have held a 
high position among the priests, or afterward 
among the clergy, as his mother  repre- 
ents him, always as a kind of chief in a sect. 
She reproaches him because he lived 
with others in abundance and abandoned 
his former relatives. She speaks of his threats 
against the temples and of his sacriligious par- 
odies of the sacred rites. She wishes by her 
maledictions to avenge the cause of the gods 
outraged by her son ; and, for this reason, acting 
not in her own name alone, but for her dead hus- 
band as well, she wrote this solemn protestation. 
She refuses to call her son by the sacred name, 
Petosor, which she had given him at his birth, 
shrinking, also, from accepting the profane name 
Peter assumed, when he was evangelized ; but she 
calls him Petu, or simply Tu, “ the gift.” 

..In the Zeitschrift fiir kirchliche Wissen- 
schaft und kirchliches Leben, 1882, No. 12, p. 671, 
672, C. J. Bredenkamp, a privatdocent at Er- 
langen, offers an explanation of Genesis xx, 17, 
18. All critics agrees that xx, 18 is a late addi- 


tion to explain 77 27), **and they bare,” in verse 
17. If the healing of the illness showed itself in 
the fact that the women in Abimelech’s house 
gave birth to children, the illness must have been 
a closing of the wombs, whether as to conception 
or as to birth. Bredenkamp disposes of all the 
various theories offered to make this state of 
affairs plausible and disposes of the necessity of 


the interpolated verse 18, by pointing v0" 
defective for wy “and his children.” It says 


simply that Abimelech and his wives and his con- 
cubjnes and children were ill by divine inter- 
position. What the illness was is not stated. 
Some copyists added verse 18, to explain the un- 


intelligible yw) This was not the editor. It 


was some one after the closing revision and 
before the Septuagint, since the latter contains 
the verse. Of course, the verse should be struck 
out. 


.-It will be of interest to the friends of 
Biblical studies to learn that the five thousand 
copies of the fourth (the stereotyped) edition of 
the New Testament, as translated into Hebrew by 
Professor Franz Delitzsch (eee THe INDEPENDENT 
for April 13th, 1882) are nearly exhausted. The 
society have written to him that they have 
ordered the printing of a new edition of five 
thousand. Professor Delitzsch has, of course, 
various notes of improvements to be made ; but 
he is much surprised at this speedy call for a new 
edition, and, for his own sake, could have been 
glad had it not come so soon, His numerous 
scholars will be pleased to learn that he has 
reached the Christmas vacation in a good con- 
dition of health and possessed of his usual vivac- 
ity and zeal. 


--A work upon the Order of St. John of 
Je euseleen and its archives at Malta is soon to be 
published, which will consist of about a hundred 
documents of the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
relating to the history of the Hospitalers in Pal- 
estine. The editor, M. J. Deaville le Roulx, 
has been occupied in special researches on the 
history of the Order during many years, and this 
volume is the outcome of his report to the French 
Academy of Inscriptions, in 1879, of the import- 
ance of these inedited documents, 


--The Bilingual inscription recovered at 
Palmyra, by Prince Lazareff, is dated the eighth 
of Nisan 448 (135 A, D.) and gives the names of 
the president and secretary of the Senate, with 
the Archon, and the genealogies of each. It 
consists of a decree of this Senate of Palmyra 
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¥ evsonatities. 


A FITTING tribute was paid to the memory 
of the late Rev. George Allen, of Worcester, Mass., 
by the Rev. Dr. 8. G. Buckingham, of Springfield. 
After alluding to the veteran theologian’s ca- 
reer, almost coextensive with our national history, 
for Mr. Allen was a boy of six when Washington 
died, Dr. Buckingham said: ‘‘He was a scholar, 
a rare scholar, and in many departments of 
scholarship. His acquaintance with the ancient 
Latin and Greek classics was wide and exact, 
always referring to them and quoting them with 


delight, while his familiarity with the old En- 


lish writers was just as broad and delightful to 
him. His acquaintance with the Bible and de- 
light in it were marvelous. His familiarity with 
the New Testament in the original was so great 
that he admitted that, if it was lost, he could 
furnish most of it from memory in the Greek. 
His position on the subject of slavery and the 
part he took in that long, fierce conflict, and that 
very sentence of his (‘free speech, free trade, 





cbs, 


A THOUGHTLEss joke—One of Punch's. 

.A board full of nails is the worst we ever 
saw. 

.... Time, with a scythe, is pictured as bald- 
headed, so that he cannot be taken by the fore- 
lock. 

.. It is the early babe that beats the alarm- 
clock. 

.. The tailor does not object toa tear if for 
revenue only. 

..When a dumb photographer wants to say 
“Yes” to a customer, he merely displays two 
negatives. 

.. There are people malicious enough to say 


| that the rest which Jay Gould wants is the rest 


| of the railroads, 


free soil, Free-mont’), around which the free soil | 


party of the North crystallized, should always 
leave him on a pedestal more exalted and endur- 
ing than granite. We once asked him how he 


came by that spirit. To which his reply was: ‘My | 


mother was tne sister of old Sam Adams, that 
sturdy patriot, and that’s the way, I suppose, I 
came by it.’” 


.- The death of, Mr. 


ing the great philanthropist of New York, has 
been nearly overlooked. And yet he, too, was a 
public benefactor. Even while engaged in the 
dry-goods trade—at first in Boston and later in 
New York—he maintained a strong attachment 
for his native town, Southbridge, Mass., interest- 
ing himself in its prosperity and finally making 
a liberal donation to the town for a free library 
building and books. He had busied himself, also, 
with the history of his native town and the towns 
adjoining, and, after he had passed the age of 
three score years and ten, the fruits of his re- 
search were given to the public in a work, en- 
titled ‘‘ Historical Collections,” published in two 
large volumes, that contain much of local interest 
and value. The interest of Mr. Ammidown’s late 
years has been divided between Southbridge and 
his winter home at St. Augustine, Fla. In this 
latter place he laid out a public park and 
established another free 
it was there, surrounded by his good works, 
that this man of energy and veteran benefactor 
passed away. 


.-Miss Edith Fish, whose engagement is an- 
nounced to a son of Sir Stafford Northcote, is 
said to be “in appearance and manners, as in 
descent, one of the best blended women of the 
Republic. The Fish element is good Yankee and 
Dutch, commercial types both, with military 
spirit. The Northcote family is several centuries 
old, of relative connections no better, at any 
rate, than the Fishes, and of public services in- 
ferior to Miss Fish’s progenitors.” 


..An English memorial praying for the 
pardon of Prince Krapotkine was some time 
ago handed to President Grévy. It is remarkadle 
for the stress laid upon the importance to 
science of his being restored to his studies 
and for the large number of distinguished names 
subjoined to the petition. 


.-Chin Chi Young, who acts as interpreter 
to the Chinese Minister, is familiarly known in 
Washington circles as ‘Mr, Chin.” He speaks 
English with fluency, but occasionally raises a 
laugh in some drawing-room by replying to the 
oft-repeated ‘How are vou, Mr. Chin?” “Oh! 
Iam all A No. 1!" 


-Virginia’s monument to Robert E. Lee will 
be unveiled at Lexington, June 5th. It is ex- 
pected that Jefferson Davis will preside, Gen. 
Joseph E, Johnston be chief marshal, and Maj. 
John W. Daniel be the orator. 


..Gen. Charles P. Stone, whe severed his 
connection with the Egyptian army upon Eng- 
land's assumption of the sole control, has been 
appointed engineer of the Bartholdi monument 
for New York Harbor. 


.- The veteran ex-Senator John P. King, who 
was born during the administration of the sec- 
ond President of the United States and who sat 
in the Senate earlier than Clay or Webster, still 
lives at Augusta, Ga. 


“Charles J. Bonaparte, attorney-at-law,” 
adorns a sign on St. Paul’s Street, Baltimore. 
This grand-nephew of the great emperor is a 
busy member of his profession. 


-..-The London World says that George 
Eliot showed the worst possible taste in her fur- 
niture and hangings, and that her house was 
not even well dusted. 


-+++The portrait of General Grant that was 
begun by Le Clear and finished by Bierstadt has 
been placed in the East Room of the White 
House. 


.-+-Mr, William Lane Booker, successor to Sir 
Edward M. Archibald, has entered upon his 
duties as British consul-general at New York. 


public library, and | 


Holmes Ammidown, oc- | 


curring at a time when the country was mourn- | called the Imp. A few weeks hence some in- 








.. “I'd have people know I’m nobody's fool,” 
said Fenderson. “In other words,” remarked 
Fogg, “ you're your own master.” 


.. First Woman: ‘ But, of course, there is 
no way of getting at herage.” Second Woman: 
“Oh! yes, there is. Multiply it by two.” 


..-There is no difference between a well- 
limbed tramp and a well-trimmed lamp when a 
cyclone makes its appearance, for they both 
light out. 


..Anew humorous weekly in New York is 


veterate punster will remark that as the Jmp 
roves it improves. 


. It is hinted that all the bother about Queen 
Victoria's falling down-stairs was but a clever 
dodge, preliminary to a grand lecturing tour 
through the United States. 


..**Ah! sir, your days are numbered. You 
can't live out the year.” ‘How so?” ‘“ Thir- 
teen at a table.” ‘You jest. I am alone! x 
“Alas! not alone. You and—a dozen oysters ! 


.A young man married against the wishes 
of his parents, and, in telling a friend how 
to break the news to them, said: ‘Tell them, 
first, that 1am dead and gently work up to the 
climax.” 

.. Artist (on Summer tour): ‘Ah! Madam, 
might I have the pleasure of painting your pictur- 
esque little cottage ?" Country Dame: “ Wa'al, I 
don't know. Guess ve can. Ye might whitewash 
the fence, too, if ve like.” 


....AT THE Funera.--First Friend: *‘ Yes, 
Dr. Jalap told him he must take rest ; but Charley 


kept right on.” Second Friend: ‘ Ah! but Dr. 
Jalap is not a man to be trifled with. He had 
his way. He always does.” 

“Is anybody waiting on yout” said a 


polite dry-goods clerk to a young lady from the 
country, who had just entered the store. ** Yes, 
sir,” replied the blushing damsel. *‘* That's my 
fellow outside. He wouldn't come in the store.” 


.. The following is said to be a brilliant ex- 
ample of German wit :—Child: ‘Herr Pastor, 
my mother sends me to say that my father died 


last night.” Pastor: ‘Did you call a doctor ?” 
Child: **No, Herr Pastor. He died of himself.” 


.. An English servant-girl, who had returned 
from the United States, to visit her friends at 
home, was told that she “looked really aristo- 
cratic.” To which she responded: “Yes, in 
America all of us domestics belong to the hire 
class.” 


..“*Where are your kids?’ a society man 
asked, looking at the bare hands of a poor but 
deserving editor at Vanderbilt's party. ‘At 
home in bed,” was the indignant reply. ‘Do 
you suppose I'd bring my children to a party like 
this?” 

.A lecturer, discoursing on the subject of 
* health,” inquired ; “What use can a man make 
of his time while waiting for a doctor?” Before 
he could begin his answer to his own inquiry, 
some one in the andience cried ont: ‘He can 
make his will.” 


..Ata recent dinner at the Mansion House 
in Lenkes three foreign c ls were p 
whom the Lord Mayor wished to honor by ‘drink- 
ing their healths. He accordingly directed the 
toast-master to announce the health of the three 
present consuls, He, however, mistaking the 
words, gave out the following: ‘‘The Lord May- 
or drinks the health of the three-per-cent. con- 
sols.” 


..A traveler in England relates the following 
anecdote: “I was talking with a respectable old 
couple, when the wife suddenly asked me (apro- 
pos, I suppose, to something she had been read- 
ing): ‘Where was the Garden of Eden?’ Taken 
by surprise, I answered, rather loosely: ‘It is 
supposed to have been somewhere down Persia 
way.’ The husband pricked up hisears, ‘Why, 
bless me!’ he said, ‘down Pershore way won it? 
Why I must ha’ bin by it a score o’ times.’ 
Though living in Staffordshire, yet he was Wor- 
cestershire born and bred, and he called to mind 
the large market-gardens round and about Per- 
shore.” 








Ministerial Register. 


ADAMS, 8. M., Alpine, Mich., resigns. 

ALDEN, W. H., D.D., Portsmouth, N. H., re- 
calls his resignation. 

Ali, C. B., In., accepts call to Richmond, 


inal J. E., removes from Geneva, Wia., to 
Orion, 

BYRAM, B. P., closes his labors in Sheldon ville, 
Mass, 

CARPENTER, J. T., removes from Graham 
Station, Ww. Va., to Racine, Wis 

ESTES, H. C., D.D., First Church, Paria, Me., 
resigns. 


GOW, Geonor B., D.D., settles at Glen's Falls, 


N. Y 
GRUEL, F. B., Wilmington, Del,, becomes omg 
tor of Powelton Avenue ch., Philadelp 

Penn. 

HAWTHORNE, J. B., D.D., Richmond, Va., 
accepts call to First Church, Augusta, Ga, 

HILLS, D. E,, Rockford, Mich,, resigns, 

KYLE, Joux, removes from Kirkersville to New 
Lexington, O. 

LE ROY, A., Chardon, O., resigns, 

MARSH, 8., removes from Blue Grasa, Ind., to 
Bismarck, 4 

MARTIN, A., North Brookfield, aécepts call to 
Benton Center, N. Y 

NICHOLS, J. H., Goffstown, settles in Pittsfield, 


a 


ODELL, P., removes from Crittenden to Dego; 
Ind, 

OSBORN, J. W., Jn., died recently in Fremont, 
Neb., ” aged 39, 


SEELEY, J. T., Webster, accepts call to Pitta- 
ford, N.Y.” 

SEVERANCE, 8. A., Turner, Me., 
Maplewood, Maas, 

SIMONS, A. H., Agawam, Maas., resigns, 

STUMP, J. C., St. Albans, accepts call to Pleas- 
ant Hill, O, 

THOMAS, C. H., accepts call to Spruce Street 
Chureb, Philadelphia, Penn, 

TINGLEY, Trmorny C., died, April 2d, at Rayn- 
ham, Mass. 

WALDEN, James, Vineland, 
labors early in Summer. 


called to 


N. J., will close his 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

AYER, Cuarnes L., 
signa. 

BARTHOLOMEW, Cuances M., Rushville, ac- 
cepte call to Reed's Corners, N. Y, 

CHASE, Epwaxp, Kennebunkport, called to Hal- 
lowell, 

DeCAMP, Auuen F., Egremont, Mase., called to 
Washington Heights (Presb.) Church, New 
York City. 

FATH, Jacon, ord. in Muscatine, La, 

FERNER, Joun W., Prairie City, accepts call to 
Grundy City, Ia. 

GILL, Witi1am, Alexandria, Minn., resigna, 

HAWLEY, Joun P., Westerly, R. 1. called, to 
Stafford Springs, Conn, 

HERRICK, H. P., Hartford Seminary, will be- 
come stated supply at Rocky Hill, Conn, 
HOOKER, Epwarpv P., Lawrence, Mass, re~ 

signs. 

HOYT, Henny N., Union City, Mich., called to 
Charles City, Ia 

LADD, Henry M., Danbury, Conn,, accepta call 
to Euclid Avenue Church, Cleveland, 0, 

LELAND, Wituis D., Amberst, N. HL, re 
signs, 

MARSH, Lounge B., Chester, Mass., resigns, 

NOBLE, FRanxuin (Presb.), accepts call to East 
Saginaw, Mich. 

OAKLEY, E. Ciarencer, 

Feat. 

PASCO, Mantin K., 
Brownton, Minn, 

PEEKE, Guorox H., 
Chicago, IL., resigns, 

BANBORN, Gronce M., Abbott, Me., accepts 
call to Dallas, Tex. 

WELLS, J. D., accepts call to Webster City, Ia, 


Somersville, Conn., re 


Essex, Conn., goes 


Glyndon, accepts call to 


Leavitt-Street Church, 


LUTHERAN, 


GHEEN, P., Freeport, accepts call to Orange- 
ville, Il) 

HOOVER, F. 'T., Philli ern N.J., accepts 
call to West Sand Lake Y. 

KAUFFMAN, J. C., removes from Orrville to 
Wadsworth, O. 

LERCH, J. E., Jeffersontown, 
to Bryan, O 

LILLY, W. H., accepts cal to Hillsboro, TIL 

PUGH, B. F., Orangeville, Il., accepts call to 
Rising City, Nev. 


Ky., accepts call 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BOWER, E. D.D., professor of theology in 
Lincoln Gatvornity” died, April 7th, aged 


BU sania —~ yg died, recently, in Oincin- 
nati, O., aged 80. 

COLLIER, James R., Jackson, 0., called to 
Wainut Street ch., Louisville, Ky. 


FULTON, Hewny, Millersburg, O., resigns. 
HENNIGH, H. K., Randolph, IIL, resigns. 
JENNINGS, P. ~ Mount Washington, Pitta- 


burgh, Penn 

: ANDREW, Trinity ch., Philadelphia, Penn., 
resigns. 

yAggaee, W. C., accepts call to Preble, N. 

McFARLAND, ALLAN, died, April 34, in Flora, 

MOO Geonor F., Zanesville, 0., elected 

of Hebrew in Andover Seminary. 

STEWART, J. Greencastle, accepts call to 

Brookville, me 


THOMPSON, L. 0., accepts a call to Henry, Til. 
be a ER, James B., accepts call to Spencer, 
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. 
Music, 
Tue New York Chorus Society, following the 
example of its brother organization, the Phil- 
harmonic Society, paid a noble tribute to the 
work and memory of Richard Wagner by its Memo- 
rial Concert of Saturday evening. An audience 
even greater than that thronging the rehearsal 
of the preceding afternoon crowded Steinway 
Hall and remained, with no perceptible diminish- 
ing, to the very last notes of the program, This 
latter, fully detailed in this column last week, in- 
cluded extended selections from ‘‘Tannhatser,” 
Parsifal,” “Der Gdtterdiimmerung,” and 
*Parsifal.” The orchestra, under Mr. Thomas, 
numbered about one hundred of the best of the 
Vhilharmonic corps. As soloists appeared the 
Misses Hattie L. Simms, Zelie de Lussan, Ella 
Earle, and Fanny Hirsch, Mrs, A. N. Hartdegen, 
Mrs. M. E. Denniston, and the Messrs. Theodore 
Toedt, Franz Remmertz, and C, F. Tretbar, be- 
sides a specially selected female chorus of 
* Flower Girls” (for the second ** Parsifal” ex- 
cerpt), and the Society's full chorus of some 500 
voices. Though every number on the program 
under such imposing circumstances was a delight, 
interest naturally was particularly directed to the 
portion of the exquisite scene in the Enchanted 
Garden from Act Second of “ Parsifal,” wherein 
Wagner exhibits a lightness and simplicity of 
melody and orchestration truly Mozartian. The 
entire episode is captivating, and, charmingly ren- 
dered on Saturday evening, called forth the loud 
plaudits of the great house, A majestic perfor:n- 
ance of the Chorale ‘‘Wach Auf,” from ‘ Die 
Meistersinger,” followed by a double recall for 
Mr. Thomas, concluded the magnificent orches- 
tral and choral work of the evening and this 
flourishing Society's second season, 





....Mme. Albani made her appearance as E/sa 
in Wagner's “ Lohengrin” on Wednesday of last 
week. She entirely sustained the rumors con- 
cerning her success in England and Germany, 
with this exquisite réle. Upon the whole, the 
prima donaa isa finer Zisa than Senta, though 
her conception of the character is more robust and 
passionate, less idealistic and dreamy, than soine 
we have seen. The music lies well within her 
voice, the trueness and training of Which, as well 
as its evenness of quality, was conspicuous in pass- 
ages like the “Sola ne prim’ annei” and the great 
duet with Ortruda, In the Finale to the first act 
she sang with splendid power and breadth. 
Mme. Fursch-Madi made undoubtedly the second 
success of the evening, even in view of Signor 
Galassi’s admired performance of FreMeric, Her 
Ortruda \eft very little to be desired. In the 
second act she gave one of the strongest dra- 
matic and vocal interpretations of her part we 
have had on the Academy's stage. Her intona- 
tion, also, was notably correct. Signor Frapolli 
sang almost without fault as Lohengrin and act- 
ed with excellent taste ; but, for obvious reasons, 
could not greatly impress his audience as the 
Grail Knight, particularly that part of them who 
were familiar with Signor Campanini in the opera. 
Signor Monti was, as usual, a stately and im- 
pressive King Henry. The chorus sang very ill, 
and scarcely made an effort to act. Signor Ar- 
ditti’s orchestra played nearly all the evening in 
a most commendable manner. The performance 
was generally so spirited and interesting that 
roughnesses and small slips are not worth refcr- 
ertce, 


...-The unusually large attendance at the 
Philharmonic Club’s final concert of the Spring 
must have been, in some measure, due to the an- 
nouncement of Mr. Richard Hoffmann’s name, as 
soloist. The concert was in every respect enjoy- 
able, more replete with lovely melody than its 
fove predecessors. The Club were heard in the 
brilliant quartet in E flat of Schumann, the 
“Harmony of the Spheres,” adagio movement, 
from Rubinstein’s C Minor Quartet, a bright 
scherzo, by Cherubini, from one of his best 
pieces of chamber-music, and, in conclusion of 
the concert, an interesting Octet for four violins, 
two violas, and two cellos, by Svendsen. Mr. 
Hoffmann received ample tokens of his 
undiminished popularity, a popularity which 
he deserves, There is only one artist 
in this city to-day who possesses the same limpid, 

rfect touch, each note dropping like a jewel 
rom the dexterous fingers; and to his exquisite 
finish as an executant, Mr. Hoffmann brings a de- 
lightful sympathy and musical a Mr. Hoff- 
mann’s solo selections were a Nocturne, by 
Rubinstein, a Gavotte, by Sgambati, the Wollen- 
haupt transcription of Wagner's Spinning 
Chorus (treated in better taste than by Liszt in 
his familiar Fantasie), and, in response to a double 
encore, his own arrangement of the finale to 
Mendelssohn's ‘Scotch 2 pig ol The Club 
have undoubtedly enjoyed a successful season. 
To make the next one still more pleasing to the 
public, we still enjoin k it toshun modern 
novelties and to devote all the s on its pro- 
grams to such names as Haydn, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Schubert, and Spohr. 


..».The last appearance forthe present of Mr. 
Rafael Joseffy occurs next Monday evening in 
Steinway Hall. Mr. Theodore Thomas and his 
orchestra will assist in a long and widely di- 
versified program, which want of space alone 
forbids our quoting. Mr. Joseffy will perform 
ten sole tions by Schubert, Schumann, 
Liazt, and himself, and Chopin’s Second Con- 
certo with the orchestra. Six delightful num- 
bers for Mr. Thomas’s band are also distributed 
on the program, 





School ynd College. 


Mr. James F. Crooxer, Superintendent of 
Education in Buffalo, believes that there should 
be only two terms in every school, He regards 
it as a waste of time to have three examinations 
in the course of a school year. ‘ But,” said he, 
‘the three examinations yearly are not the only 
evil of the present system. The pupils have too 
many studies forced upon them at a time. It 
has long been my conviction that the best way 
to educate the great number of pupils in our 
public schools was to endow them with sound 
practical knowledge on subjects which will be of 
use to them in business, Ninety per cent. of 
those who enter the tenth grade never reach the 
first. Where do these all go? Plainly, out into 
the business or working world. I have seen the 
evil effect of overcrowding pupils, and of de- 
moralizing them by frequent, fever-creating 
examinatinns. I have seen the good results of 
partial changes in the direction I advocate, and 
I believe the change would be attended with the 
best of practical results.” 


...»The catalogue of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, recently issued, contains schedules of 
the courses pursued in the nine different depart- 
ments, together with various statements of the 
policy and government of the institution. It 
also gives the following summary of students: 
department of arts, 136; of science, 201; of 
finance and economy, 9; of music, 10; of 
medicine, 367; of medicine auxiliary, 57; of 
dentistry, 79; of law, 125. The total number of 
students in attendance is, therefore, 984. The 
department of philosophy is not included in 
this list, as it has only recently been established. 


...-The English commission which was ap- 
pointed to examine the French system of tech- 
nical education has made its report, in which the 
following suggestion appears: ‘ The instruction 
in the use of tools during the elementary school 
age, besides being of service to every child, 
whether destined to become a niechanic or not, 
will tend, in the former case, to facilitate the 
learning of a trade, though it may not actually 
shorten the necessary period of apprenticeship. 
We should be glad to see this kind of manual in- 
struction introduced into some of our own ele- 
mentary schools,” 


...-In his letter presenting to the University 
of Vermont the magnificent library left by the 
late George P. Marsh, United States Minister to 
Italy, the Hon. Frederick Billings urged the 
necessity of putting up at once a fire-proof 
library building to contain the eleven thousand 
volumes, as well as the other collections belong- 
ing to the college. Then he added, as a sort of 
after-thought: ‘As no time should be lost, and 
as the University has no funds to devote to the 
purpose, I give 375,000 to secure such a build- 
ing.” 


.... The Albany Times speaks of the two great 
evils of American schools, overcrowding and 
overteaching, and makes the following suggest- 
ive statement: “It is a fact which Americans 
may a8 well acknowledge, first as last, that their 
educational system contains some radical de- 
fects. Our school children are far from strong, 
mentally and physically, and the education given 
is often far from practical. Any well-considered 
plan’ to improve the system by remedying these 
defects should meet with careful consideration.” 


...-A School of Pharmacy for Women, said to 
be the only institution of the kind in the coun- 
try, bas been organized in Louisville, Ky., under 
conditions which are thought to be favorable to 
ita success, The projected course of study covers 
two years, each year being divided into two terms, 
beginning September 1st and February 15th and 
continuing twenty weeks each. The prospectus 
dwells on the peculiar qualifications of women 
for the work of the apothecary shop and its pecu- 
liar attractions for her. 


...-The forty-sixth annual catalogue of the 
Mt. Holyoke Female Seminary, in South Hadley, 
Mass., presents an attractive appearance, with 
its numerous cuts and illustrations, The sum- 
mary of students shows an increase of 21 over 
last year, the total attendance at present being 
289. These are divided in classes, as follows: 
senior class, 42; senior middle, 45; junier mid- 
dle, 81; and junior, 121, 


.-+»The names of all persons nominated by as 
many as twenty-five graduate electors, to fill the 
vacancy in the Yale College corporation soon to 
be caused by the expiration of the term of the 
Hon. Henry B. Harrison, of New Haven, will be 
announced after May 1st, in a circular, which will 
be sent to electors, accompanied by a form to be 
used in voting during commencement week. 


...+The thirty-second annual catalogue of the 
University of Rochester, N. Y., which has re- 
cently been issued, contains the following sum- 
mary of students in attendance: seniors, 35; 
juniors, 34; sophomores, 41; freshmen, 47; 
special students, 12. This makes a total of 169. 
..+.The efficiency of the Agricultural College 


in Amherst has been materially*increased by the 
erection, recently, of a new building and the 





thorough repair of a large barn. 
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The Funday-school, 


LESSON FOR APRIL 29th. 


PETER WORKING MIRACLES,—Acts 1x, 
32—43. 


Nores.—‘ As Peter went through all parts.” — 
This was while the churches had rest, some six 
or eight years after our Lord’s death. His head- 
quarters remained at Jerusalem; but he took 
trips around through Palestine, to encourage the 
churches,— -——‘“ Lydda,”—A town still bearing 
the same name, on the old road from Jerusalem 
to Joppa, and about nine miles southeast of it, 
in the plain of Sharon.———** Afneas.” —Accent 
the first syllable, as it is spelled differently, in 
the Greek, from the Zneas of Virgil, which is 
accented on the second syllable.————‘‘ Make 
thy bed.”"—That is, arrange and spread your 
bed yourself. Others had done it for him 
before. The simple rug to 
lie on.- ** Sharon.”—The plain, with all 
its villages.— “* Tabitha.’—This was the 
Hebrew, as Dorcas was Greek for Gazelle. We 
give girls the names of flowers. In the East 
they take the names of animals.—-—--‘* Hearing 
that Peter was there.”—The two men could go 
and fetch Peter that nine miles in half a day; 
and, if they started as soon as she died, Peter 
might get there in time for the funera!, which 


bed was a 


mnust not be delayed. ———‘“* The widows.” —They 
and the orphans were the ones who would de- 
pend on charity.———-*‘ Showing the coats and 


garments which Dorcas had made,”—Probably 
they had them on. The ‘‘coats” were the 
undergarments and the “ garments” were 
the outer wear. The making of these 
garments was more of a task than now, 
as Dorcas would probably have had to spin 
and weave garments herself, or have her servants 
do it, if she was rich, as is probable. ———** Peter 
put them all forth.”—Their intolerable howling 
would be an offense and interfere with his 
miracle. Here he followed the example of 
Christ on several occasions. ** Tabitha, 
arise.’—In Hebrew “ Tabitha cumi,” which is 
much like the “‘ Talitha cumi” of one of Christ’s 
miracles, ———‘* Simon, a tanner.” —The business 
was not considered reputable and the tanneries 
had to be put outside the city walls. 

Instruction,—All kinds of business, and Chris- 
tian work as well as any other, need persons 
who can act as superintendents, whether it bea 
Sunday-school, a church, or a body of mission 
churches, Peter took this office for the first 
few years after Christ. He was in a sense the 
tirst bishop of the churches. 

A few miracles are recorded in the Acts, but 
not many. The churches did not live by mira- 
cles ; but were fed on the ordinary teaching of the 
word, 

Peter was ready to go ona moment's notice 
where he could do good. There is many another 
kind of service besides a funeral, which can’t be 
put off, and the man who seizes opportunities at 
the moment will be successful. 

Such a man or woman as Dorcas is sure 
to be gratefully remembered. The commun- 
ity laments a man like Peter Cooper, who spent 
his money doing good. 

It is a beautiful thing to be rich, if one uses 
riches wisely. The best use to make of riches 
is not display or selfish luxury, but charity. 
It is a great privilege God gives a person to 
whom he gives wealth, for he gives him the 
chance to be very benevolent. 

Christianity teaches such beneficence with 
wealth. Inour day we have many examples 
of it. How many are the schools, colleges, 
hospitals, etc. founded by benevolent gifts ! 

It is better to give away one’s money while one 
lives. If one leaves large bequests at death, they 
may be squandered in the attempt to break the 
will, At best, they only excite wonder. But he 
who distributes his charity while he lives makes 
sure that it is expended right and has the com- 
fort of the self-denial which that man does not 
have who gives only because he cannot hold his 
wealth any longer. 





Im Dorcas’s time the only way a benevolent 
person could show kindness was by giving to the 
poor. Now Christianity has developed many 
other ways of doing the mission of love. 


It was not Peter's word of power, “Tabitha, 
arise!” which restored the dead woman ; but the 
Lord. In the previous miracle Peter said: 
‘« Eneas, Jesus Christ healeth thee.” So here 
the people understood that it was not by Peter's 
own strength that she was raised; for we are 
told that “many believed on the Lord,” when 
they heard of it, not that they believed on Peter. 

Peter was not ashamed to stop in the house 
of Simon the tanner. He did not care if his busi- 
ness was regarded as unclean. There must be 
no caste in the Christian Church. There one is 
as good as another. There must be no privilege 
of wealth or color or station. All are brethren, 
though not all have the same station or influence, 
All are members, though different members. 

We are not to regret the close of the mir- 
acle period. The miracle was a good source of 
evidence in those days; it would be now; but 
the Church grows rapidly without it. Christian- 
ity is sufficiently known by ite fruits. 





Literature, ane 


(The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


“THE SCIENCE OF POLITICS.”* 


BY ARTHUR T. HADLEY. 


Ir sounds like a paradox to say of a book 
that it is at once valuable and superficial, 
Yet this is a fair criticism of Professor Shel- 
don Amos’s volume on the “ Science of Poli- 
tics”; and the very things that make it 
valuable are connected with those that 
make it superficial. It meets a real want. 
It gives in a brief space the results of varied 
investigations in the field of political histo- 
ry and constitutional law. It is eminently 
practical in its conception. It does not aim 
to develope a theory, but to explain facts. 
By the tacit assumption of many things 
which are ordinarily discussed «at great 
length, the author gains the power of con- 
cise treatment which constitutes the most 
distinctive merit of the book. Most works 
on political science demand for their care- 
ful reading an amount of time far in excess 
of what the public is disposed to give. 
They are written for specialists and are in- 
tended to be profound. This is written 
for general readers, and is intended to be 
popular; notin the sense of being rhetor- 
ically brilliant, but in the sense of treat- 
ing vigorously those questions which 
all educated men want to understand and 
assuming many of those things which most 
men must be content to assume. Rich as 
the English language is in works of polit- 
ical thought, there are few that have had 
such an aim as this; and there is none that 
has thus attempted to treat a great variety 
of questions within such narrow compass. 
Such has been the author’s aim, and it has 
been successfully carried out; far more 
successfully than some of his previous 
works would have led us to expect. The 
choice of topics is good; the treatment gen- 
erally strong and felicitous, and often high- 
ly suggestive of further thought on the 
part of the reader. The style is unpre- 
tending; but clear and straightforward. 

This is high praise; but it is deserved, 
and it must not be supposed that the criti- 
cism which follows is incompatible with it. 
In a book like this, treating of a variety of 
unsettled questions and more occupied 
with explanation than with argument, a 
reader who has previously studied the sub- 
ject must find many things to which he 
cannot assent and some to which he will 
strongly object. And, since a review of this 
kind must inevitably be occupied with the 
discussion of points of difference, rather 
than of agreement, severe criticism of par- 
ticular points must not be supposed to fn- 
ply dissatisfaction with the whole. 


The author opens with a discussion upon 
the character of political science—whatit is, 
what difficulties it has had to contend with, 
and how it has been treated by different 
writers. This is the least satisfactory part 
of the book. It is not too much to say that 
he has himself no adequate logical idea of 
what he means by making politics the sub- 
ject of a science. He hovers between two 
or three different conceptions, each legiti-¢ 
mate enough in its way; but be does not 
clearly define them, even to himself, and, in 
consequence, fails to distinguish them in 
practice. Yet upon our choice of one or 
other of these conceptions depends the 
whole character of our science. We may 
make it consist of generalizations from 
political facts which we have observed and 
explained; it will then be an advanced de- 
partment of history. We may develop it 
from the conceptions and ideas which we 
have consciously or unconsciously acquired ; 
it will then bear the same relation to public 
law that jurisprudence does to private law. 
Or, finally, we may consider the ends for 
which the state exists and the means to be 
adopted in attaining them. In this case 
the science has an ethical character. Thus 
each man shapes the treatment to suit 
himself according as he is historian, jurist, 
or moralist. But Prof. Amos is all of 
these by turns, and, in consequence, fails 
to follow out consistently any outline of 


~oTae Screxce oF Potrrics. By SHELDON AMOS. 
(International Scientific Series.) New York: D. Ap- 
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treatment. This is of itself fatal to any 
pretensions to greatness or depth of con- 
ception, which the book might otherwise 
pave; but it may not be altogether a hin- 
drance to its popular usefulness. The author 
is, for this very reason, in no danger of 
being carried deeper than his readers wish 
to follow him, or of wasting words on un- 
settled and unfruitful controversies. Nor 
does the result here, as in his work on 
the ‘* Science of Law,” show the same awk- 
wardness in patching together subjects 
which have generally been treated apart. 
Constitutional history and constitutional 
theory are, it is true, just as different 
aspects as legal history and legal theory; 
but they have not been made to stand as 
completely separate, and the attempt to 
treat them together brings out their mutual 
relations, rather than their opposition. 

With such a conception, or, rather, want 
of conception, of the science of politics, it 
is not strange that the author fails to dis- 
tinguish it from ideal speculations, like 
those of Plato or Sir Thomas More, on the 
one hand, and from mere principles of 
policy, like those of Macchiavelli, on the 
other. With him the which 
hinder the development of politics as a 
science are precisely those which inter- 
fere with the practice of politics as an 
art—the force of popular prejudice, the 
necessity of hurried decision and action. 
With him progress of political science 
means knowledge of a wider range of 
facts, rather than better knowledge of the 
facts we always had before us. 
Because the Government of Rome present- 
ed problems of administration unknown in 
Greece, he would almost have us infer that 
there was progress in political science be- 
tween these two periods. Perhaps the 
most marked instance of his inapprecia- 
tiveness of true scientific study in these 
linesis found in his apparent lack of famil- 
iarity with the modern literature. Bliint- 
schli and Holtzendorff seem to be quite 
out of his range; even Bentham is men- 
tioned with so little prominence that his 
name does not appear in the index. 


reasons 


have 


But, if our author is athis worst in the 
first chapter, he is at his best in the second, 
which treats of political terms. He notices 
briefly, but pointedly, the reasons why 
political terms are liable to misconstruction : 
and he then proceeds to examine one by 
one some of those in most constant use 
such as state, law, executive, right, and 
others. All this is extremely well done, his 
historical illustrations being particularly 
apposite and interesting. The reader gains 
a clear notion of what has been meant by 
theterms, bothin men’s minds and in actual 
history. And, if we miss the explanation of 
an idea, like that of political sovereignty, 
which has occupied so large a place in the 
thoughts of many, we may remember that 
it is, after all, a matter of rather recondite 
theory and that it would have been out of 
harmony with the general plan of the book 
to discuss it. 

The third chapter, on political reasoning, 
shows a relapse into the character of the 
first, which it, indeed, ought to have fol- 
lowed directly. But, in the chapters suc- 
ceeding, our author returns to his more 
vigorous treatment, discussing well and 
illustrating still better how far different 
nations and civilizations furnish us ma- 
terials for our science and what sort of in- 
stitutions—such as land tenure, family ties, 
ete.—lie at the basis of all political life. 

And thus we come, in the sixth chapter, 
to what must be the central idea in any 
work of this kind—the subject of constitu- 
tions. And it is here that the characteris- 
tics of the book show themselves most 
strongly; all the more so because in the 
opening of the chapter we are given a 
glimpse of what might be done by going 
deeper. For we may regard a constitution 
in either one of two aspects; either asa 
body of forms and laws, under which the 
government is conducted, or as the deep- 
rooted, half-understood principles which 
determine the relation between sovereign 
and individual, between class and class, 
which draw the limits between civil liberty 
and civil authority. It is the man who 
best understands these last, the way in 
which they have arisen and the forms un- 
der which they are held, who has grasped 
the spirit of a constitution. But this 
deeper significance Prof. Amos only hints 





at and passes on to the actual obvious 
workings of different forms of government. 
Yet, while he leaves the depths of theory 
unsounded, it must not be supposed that he 
satisfies himself with shallow platitudes. 
What he does he does well. We may 
quarrel with his choice of what to under- 
take; but not with his execution. Party gov- 
ernment, in its various aspects; represent- 
ation of different interests; representation 
of minorities—all these things are discussed 
in a way which to nine readers out of ten 
will leave no room for regret for theories 
undiscussed. And even in the parts of the 
chapter dealing less with causes and more 
with forms there is a practical freshness 
about what he has to say which thoroughly 
sustains the interest. And the same quali- 
ties characterize the following chapter, on 
local government, which gives us in com- 
pact form the results of historical experience 
in this field. Americans, to be sure, may 
smile at some of the illustrations—for in- 
stance (p. 302), the too great loca) 
autonomy of Chicago, ascribed to inter- 
mittent communication with Washington. 
In discussing the connection between gen- 
eral and local government and the means 
of keeping them in harmony, the author 
makes a strange mistake in allowing so 
little prominence to courts of law, which in 
many other countries besides our own, are 
the chief agents in so doing. 

Chapters viii and ix treat of principles of 
international law, the government of de- 
pendencies, and foreign relations. They 
stand a little aside from the main subject 
of the work; but are so well written that 
no one will grudge their insertion. It is 
surprising how the author has succeeded in 
giving a full and connected exhibition of 
principles, with all necessary historical il- 
lustration, while yet omitting the detailed 
discussions of procedure which form so 
large a part of works on international 
law. 

By no means can like praise be given to 
the chapter on the province of government. 
All other reasons apart, this topic cannot 
be properly handled by a writer who makes 
so little use of continental and particularly 
German literature. Whatever we may 
think of their premises or conclusions, 
German writers have treated this subject 
with special fondness and ability, and the 
one work by William von Humboldt, which 
our author quotes, has had by no means the 
last or the best word upon the subject. 
And, in connection with this, 
Amos fails to appreciate the bearing of 
socialistie movements, and in one instance 
(p. 379) attributes to them a character di- 
rectly the reverse of what they mainly have. 
Defects like these leave to the really valu- 
able part of the chapter, and there is one, a 
rather commonplace character. 


Professor 


There remain two more chapters rather 
arbitrarily thrown in at the end; more, we 
suspect, for the sake of a complete survey 
of the ground than because they formed 
any part of a plan. The first of these treats 
of revolutions. It would have been more 
interesting and historically truer if the au- 


and less about their aims. Revolutions do 
not, as a rule, have very definite aims. It 
is their characteristic that masses of people 
are swept on into them under strongly-felt 
common causes, without either distinctness 
or community in their ideas of what is to 
come next; and a failure to recognize this 
fact is fatal to an understanding of them. 
The chapter on Right and Wrong in Poli- 
tics treats not of the aims of government, 
but of the application of standards of right 
and wrong in judging of political or semi- 
political actions. We cannot think that the 
author has always shown discrimination as 
to what belongs in a treatise on politics. 
However fully we may agree with what he 
says, surely, a subject like the immorality 
of frauds on the revenue has no place in 
juxtaposition with the slavery question, or, 
for that matter, in a book of this kind at 
all. Yet even this chapter contains things 
that are worth saying and are well said. 

We have tried to give at once an idea of 
what this book is and what it is not. It 
is not profound or original in conception. 
It is practical, vigorous, and interesting. 
Its defects are obvious and for the most 
part inlterent in the plan. Its excellences 
are yet more obvious and justify the 
plan. 





| together. 


RECENT FICTION. 
Tuere is a rather bewildering assemblage of 





types of mankind and womankind in 
Fanchette, the last novel in the ‘Round 
Robin” series. They are kept clearer in 


the reader’s head by the fact of his having run 
across all of them many a time and oft under 
other names and pleasanter conditions. The 
tale is penetrated by a general flavor of staleness, 
concurrent with a strong effort at novelty which 
does not conduce to one’s cheerfulness, A gush- 
ing young actress gives the title to the story. 
Associated with her, one encounters a not less 
gushing journalist and an American who flies 
back and forth from an Indian rajahship; a 
highly immoral and strictly conventional Russian 
prince, who hunts American heiresses and 
dabbles in Nihilism; and, besides these, abun- 
dance of satellites, on not one of whom we should 
care to leave a visiting card. The author of 
Fanchette uses excellent grammar, arranges the 
climaxes of its chapters neatly and exhibits a 
considerable knowledge of putting a book 
This one will, undoubtedly, please 
many persons, for good and sufticient reasons 
appreciated by publishers; nevertheless, Fan- 
chette is long, built up of trivialities and a deal 
of nothing that luckily escapes infinity. There 
is a superficial bustle and chatter in the story, 
that disguises its poverty of thought; but 
thought is now-a-days a quality with which the 
average American novelist concerns himself little. 
(Boston : Roberts Bros. ) 

Mrs. Lorimer, by Lucas Malet, is a truly 
charming novel. If it be a first book, which we 
suppose is the case, the presumptively feminine 
author should receive a double meed of compli- 
ment. The characters are few; the serics of in- 
cidents, which scarcely aggregate into actual 
plot, happily chosen and in treatment delight- 
fully unaffected, strong, and graceful. The 


| author tells the tale with much of that freedom 


from crudeness and mannerisms distinguishing 
another writer—Miss Constance Fenimore Wool- 


| son. The book isa sad one; necessarily so from 


| the analysis of a fine emotion which has such a 


| quiet picture. 


share in it—the tardily discovered love of a 
young wife for her dead husband, which 
keenly realized by her in an hour of morbid ex- 
citement, induces her to reject a lover and alter 
the whole course of her life. Elizabeth Lorimer 
is a most delicately handled type of spirit. 
Frederic Wharton, not less so and a kind of 
man admirably selected by the writer to awaken 
the painful conflict in Klizabeth’s mental consti- 
tution, that he did. Etched with clear, light 
strokes, every one telling, are the half-a-~dozen 
attractive figures filling in the corners of the 
There are elements of true pathos 
throbbing beneath the artistic literary surface, 
and it implies and suggests dexterously much 
more to the amateur of psychology than do 
very many longer and more pretentious novels. 
It is a story which, after being read, is worth 
preserving. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 
The Benefit of the Doubt, by Mary Clare 


| Spenser, isa very light novel, written in lively 


spirits, by a not entirely unpracticed hand. It 
shifts its scene from Milan to a New England 
boarding school, which we sincerely hope is an 
impossible one ; the young ladies therein leading 
so Utopian an existence, as far as concerns im- 
munity from lessons or regulations, and facilities, 
for agreeable and unlimited male society, There 
are a good many characters in the story (which 


| ix rather long for its depth), all indicated with 


sufficient clearness, a good deal of conversation 
and slang, a ghost mystery not resolved, a pair- 
ing off, and a plenty of chat about music and 
wstheticism. The apostle of the latter cult, 


: | Noel Dunraven, is the cleverest feature in the 
thor had had more to say about their causes | 





book. There is a highly discreditable number of 
mistakes in the orthography and syntax of 
French, Italian, and other foreign words and 
phrases generously sprinkled through Miss (7) 
Spenser's pages. Doubtless, most of such are duc 
to carless proof-reading ; but a good many worse 
blunders are atoned for by so neat an epigram 
as ‘In Italy dress is one of the Fine Arts. In 
Paris itis one of the Positive Sciences.” (New 
York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons.) 

A Cruise under Siz Flags, by O. A. E., is acol- 
lection of some twenty short tales and anecdotes, 
supposed to be strung together in “ Arabian 
Nights” style, by a chatty party of tourists at a 
café. They are all neatly told, entertaining and, 
as to a fair proportion of them, new. The literary 
merit of the book is slight (the author in his pre- 
face modestly claims none), but the fifth tale, 
about “Chess Playing,” is excellently handled 
and “About a Bishop” is a charming little 
Swedish idyl, that Andersen might have owned 
with pleasure. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co.) 

The Belle o° Beckels Lane, by John Veatty, 
is a novel of Kentucky life. There is a certain 
shelf of American fiction that is gradually filling 
up, devoted to more or less accurate and com- 
plete narratives of life in particular sections of 
our country, newly settled states, out-of-the-way 
communities and cities whose social life is or was 
sui generis, Mr. Beatty's book is an eminently 
good specimen of this sort. It is concisely writ- 
ten, with a simple plot, some skill in sketching 
human nature, and a good deal of bumor, 





Naturally, the story is one to most intercst those 
who know something of life in a free-and-easy, 
plain-mannered, hospitable, horse-racing, and 
inexclusive Kentucky settlement. Margaret, Tom 
Becket, and the Scotch actors in the narrative 
are depicted with more than the average firm- 
ness and there is more to commend than reprove 
in what we take to be Mr, Beatty's first effort, 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
Barrington’s Fate, the latest issue but one 
in the ‘No-Name” Series (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers), sets out with the passionate 
declaration of the hero, Lewis Barrington, 
a literary gentleman of good temper, good 
looks, and considerable pertinacity of spirit, 
that he will positively marry a very pretty girl, 
standing on her front doorsteps opposite, feed- 
ing some street-children with strawberries, The 
tragic suggestion gathered from the title is not 
realized as Mr. Barrington proceeds to put this 
threat into execution, and, after the proper mis- 
haps, to make his “fate” his wife—the word 
being employed in a somewhat slangy apposition, 
The novel is too long and drags seriously in 
places. There is nothing strongly interesting 
about its coat-and-waistcoat romance, and, in 
carrying it out the writer, turns to some very 
extravagant expedienta, One of them, the scene 
in the inn where Barrington disguises himself 
as a waiter and afterward leads his lady-love 
into a shockingly indiscreet, clandestine inter- 
view, stamps him as either no gentleman or an 
abominably thoughtless and selfish one. The 
English in the book seems unexceptionable and 
the conversation is bright and to the purpose, 
> 


RECENT MANUALS OF SONG. 


THe Messrs. Biglow & Main publish a very 
meritorious collection of sacred hymns and 
tunes in The Chapel Hymnal, compiled by 8, 
Lasar, Mr. Lasar possesses in an unusual de- 
gree the requisites for this work—competent 
knowledge and industry, a high standard and 
the courage to apply it. He understands the 
human voice and knows what its limitations are 
in congregational song. He knows what music 
is, and what sacred music is, and what is and 
what is not fit to bear upon it the high praises 
of God. He works, moreover, under a sense of 
responsibility which will not permit him to 
cram his pages with poor stuff, that stands a 
chance to be popular, and he is not imposed ort 
by the illusion of tunes that sing themselves, 
without the pains of drill. We are, probably, 
still some considerable distance short of that 
happy era in the world’s progress when no one 
will raise against such manuals as these the 
charge of purism, or in the happy phrase of the 
Fonseca Grammar, some “idijotism"™ of that 
kind, The music of this compilation lies well 
on the voice. To sing itin any proper way is a 
regimen for the voice in health and sweetness, 
The greater part of them will never wear out, 
and they lead straight on in one unbroken ling 
from the elementary drill of the Sunday-school 
to the congregational praise of the sanctuary. 
We except from these encomiums that quality in 
the author, whatever it may be, which leads him 
to repeat in this volume his “The Rev, Martin 
Luther, D.D.,” which we supposed to be the pre- 
scriptive pedantry of “* The Evangelical Hymnal,” 

Among collections for special choir use we 
notice The Royal Anthem Book, by Mra, Clara H, 
Scott (F. W. Helmick, Cincinnati), as published in 
good style and containing a considerable variety 
of anthem music, in different styles and suited 
for different occasions, As to quality, the collec- 
tion 1s fully up to the popular standard, As to 
matter, it is composed largely of American com- 
positions, which, if not really original, are in 
general sweet and pleasing.———-In the same 
class belongs Anthem Treasury, by J. M. Still- 
man, Mus, Doc., and 8,W. Straub. (8.W. Straub, 
Chicago.) Both of these collections contemplate 
solo or quartette singing, which, of course, in 
our view of what church music should be, 
Vitiates them for us. In both the selections are 
evangelical and appropriate, and they will both 
serve a good purpose in congregations which are 
best pleased with this kind of music.——— The 
same publishers send us Good Will, for Sunday- 
school use, by T. Martin Towne and J. M, Still- 
man. A collection of bright and lively tunes 
with plenty of go to them, rather sentimental, 
but evangelical and adapted to a varicty of oc- 
casions. The hymns and music are on about 
the same plane, which is neither the highest nor 
the lowest, though we dare say the tunes would 
be caught and sung in a school, with the least 
possible effort on the part of the leader.———In 
much the same general class, but with the occasion- 
al introduction of music of a far higher grade, is 
Peerless Praise, for Sunday-schools, by LH. 
Kurzennabe. (John J. Hood, Philadelphia.) 
———A much better collection, both as to bymns 
and tunes, is Singing on Ue Way, also for Sun- 
day-schools, compiled and erranged by Mre. Belle 
M. Jewett, assisted by Dr. J. P. Holbrook. (R, 
W. Carroll & Co., Cincinnati.) On the whole, 
this is a good, practical collection, with some of 
the best tunes in it and a fair collection of 
hymns. It is not, however, as select as it ought 
to be as to either, and, as to the hymns, they are 
too sentimental and do not include enough of 
definite Christian fact and faith._——There is « 
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larger proportion of hymaus of this kind in 


Eralted Praise, by George C. Hugg and Frank 
L. Armstrong (Lee & Walker, Philadelphia) ; but 
the collection is not rich enough, as a whole, 
thongh we find in it two or three gems.———In 
The Ark of Praise, by John R. Sweney and Wm. 
J. Kirkpatrick (J. Church & Co,., New York), we 
discover nothing to take it out of the class of the 
ordinary Sunday-school tune book,———The 
Songs of the Kingdom, by Isaiah Baltzell and 
Edmund 8. Lorenz (W. J. Shuey, Dayton, O.), 
we must also leave to schools which require the 
average kind of book.———-Holy Voices, for the 
Sunday-school and other services of the church, 
from the same editors and publishers, is a second 
volume in the same class. It contains, so far 
as we have been able to discover, an entirely 
new lot of hymns and tunes—which is alone 
enough to discredit them. The entire musical 
production of the world is not sufficient to 
furnish a score of good, new Sunday-school 
tunes a year, andif it furnished two hundred, it 
would be simple folly to bring five per cent. of 
them into use and unlearn the old, provided 
that the old are what they should be. The 
songs of the church should be good enough to 
last long and change slowly. What is sung in 
the Sunday-school should lead on to what is sung 
in the congregation.——-There is now and 
then a suggestion of something better in Car- 
mina Centum, by the Rev. Samuel Morrison (J. 
M. Russell, Boston), but not enough to fix it in 
the new and better class.———This brings us to 
the end of our list for this present number, and 
to the observation that either the poorest books 
are not sent to us or that the sharp criticism 
which has been aimed at Sunday-school hymn 
and tune books in general has not been wholly 
lost on the “output” of the year. Many of the 
best tunes have caught the public ear and there 
are indications that they are reforming the 
public taste. The selection of hymns is not yet 
as good as it should be ; but, to judge from those 
we have seen, it is not as actively bad as it has 
heen. There is still a great deal too much of the 
native American composer, who, as he ordinarily 
figures in these compilations, is a poor fellow, sub- 
sisting for the most part on false pretences for him- 
self and for the rest on the inability of hia pub- 
lic to distinguish between a whine and a song. 

——-We have also on hand two song-books for 
common school use, One is the The Diadem, by 
Wm, Tillinghast, with some mild and lamblike 
illustrations by Edward Sears. (C. W. Bardeen, 
Syracuse.) The collection contains a manual 
for instruction, which has, at least, the merit of 
simplicity. The songs are fairly gol; but re- 
quire no special notice.--—-The Messrs, Apple- 
ton & Co, publish a much fuller collection for and 
in the common schools and at home, The Song 
Wave, by H. 8. Perkins, H. J. Danforth, and E. 
V. Degraff. It contains at the end a selection of 
standard sacred tunes and a manual of ele- 
mentary instruction. The songs are not diffi- 
cult. In general, they are bright and full, but 
not of the highest range of merit. 


— _- — 


We do not see that Mr. Robert Ingersoll 
needs any refutation. If he does, he may be 
safely trusted to destroy himself by the grand 
satire on hia réle of religious reformer he is 
playing off on himself by his defense of the Star- 
Route thieves. People who think otherwise 
and want Ingersoll refuted can hardly do better 
than to read Morgan E. Darling's Reason and 
Ingersolism (Detroit: William Graham). It 
puts the case strongly, though in the rough and 
sometimes carelessly, as, for example, on page 149: 
“If all the people were as intelligent and law- 
abiding as Mr. Ingersoll, no duubt this world 
would be perfectly happy without any religion at 
all.” The reader may be trusted to make his 
own allowances. We advise him, however, before 
he begins, to employ some one to tear out all the 
illustrations. The noble story of Robert 
Moffat and his missionary labors in South 
Africais retold, in brief and good enough form, 
in the Rev. William Walter's Life and Labors of 
Robert Moffat, D.D., together with some addi- 
tional matter on the general subject of missions 
throughout the world (Robert Carter & 
Brothers). Livingstone was in the regular line 
of family connection with Moffat, whose daugh- 
ter he married, and the connection of the two 
men and their work is something more than a 
fancy. Now that the world is full of the praises 
of Livingstone, the pioneer missionary Moffat, 
still living and devoted as ever, should not be for- 
gotten. The Forester’s Daughter is a free 
adaptation from the German of Urban Olivier, 
by Mrs. Charles A. Smith, of an attractive, simple, 
and sweet-hearted story of village life in the 
Canton Vaud. The actors are peasants, forest- 
keepers, poachers, and the plain people of the 
country. It is a good story for the Sunday- 
school, thotigh not strikingly graphic and not 
suited to children of ten or twelve years of 
age. (Lutheran Publication Society.) 
Mr. Spurgeon’s admirable little book, John 
Ploughman’s Talk; or, Plain Advice for Plain 
People, has been often reprinted and more than 
once noticed by us The Messrs. Robert Carter 
& Brothers now bring outa new edition in the 
common 16mo, or ordinary Sunday-school book 
size,———-We have received the bound volume 

















of Littell’s Living Age, containing the numbers 


for the quarter ending with March. This makes 
Vol. XLI in the Fifth Series of this enterprising 
and long-established monthly.--—~—-The charm- 
ing Parchment Serics of English Classics, bear- 
ing the imprimatur of the Messrs. Appleton, bas 
advanced to Vol. V of Shakespeare’s works, 
containing Richard [, Henry IV, Part I and 
Part II, and another volume, containing Gay’s 
Fables, with a memoir by Austin Dobson. Each 
volume is provided with a pasteboard case, 
which will serve a good purpose in preserving 
the delicate binding. 


.... Bishop Gilbert Haven (late of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church) was never in danger of 
being forgotten while living nor after his decease, 
by any who had ever known him; but to all 
others his history and character must be an 
enigma, even after the most careful study of his 
memoirs. It is, however, due to his memory and 
to those who come after him that these should be 
written, and, accordingly, a hearty welcome must 
be given to Professor Prentice’s Life of Gilbert 
Haven, lately published by the ‘‘ Methodist Book 
Concern.” Bishop Haven could never be 
estimated by ordinary rules. The reasons for 
the publication of his memoirs are exceptional, 
and the work itself, in order to respond to the 
demands of the case, must be unique in its form 
and character. The personal narrative, 
though fairly good of its kind, is not especially 
different from thousands that might be written. 
Yet it is this that gives the chief value to the 
book, which consists in the presentation, by in- 
cidents and allusions, in alto-relief, of the per- 
sonnel of its original. It is for these things that 
it will be sought and read, and, whether pur- 
posely or not, the writer has done well in bringing 
into view so much of his subject’s individuality. 
The public reputations of very few men have 
presented such a maze of apparent contradic- 
tions as did that of Gilbert Haven. Few men 
have been more cordially disliked by some who 
knew him only as an antagonist and the intense 
and fearless hater of what they cherished, while 
the same qualities attached to him the more 
closely those who sympathized with his senti- 
ments, But the secret of his influence and of 
the regard felt for him personally lay in the 
less obvious peculiarities of his character. That 
he was thoroughly sincere, as well as deeply in 
earnest, is quite evident; and the same may be 
said of many others, who, though respected for 
their honesty, have been, as to themselves, tol- 
erated rather than cherished. But, beyond 
almost any other, Gilbert Haven possessed the 
necromancy that could captivate and command 
all hearts that came within the charmed circle of 
his influence. The anecdotes respecting his say- 
ings and doings which are afloat with the public 
reveal only one, and that among the least admir- 
able of his mental characteristics. His fidelity 
to his friends is proverbial; but only those who 
knew something of his inner life duly appreciate 
the depth and temderness of his domestic affec- 
tions. Upon the death of his child, he wrote 
“How strange the new passion”; and, after a 
year of widowed life, he said to a friend: “I have 
walked in the valley of the shadow of death for 
more than a year, every waking hour and 
almost every waking moment; and yet ‘I fear no 
evil.’ It is my passage home.” And he never 
passed out of that shadow to the bright side. 
His biography brings out not a few fragments of 
this kind, and they constitute its peculiar excel- 
lence. 

....Personal biographies often prove chiefly 
valuable as depositions of general history, and 
this is peculiarly the case with The Life and Letters 
of (Bishop) James 0. Andrew, by the Rev. G, G. 
Smith—lately issued by The Southern Methodist 
Publishing House—of Nashville, Tenn. (12mo, 
pp. 562). As the life-sketch of a devoted Method- 
ist preacher of three-quarters of a century 
ago; of a race now nearly extinct, it abounds in 
pathos and romance ; is sometimes amusing and 
often instructive, being, indeed, one of the best 
books of its class. But its chief value is in the 
insight it affords of matters that lie beyond the 
personal history of its subject; the social condi- 
tion of the Carolinas and Georgia during the 
early decades of the century ; the characteristics 
of some of the leading men, of both state and 
Church ; the parallel growth of Southern indus- 
tries and slavery, and the resultant influence of 
these on public sentiment, andin the relations 
of the two sections of the country, and the 
early buddings of the germs that, at length, 
flowered out in the Rebellion and brought forth 
their fruitage in emancipation, and the still 
inchoate reconstruction of Southern society. 
To Methodist readers, who look at things in 
their wider relations, this book must prove 
especially welcome, as indicating the actions of 
the two contending influences that have been 
felt in Methodism from the beginning: that 
which favors the centralization of power in the 
Episcopacy, and that which would sacredly hold 
the governing power in the hands of the great 
body of the ministry. There was a conflict of 
these forces in 1820—1824 over the Presiding 
Elder Question, in which the former won; and 
againin 1844, with Bishop Andrew himself as 
the central figure around whom the warfare was 
waged, with the opposite result. But of that 





conflict the victors failed to secure the fruits. 
In both of these cases, as tisual in all contests, 
between power and freedom, the South favored 
the restriction of the liberties of the many. 
The treatment of these subjects, by the author, 
without respect to his own evident preferences, 
affords many valuable suggestions. If ever, in 
the future, some one shall arise to write the con- 
stitutional history of American Methodism, he 
will find in this volame not a little highly valu- 
able matter already prepared to his hands. 


....In commenting on Mr. James F. Hunne- 
well’s historical sketch of the First Church, 
Charlestown, Mass., on the occasion of its 250th 
anniversary, we said that Mr. Hunnewell was 
wrong in speaking of the Boston Recorder as the 
first religious weekly in America, and mentioned 
The Herald of Gospel Liberty as having been pub- 
lished earlier. We have since received a note 
from Mr. Hunnewell, which we print on its own 
merits, as well as in justice to him, though we 
do not intend to open our columns to this per- 
plexing controversy, and though we must still 
think that The Herald of Gospel Liberty pos- 
sessed the marks of a religious newspaper, to say 
nothing of the other strong claimant—The Re- 
corder, of Chillicothe, Ohio. Mr. Hunnewell 
writes : 

What I said and printed was (p. 40) : “In 1815, Dr. 
Morse,” etc., “‘ established The Boston Recorder, said 
to be the first religious newspaper ever published in 
this country.” 

I did not make the positive statement. In my 
brief space I did not give full particulars. My 
authority for “said to be ” was from Dr. John Todd, 
D.D. (Sprague’s Annals, Sab Jedidiah Morse.) 

I did not use the word weekly. 

The Herald, Vol. 1, No. 1, is Sept. ist, 1808, pub- 
lished every other Thursday evening, and could 
hardly be called a weekly under that issue. That con- 
tinued some time. It appears within three years to 
have changed editor and to have been published in 
three different states, and an examination of it and 
of The Recorder would lead to a question on the 
definition of the word “newspaper.” I think that 
Mr. Thomas did not class it as one in 1810. 

If by the words “ weekly religious newspaper ” 
THE INDEPENDENT means a weekly publication de- 
voted only to religious subjects, The Herald is far 
from being the earliest. The Christian History, 
published weekly for Thomas Prince, Jr., son of the 
Rev. Mr. Prince, appeared (Vo). I, No. 1) Saturday, 
March 5th, 1743, Boston, N. E. Its type and paper 
are better than The Hera/d showed and it has been 
considered by some to be the first religious paper. 
It was published for some time and contained 
religious matter only. I have the first number (as 
well as more of them), and the “‘ Advertisement” is 
so curious and not very common that it would be 
worth reprinting. 

As we commonly define the word “ newspaper,” 
The Recorder can make its own showing. If we 
call The Herald a religious newspaper, it is far from 
being the earliest, 

.... The Journal of Christian Philosophy for 
April is a splendid number. The principles and 
definitions laid down by Professor Ladd, in his 
paper on “Inspiration,” without formulating 2 
dogma, show what points are to be covered by 
such a dogma, and this is in many respects the 
better service. We can well enough get on with- 
out a formulated dogma of inspiration ; but we 
cannot endure blundering statements of it which 
assert what is false on the one hand and on the 
other omit the essential truth. Professor Martin 
does a real service to the cause of right thinking 
in his paper on “‘The Recent Scientific Philos- 
ophy of Society.” Professor Fisher’s address on 
‘Miracles and their Place in Christian Evi- 
dence,” to which we called attention when it was 
delivered, is printed out in full. So, also, is the 
extremely acute and well-read paper by Professor 
Patton, of Princeton, on ‘‘ The Genesis of the Idea 
of God.” The teleological argument has an illus- 
tration in Dr. J. B. Thomas’s address on the eye, 
‘‘The Lamp of the Body.’’ Professor Rawlinson, 
in a paper reprinted from Present Day Tract, No. 
9, takes up “The Antiquity of Man Historically 
considered” and the editor closes with the first 
of two papers intended to support the original 
discovery of his own, that the true Mt. Lebanon 
is Gebel esh Shaikh, or the modern Hermon. 


....2he Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preach- 
ing, delivered to the studetits of Theology at Yale 
College, in Jantiary and February, 1882, by Pres- 
ident Robinson, of Brown University, have been 
published by the Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. and 
make an attractive volume. They are eight in 
number, and, while they touch on the practical 
points commonly raised in these courses, follow 
for the most part a method of their own. Dr. Rob- 
inson handles whatever he touches with a freedom 
peculiarly hisown. His bold and adventurous 
spirit is a fine contagion for a teacher to scatter 
among his young pupils, especially where the 
effect of it lies in the direction of faith. At all 
events, Dr. Robinson is not a teacher to spread 
among his hearers that mischief which De Toc- 
queville had in mind when he wrote ‘The Fatal 
malady of the soul is cold.” The wide scope of 
the first four or five of the lectures opens the 
door for a large amount of good suggestion and 
solid sense, as appropriate to the general public 
as to theological students. 


--..We have already (March 29th) noticed at 
length Mr. Godwin’s Life of Bryant. The two 
magnificent volumes which contain it are now 
followed by two more, uniform in size and 





style, containing the “‘ Poems of Mr. Bryant.’ 
The edition is intended to be complete and final 
and to have a biographic and monumental 
character. It includes a number of hymns and 
poems which, though printed by the author, 
were never published, together with others 
which have not been previously collected, and 
completes the list of Bryant’s recognized poems, 
Each volume contains the poet’s notes, with a 
few others appended by the editor. This must 
at once take the position of the standard edition 
of Bryant’s Poems. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


....The Claim of Christ on the Young is the 
title of a beautifully printed collection of ser- 
mons by Anthony W. Thorold, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Rochester, England, preached in St. Mary’s 
to the Oxford students in 1878—1880, (A.D. F. 
Randolph & Co.) The sermons are simple, 
direct, pure in style, and take a strong hold on 
the reader’s conscience. The dress in which 
they are put by the publishers commends them 
and they have merit enough of their own to 
stand on besides. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

Ix his article in the April Aflantic Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes states that the first edition of 
that delightful book, ‘‘The Anatomy of Melan- 
choly ,” was in the year ‘1624, the year after the 
first folio edition of the ‘Plays of Shakespeare.’ ” 
Inthe Life of the author, given in the well- 
known modern edition issued by Claxton & Co., 
of Philadelphia, the first edition is stated as ap- 
pearing in 1621, the second edition being in 
1624. Moreover, it is rather odd that Dr. 
Holmes should content himself with saying that 
‘Burton must have been a bachelor”’—as if the 
fact of his celibate condition were not distinctly 
stated more than once in the course of his book. 
——Professor Hardy, of Dartmouth College, 
is about to publish a novel, “But Yet a 
Woman.”—-——Considerable has been written 
back and forth concerning the questionable 
origin of many of the most valuable manuscripts 
about to be sold in the renowned Ashburnham 
Collection. There seems to be no doubt that not 
a few were stolen outright, years ago, from other 
sources, For example, one choice volume de- 
rived from the Orleans Library contained this 
inscription: LrpeR ScT BEN Fxor, signifying Li- 
ber Sancti Benedicti Floriacensis, or ‘ belonging 
to the Benedictine Abbey, at Fleury-sur-Loire.” 
This was changed by the stealer into Liser ScB 
ac Beate Marre Fuorentrne, “ the property 
of Santa Maria Novella, at Florence.”-——~ 
“Through One Administration” will cast a 
gloom over the London booksellers’ counters in 
three volumes, Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
has revised the proofs of his col- 
lection of essays, entitled ‘‘From Ponka- 
pog to Pesth.” The volume will he issuied 
this month. The French Chamber of Dep: 
uties has its own library, which contains about 
23,000 books and is daily open from eleven 
o’clock in the morning to five in the afternoon, 
and after half-past seven in the evening till mid- 
night. The biography of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, by Mr. Julian Hawthorne, will be issued 
in July. A large selection of his correspondence 
will be appended to the Life.-———‘‘ My Trivial 
Life and Misforttine,” the new anonymous novel 
of London society, which has created such a breeze 
in the British capital, is called bya reviewer The 
Academy, a “genuine, if not faultless book” ; 
and the same critic declares that some pages of 
the tale are “‘ beyond all praise.’,———-Colonel T. 
W. Higginson recently discovered that an Eng- 
lish publisher had availed himself of the loose 
state of the copyright law to issue an edition of 
‘“‘Common Sense about Women,” which ex- 
cluded a third of the original volume and was 
replete with misprints and garblings. After all, 
our literary friends across the water are not the 
only sufferers by the present condition of mat- 
ters..——-Mr. J. H. Ingram has written a care- 
ful biographical sketch of Oliver Madox Brown, 
the boy author and painter, of whom such bril- 
liant expectations were raised, all dashed forever 
by his untimely death, It was to the memory of 
this remarkable youth that Danté Gabriel Ros- 
setti addressed the sonnet, ‘ Untimely Lost,” be- 
ginning: 

“Upon the threshold of his coming life, 

A youth, high-gifted, gazed, and found it fair.” 
Mr. Wilkie Collins has been a sufferer 
from his old foe, the gout, much of the Winter. 
Nevertheless, he has finished a new novel, to make 
its advent next month, in which a vivisectionist 


plays a part.———The offer of the Messrs, Har- 

r & Bros. in respect to the illustration of Alfred 

mett’s “A Christmas Hymn,” has elicited over 
eleven thousand applications to the firm for 
copies of the verses. Letters have been received 
from young artists in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, and hundreds of our great 
cities. “Mrs, Isaacs” is the name of the 
new novel (just about to be published) by Mrs. 
B. L. Fargeon. Before long some one can write 
a pamphlet, entitled after the famous one by 
Richard Wagner, on “Das Judenthum in Erdich- 
tung.” Mr. John Esten Cooke's ‘Virginia : a 
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Religions Butelligenee. 


CHOICE SPECIMENS OF RUSSIAN 
RELIGIOUS LAWS. 


Resstans call the Czar ‘‘The earthly 
God” and the laws of the country, which 
are made by him, show that his political 
power is unlimited. Let us see what the 
Russian religious laws indicate. Here are 
some selections from them: 

‘The pre-eminent and dominant faith in the 
Russian Empire is the Christian Orthodox Catho- 
lic of the Eastern confession” (Art. 40, Vol. I). 

“All the subjects of the Russian Empire, 
whether born or naturalized, who do not be- 
long to the dominant Church, and also foreigners 
employed in the Russian service or temporarily 
residing in Russia are granted the right of the 
free exercise of their faith and worship accord- 
ing to the rites thereof ;” (Art. 44, Vol. I). 

‘Religious freedom is granted not only to the 
Christians of the foreign confessions, but also 
to Hebrews, and pagans, in 
order that all nations living in Russia may 
glorify Almighty God in different tongues accord- 
ing to the creed of their ancestors, may bless the 
reign of the Russian monarchs, and may pray 
the Creator of the world to increase prosperity 
and to support the power of the empire” (Art. 45, 
Vol. 1). 

From these articles one would naturally 
suppose that in Russia persons of all creeds, 
not excepting even pagans, enjoy a full re- 
ligious freedom. But a closer study of the 
subject will show that the Czars have had a 
peculiar view of religious freedom. We 
make further extracts: 


Mohammedans, 


“The emperor sitting on the Russian throne 
cannot confess any other religion but the Ortho- 
dox.” 

“The emperor, a8 a Christian sovereign, is 
the supreme defender and preserver of dogmas 
of the dominant religion and the guardian of 
orthodoxy and order in the Church,” 

“The autocratic power directs the Church 
through the Holy Governing Synod, which body 
is instituted by that power. 

“The Church affairs of the Christians of the 
foreign confessions and of the non-Christians, 
living in the Russian Empire, are directed by 
their clerical and other special authorities ap- 
pointed for that purpose by the 
Power.” * 


Supreme 


It appears from these extracts that all 
Russian subjects, whether Christians or 
Mohammedans, Hebrews or pagans, have 
to obey their clerical and other authorities 
which may be appointed by the Czar, the 
latter being always an Orthodox Christian. 
Is such a relation of the Czar with other con- 
fessions compatible with religious free- 
dom? 

“These authorities, in fulfilling their duties, 
are guided by the rules and statutes of their 
faith ; but, along with these, they strictly observe 
the state laws, and, in accordance with their oath 
of allegiance, they guard all the sacred rights 
and prerogatives of His Imperial Majesty and 
the State Laws.” 

“In the Russian Empire only the dominant 
Orthodox Church has the right to persuade the 
followers of the other Christian confessions and 
non-Christians to accept her principles of faith. 
The clergymen and laymen of the other Chris- 
tian confessions and the non-Christians are most 
strictly forbidden to influence the conscience of 
those who do not belong to their religion ; other- 
wise, they incur the penalties provided for the 
case in the Criminal Law.” 

“When those confessing some other faith de- 
sire to join the Orthodox faith, nobody shall 
hinder them in any way in the fulfillment of 
their desire.” 

* Christians of foreign confessions may accept 
some other Christian faith of foreign origin, but 
only on having received permission from the 
Supreme Autocratic Power. Hebrews, Moham- 
medans, and pagans may embrace any of the 
Christian foreign confessions ; but not without 
permission of the Autocratic Power.” 


There are yet other important limitations 
of religious freedom. In the first place, 
only Orthodox Christians can preach their 
faith and get converts from outside; but, if 
Roman Catholics, or Protestants of any de- 
nomination, or Hebrews, Mohammedans, 
and pagans open their mouth outside of 
their churches and their houses, in order to 
preach according to their belief, they com- 
mit a grave crime against the Czar’s laws. 
In the second place, Russian subjects not 
Orthodox cannot change their faith with- 
out the Czar’s permission, which permission, 
however, can be procured only in a few 
well-defined cases. The laws deal severely 
with the offenders against these two points: 

“ For the turning of an Orthodox Christian to 
another Christian faith the guilty shall be de- 














prived of all his rights and shall be transported 
to Biberia for life.” 

‘He who shall try, whether orally or by writ- 
ting, to pervert an Orthodox Christian to an- 
other Christian belief or heresy, shall be pun- 
ished—for the first offense by imprisonment in 
the workhouse for from one to two years; for 
the second offense, by imprisonment in fortress 
for from four to six years ; and for the third, by 
deprivation of all rights and by exile to Siberia 
for life.” 

“Parents must bring up their children in the 
spirit of the Orthodox Church. If they admit 
them to sacraments in the church of some other 
Christian faith, they shall be punished by im- 
prisonment for from one to two years, and their 
children shall be given to their Orthodox rela- 
tives or to Orthodox guardians. Guardians 
guilty of the same crime shall be punished in 
the same way.” 

“The priests of other Christian beliefs who 
knowingly admit Orthodox Christians to the 
sacraments are punished, for the first offense, by 
suspension from their office for from six months 
to one year, and for the second offense, by sus- 
pension forever and by being put under police 
surveillance, 

“The clergymen of the other Christian beliefs 
who teach their catechism to Orthodox children, 
though without intention to convert them, shall 
be punished, for the first offense, by suspension 
from office for from one to three years ; and for 
the second offense, by suspension forever, by 
imprisonment for one or two years, and by being 
put under police surveillance.” 

‘The priests of the other Christian beliefs who 
receive in their church Russian subjects of some 
other Christian faith of the foreign denomina- 
tions, without a special permit of the Autocratic 
Power, shall be punished by suspension from 
their office for some time or forever.” 

“For perverting by persuasion, promises, or 
other means, Orthodox Christians or Christians 
of other denominations to the Mohammedan or 
Hebrew faith, the guilty, on being deprived of all 
his rights, shall be sent to hard labor in fortresses 
for eight or ten years. If the guilty, used force 
therein, he shall be sent to hard labor in the 
mines for 12 or 15 years,” 

‘‘Hebrews who keep Christians as domestic 
servants, even without trying to pervert them 
from Christianity, shall be fined five roubles per 
day.” 

Russian law does not admit that Ortho- 
dox subjects will, under any circumstances 
whatever, relinquish their faith; and no 
punishment can expiate perversion. It di- 
rects that the apostate be brought back to 
the bosom of the Orthodox Church. 


‘* All those born in the Orthodox Church, and 
also those converted to that church from other 
beliefs, are forbidden to relinquish their faith 
and to accept any other faith, be it even that of 
some Christian denomination.” 

‘Those who relinquish the Orthodox faith and 
accept some other Christian faith shall be given 
to their clerical authorities for enlightenment 
and persuasion, according to the Church rules. 
Till their return to the Church the Government 
institutes guardianship over their minor child- 
ren; their estates are placed under control of 
trustees,” 

“Those who relinquish the Orthodox faith, or 
any other Christian faith, and accept a non- 
Christian faith, shall be sent to their clerical 
authorities for enlightenment and persuasion. 
Till their return to Christianity they shall be 
deprived of all their civil rights and their prop- 
erty shall be given to trustees.” 

The ‘‘Church rules” mentioned above 
consist of the following measures: At first 
the priest of the parish admonishes ‘the 
lost sheep” in private and imposes upon 
him several hundred genuflexions per day 
at prayers. Then comes the public penance, 
before the parishioners. In olden times the 
priests used to chain the apostates in the 
church cells; nowadays they send them to 
some convent, where they are kept on 
bread and water and in solitary confinement 
till they repent or die. There are now in 
Russian convents apostates who have been 
held for over a score of years. For instance, 
Andrew Pushkin has been kept in the 
Solovetsky Convent, near Archangelsk, 
since 1858. 

The Russian authorities, both lay and 
clerical, zealously look after the parents 
who belong to different creeds. The Ortho- 
dox Christians are allowed to marry the 
Christians of other denominations ; but their 
children must be Orthodox. 

“Orthodox Cbristians and Roman Catholics 
are forbidden to marry non-Christians, and 
Protestants must not marry pagans.” 

‘‘Mohammedans who embrace Christianity 
may abandon their wives if they refuse to be- 
come Christian.” 

“Tf Mobammedans and Hebrews who marry 
Protestants raise their children in a non-Chris- 
tian faith, or influence by persuasion, or force 








by threats their wives and children to embrac® 
their faith or violate the free exercise of their 
religion, then they shall be divorced, and the 
guilty, on being deprived of all their rights, shall 
be exiled to Siberia for life.” 

‘* He who is aware that his wife or children, 
or children put under his guardianship, are 
about to relinquish their Orthodox faith, and 
will not prevent such a crime by some legal 
means, shall be kept under arrest from three 
days to three months, and, if he is Orthodox, a 
church penance shall be imposed upon him.” 


The Russian Law enumerates so many 
‘‘crimes against faith” that in this article 
we can point out only a few of them. 

Blasphemy against God, or the Holy Vir- 
gin, or the Holy Cross, or Angels, or Saints, 
or Holy Images is punished by deprivation 
of all rights and hard labor in Siberian 
mines, from 12 to 15 years. Speaking 
slightingly or offensively, in public, of the 
Holy Scriptures, or Christianity, or the 
Holy Sacraments is punished by depriva- 
tion of all rights and by hard labor for 
from 6 to 8 years. Witnesses of the two 
crimes cited above, who refuse to de- 
nounce the guilty party before the court, 
shall be imprisoned for from half a year to 
ayear. A disrespectful word pronounced 
dluring divine service is punished by im- 
prisonment in penitentiary for from 2 to 
3 years. He who opens stores (provision 
stores excepted), or liquor saloons, on Sun 
days or holidays, before or during the morn, 
ing service, shall be punished by arrest and 
fine of from 7 to 30 roubles. Sacrilege 
committed in any Christian church is pun. 
ished by deprivation of all rights and by 
hard labor in mines for from 12 to 15 years. 

If an offender against the faith was 
drunk while committing the offense, his 
punishment is reduced. The severity of 
some of the sentences may be seen by com- 
parison. The punishment for deliberate 
murder is imprisonment for ten or twelve 
years. Manslaughter, in its various de- 
grees, is punished by shorter terms of im- 
prisonment. 

The ‘ Old Believers” are dealt with very 
severely. They are not persecuted, if they 
live quietly; but, if they try to propagate 
their religious views, they are transported 
either to Caucasus or to Siberia. Some of 
the sects—such as self-mutilators, those re- 
jecting the Holy Ghost, those denouncing 
holy images, those denouncing the priest- 
hood, those rot recognizing marriage, those 
embracing the Hebrew law—are regarded 
as exceedingly dangerous. They are de- 
prived of all civil rights and are forbidden 
to live with or near the Christian popula- 
tion. They are also forbidden either to em- 
ploy Christian laborers or to work for 
Christian employers. The clergy of the 
Orthodox faith, of the Roman Catholic, and 
of the Armenian-Gregorian constitute a 
privileged class. 

The Czar stands at the head of the church 
administration of all creeds and beliefs. He 
appoints the members of the Holy Synod of 
of the Orthodox faith; the Synod,in the 
Czar’s name, appoints the bishops, and the 
bishops appoint the priests and deacons 
throughout the empire, without any regard 
to the wishes of the parishioners. The 
Armenian-Gregorian Synod elects a candi- 
date for the office of Patriarch or Supreme 
Catholicos, and the Czar either approves the 
election or orders anew one. The Roman 
Catholics in Russia are under control of 
the Archbishop of Mohilev, whois appointed 
by the Czar, with the consent of the Pope. 
The bishops are appointed in the same way. 
Thenewly-appointed archbishop and bishops 
take the oath of allegiance, first to the Czar 
and then to the Pope. The Catholic 
priests are appointed by the bishops, with 
the government's approval. The Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran and the Protestant clerical 
authorities are appointed by the Czar; the 
former are guided by the rules laid down 
in Agenda. The chief rabbi of Hebrews is 
also appointed bythe Czar. Mohammedans 
are under control of a Mufti. The 
Mohammedans elect two candidates for that 
office and the Czar appoints one of them. 
In the same way is appointed the head of 
Buddhists, the Kalmucks and Buriats. 
The pagans (Samoyeds, Tchukchi, etc.) have 
the right of free exercise of their religion. 
They are forbidden, however, to build their 
temples too near to the Christian churches ; 
they can be peaceably persuaded by Chris- 
tian missionaries, but it is strictly forbidden 
to oppress them. 











Tue enthronization of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, Dr. Benson (March 29th), was a very 
grand affair. The Primate made his public 
entry into Canterbury the day before the grand 
ceremonies. The streets were gaily decorated, 
and troops and civic and ecclesiastical authorities 
were at the depot to receive and escort him to 
Guildhall, where the Mayor of Canterbury, with 
all due form, welcomed him to his See. A long 
address was read, and His Grace replied, saying 
this Was the proudest day of his life. He was 
the more pleased because of the fact that no 
such reception had been given to an Archbishop 
of Canterbury for fifty years previously. His 
speech was very long. Alluding to the regrets 
expressed in the address, that the Archbishop 
could not have his residence in Canterbury, Dr. 
Benson said he certainly ought to have his resi- 
dence there, and he hoped that he would live to 
see such changes made as would bring this about. 
The Canterburians were delighted with the cere- 
monies of enthronization. Archbishops used to 
be somewhat careless of these, and some were 
even installed by proxy. The old town was as 
crowded as in the days of the famous Canterbury 
pilgrimages, and fortunate were those who held 
tickets of admission to the Cathedral. The 
Archbishop appeared in long scarlet train, which 
was borne by two surpliced boys, leading a pro- 
cession of chaplains and other dignitaries. The 
Mayor of Canterbury was present in his robes, 
and Royalty was represented by the Duke of 
Edinburgh. Dr. Benson was led to the throne 
by the Bishop of Dover and attendants, the man- 
date of enthronement was read, and the Arch- 
deacon of Canterbury (the Bishop of Dover) 
pronounced in Latin the formula of induction, 
emphasizing the words ‘‘induco, installo, «t in- 
thronizo.” The ceremony was then repeatcd, 
with the added word metropoliticis, before the 
marble chair to which Dr, Benson removed. 
Seven bishops were present either personally 
or by proxy. The ceremony closed with the 
placing of the Archbishop in the Dean’s stall, 


ee 


Missions, 





Tue Australasian Wesleyan Missionary So- 


“ciety is one of the youngest of missionary organ- 


izations ; but it has very important mission inter- 
ests under its care. The missions of the parent 
Wesleyan Society of England in the South Seas, 
including Fiji, are all managed by the Australa- 
sian Society, which has also undertaken enter- 
prises of its own, suchas the conversion of the 
cannibals of New Britain. The income of the 
Society is about $90,000 a year. An abstract of 
the annual report for 1882 speaks of the success 
of the Chinese mission in Victoria, of the work 
in Samoa, and of the progress in Fiji. Concern- 
ing the latter it is said: 

“In Fiji, the brethren are prosecuting their work 
in the presence of ditficuities, which, if they be less 
dangerous, are none the less real than those of 
former days. The horrors of an idolatry as grim 
and ghastly as any which ever bowed human hearts 
and degraded and imperiled human lives—the 
fierce savagery which gloried in deeds of murder 
and reveled in human flesh—the perils that tried 
the courage, and the abominations that taxed the 
patience, of the first workers in this field—have, hap- 
pily, passed away. Christianity has become not only 
a name, but a power in the land. Still, much re- 
mains to be done—enough to exercise all the 
sagacity and zeal and thoroughness of those who 
are engaged in the work. Christian churches have 
to be built up according to the pattern of scriptural] 
Christianity. The ungodly have to be led to for- 
swear that which is evil, and consecrate themselves 
to God. Tribes whose adhesion to Christianity is 
comparatively recent have to be more perfectly in- 
structed in the nature and obligations of the faith 
they have espoused. The education of the young 
has to be secured by methods which will at once 
develop the intellect and quicken the conscience, 
and the mental and theological training of native 
teachers and catechists and ministers has to be car- 
ried forward, that thus a succession of faithful men 
may be raised up who shall, in their own land and 
in isles remote, go forth as heralds of the cross, 
These tasks, difficult enough in themselves, are 
sometimes made yet more dificult by certain evils 
and dangers incidental tocolonization, Great, how- 
ever, as is this work, and many as are its discour- 
agements, your missionaries are prosecuting it with 
vigor and with a good measure of success. 


“ Fiji has also sent forth to New Britain another 
band of teachers, with a small contingent from 
Samoa, to strengthen the workers there. Unde- 
terred by the worn and wasted look of their fellow- 
teachers, who have recently returned to their homes 
from this field, they have gone to brave perils among 
the heathen, perils in the sea, and perils in the wild- 
erness, under the impulse of that charity which, 
like the Master’s, goeth forth to seek and save the 
lost. The work of the New Britain mission, together 
with the unhealthiness of the climate, has made 
heavy demands on the health of the work- 
ers there. During the year the Rev. G. 
Brown has crowned his work for _ this 
people by giving them the Gospel of St. Mark 
in their own ianguage. In the report of the district, 
just to hand, we have a record of results which may 
well excite our gratitude. Last year we had .109 
members; this year we have 215, with 44 on trial. 
Then we had six native local preachers ; now we Rave 
seventeen. Nine new churches have been opened, 
and the attendance at the services in e part of 
the group has increased. Schools are multi- 


plied. The people are everywhere ripe for the Gos- 
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pel, and, with 4 feild there white unto the harvest, 
the great need of the hour is an increase of reapers. 
Remembering the recent date at which the Gospel 
was taken to the tribes, the darkness and savagery 
in which they were sunk, and the grave difficulties 
tliat at one time gathered like a black cloud over this 
misston, we lift our hearts in adoring thankfulness 
t¢ Him who bas so signally prospered his Word, 
while the success which has been thus vouchsafed 
summons us a8 With a trumpet-cal] to wider labors 
and yet more glorious triamphs.” 


..The indifference, and oftentimes the open 
opposition of the Europeans in India are exceed- 
ingly trying to those who are engaged in mis- 
sionary work, The daily papers, which are con- 
ducted by Europeans, lose no opportunity to 
cast their slurs upon missions, and declare them 
t» be ‘a failure.” Even the recent testimony of 
Sir Richard Temple is easily set aside, and it is 
said that he knows nothing about missions, 
For the purpose of removing, if possible, some 
of the misunderstandings and misconceptions 
on this subject, the American Marathi Mission 
has recently prepared a circular note, in which 
some of the more common objections are met 
and a great many facts stated. This circular 
note is to be sent to many of the Europeans in 
the Presidency. The Rev. H. J. Bruce, of the 
Marathi Mission of the American Board, has had 
a contest with bigoted Brahmans, for the right 
to take water from a particular place in the 
Krishna River. The Brahmans of that particu- 
lar village are so holy that they would be 
defiled by the shadow of a Christian passing in 
the strect. They undertook to prevent the 
Christians going through a public street which 
leads directly from their house to the Krishna 
River. For the time being, the Christians were 
prohibited from going through the street. The 
case went before a magistrate, who at first 
sustained the Brahmans. On certain represen- 
tations being made to him, however, the decision 
was reversed, and at present the victory is with 
the native Christians. The Brahmans made a 
vow that, if they gained the case, they would 
distribute five rupees’ worth of sweetmeats, and 
in their joy at their supposed victory they per- 
formed their vow, but are now mourning over 
the loss of the case and of their money. The 
case is nominally simply ‘‘ deferred,” the Chris- 
tians being allowed, as heretofore, to go to the 
river, 

..The Sialkot (India) Mission of the Am- 
erican United Presbyterian Church had a very 
prosperous year in 1882, increasing its total of 
communicants from 397 to 608. This is a gain of 
53 per cent. Of the increase 216 was by pro- 
fession of faith. 


Mews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

Now that the East River Bridge is so near 
completion, the question of tolls is being dis- 
cussed and attracting general interest. At a 
recent meeting of the bridge trustees there was 
considerable difference of opinion on the subject, 
some desiring the bridge to be free to all except 
those making use of the cars, others proposing 
a scale of prices for vehicles, and some even de- 
siring a toll for foot-passengers. The matter 
was finally referred to a committee, with in- 
structions to report at a meeting of the trustees 
on Monday, April 23d. Mayor Low has brought 
forward a project to encourage bridge travel by 
enlarging and improving the approach at the 
Brooklyn end. The plan is to cut a roadway of 
110 feet in width from the end of the bridge to 
Flatbush Avenue, also wicening the latter, so 
that a broad avenue of travel will extend from 
the bridge directly through the city to Prospect 
Park. The estimated cost is $3,000,000, Mayor 
Low appeared at Albany on Tuesday to lay his 
bill before the Legislature and submit his argu- 
ments, 


.-If a despatch from Fort Worth, Texas, 
can be relied upon, the scientific world will be 
intensely interested over the monster meteor re- 
ported to have fallen in that vicinity on Sunday 
morning. The great meteor resembled a ball of 
fire in 1ts descent, and the shock was similar to 
that of an earthquake. A Mexican herdsman 
with his wife and five children were crushed un- 
der their dwelling-house, which was struck by 
the seething mass. The dimensions of the 
Meteor, if true, are astounding. It is said to be 
imbedded in the earth about 100 feet, towering 
above the surface about 70 feet, and covering 
about an acre of ground, being the largest me- 
teor that has ever fallen. 


-The Land Office at Washington is receiving 
frequent reports of fraudulent entries. The 
latest comes from Marquette, Mich. It is the 
opinion of the Commissioner of the Land Office 
that the only way to prevent these frauds is to 
repeal the pre-emption law’ and to enact some 
other provision that will be just to settlers, The 
last Congress made a considerable appropriation 
for detecting these frauds, and a number of 
special agents have been appointed. 


On Thursday night of last week a compli- 
mentary dinner was tendered to Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, at Delmonico’s, by the medical pro- 





fession of New York City. There were about two 
hundred and twenty-five gentlemen present, 
nearly all of whom possess the privilege of at- 
taching M.D. to their names. The features of 
the evening, aside from the elaborate banquet, 
were a poem by the cistinguished guest, com- 
posed for the occasion, and speeches by Bishop 
Clark, William M. Evarts, George William Curtis, 
and others. The entertainment was a worthy 
tribute to the most distinguished man in literary 
attainments in the medical profession. 


...-The will of the late Peter Cooper was 
offered for probate last week. The estate amounts 
to #2,000,000, of which $200,000 will be devoted 
to special bequests. Cooper Union receives 
#100,000 in addition to the money and property 
given to it during Mr. Cooper’s life-time, and the 
greater part of the estate is to be divided equally 
between Mr. Cooper's children, ex-Mayor Edward 
Cooper, and Mrs. Sarah Amelia Hewitt, wife of 
Abram 8. Hewitt. 


-The improvements at the White House, 
which are being continued during the Presi- 
dent’s absence, consist in completing the stained- 
glass decorations in the vestibule and the inser- 
tion of glass in the upper pane: of the solid 
mahogany front doors. Glass of the same at- 
tractive design is to be placed in the semi-circu- 
lar light over the entrance, and the President's 
bed-chamber is being retouched. 


.-President Arthur has been enjoying his 
long-talked-of Florida trip for the past ten days. 
The trip has been remarkable for almost com- 
plete absence of ceremony, the President having 
desired a quiet time at fishing. He is reported 
to be much benefited by the change, and no one 
ought to begrudge him the much-needed recrea- 
tion. 


8. W. Tallmadge, of the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce, has collected reports con- 
cerning the condition and prospects of the grow- 
ing crops of Winter wheat in fifteen of the prin- 
cipal states of the Union, and the summary 
places the damages at about twenty per cent., or 
100,000,000 bushels short of last year’s crop. 


..The Star-Route trial was continued last 
week until Saturday, John R. Minor, a defendant, 
having occupied the stand for several] days pre- 
viously. With his testimony the introduction of 
evidence was concluded, and an adjournment 
was made until Tuesday, the 17th inst., when the 
summing up began. 


..Lord Lorne arrived in Boston last F riday, 
having left Canada in order to meet the Princess 
Louise as she returned from Bermuda, and 
escort her to their home. The Princess reached 


| Friday, 


Tynan thinks her son was the “No. One,” for 
whom search is stil] continued. 


. -The Government's bill relative to explosives 
was speedily passed by Parliament last week, 
and received the Queen's sanction by telegraph. 
It provides that the maximum penalty for causing 
an explosion imperilling life or property shall be 
life-long servitude ; that for keeping explosives 
with intent to cause an explosion twenty years’ 
imprisonment, and that for the unlawful making 
and keeping of explosives under suspicious cir- 
cumstances fourteen years’ imprisonment, The 
dynamite scare is nevertheless subsiding, al- 
though some arrests and a few discoveries have 
been made in the last ten days. A parcel of gun- 
powder was found near the office of the Home 
Secretary, Sir William Harcourt. Six of the 
dynamite plotters were given a hearing in Lon- 
don, at which the counsel for the Crown in- 
timated that the charge might be changed ,to 
conspiracy tomurder. Michael Davitt has again 
expressed opposition to the dynamite policy, de- 
claring it insane, idiotic, and criminal. 


.- What with floods, Nihilist trials, and plots, 
affairs iu Russia are in a somewhat unstable and 
precarious condition. Southern travel has been 
interfered with by the first, while at Odessa ex- 
traordinary precautions are necessary to prevent 
interference with the trials. At Moscow two 
thousand persons have been arrested, charged 
with plotting against the Czar. In the removal 
of the imperial regalia from the Winter Palace 
to the Kremlin at Moscow, a strong military con- 
duct was considerad necessary for the protection 
of the procession, No disturbance, however, 
was made, Asthe time for the coronation ap- 
proaches, guards and detective forces are being 
stationed at the borders, to prevent suspicious 
persons from entering the country. 


. It is reported from Berlin that the 
Liberal members of the Reichstag propose to 
present an address in reply 
message, 


to the Emperor's 
which was read in the Reichstag on 
The Libera] journals are dissatisfied 
with the message. Their criticisms, however, 
are directed against Prince Bismarck, and not 
the Emperor. The Vossische Zeitung says the 
message is a clever expedient to effect a dissolu- 


| tion of the Reichstag, which will now be made 


| on the 


| the arrangement. 


Newport by steamer the following day, and pro- | 


ceeded immediately to join her husband in Bos- 
ton. 


..The New York Senate passed a bill last 
week appropriating #1,000,000 to complete the 
new capitol at Albany. Salmi Morse and his 
** Passion Play” were, also, finally disposed of in 
the same body, by the passage of a bill against 
the production of such representations, 


.A tornado at Talladega, Ala., on Sunday 
last, destroyed dwellings, unroofed the Colored 
College, and uprooted many trees. Cattle and 
poultry were killed, but no person was injured, 
as far as heard from. 


...-M. Charles De Lesseps, son of Ferdinand 
De Lesseps, was in New York for several days 
last week, being on his way to France from 
Panama, where he has had charge of the en- 
gineering. 


..A severe storm prevailed thronghout the 
West on Friday night of last week, It was specially 
violent in Iowa, the people in some districts even 
fleeing to caves for protection. 


.-Six hundred and fifty Irish immigrants, 
who were sent out by the British Government, 
arrived in Boston on Saturday last. 


.. By a cave-in at the Red Ridge Mine, in 
Michigan, last week, eight men and a quantity of 
machinery were buried, 


FOREIGN, 

....At the Dublin Court-House on Monday of 
last week, the Grand Jury in the case of the 
Phoenix Park assassins was sworn in. The trial 
of Joseph Brady, charged with the murder of 
Lord Cavendish and Mr. Burke, was begun on 
Wednesday. The two informers, Farrell and 
Carey, repeated the testimony given by them at 
the preliminary examination of the prisoners. 
On Thursday Kavanagh and Joseph Smith testi- 
fied for the prosecution, and the defense was 
then begun. An attempt was made to prove an 
alii, In the summing up, on the following day, 
Dr. Webb, counsel for the prisoner, attempted to 
disprove the testimony of the informers. On the 
afternoon of Friday the Jury retired, and in forty 
minutes returned a verdict of guilty, and the 
Judge sentenced Joseph Brady to be hanged on 
the 14th of May next. It is now said that only 
seven others will be tried on the capital charge. 
One of the assassins, whose name is withheld, is 
said to have refused to be defended and to have 
declared that he intends to plead guilty of the 
charge against him. The mother of Peter 





ground of non-acquiescence in the mes- 
sage. The National Zeitung doubts the necessity 
of the message. 

..A telegram from Hong Kong, dated the 
11th inst., says the French Minister to China bad 
arranged the Tonquin affair satisfactorily in 
December, but the new French Ministry rejected 
The result, the dispatch says, 
will probably be a long and costly war for 
France. China wil] use her best troops, which 


| will probably be commanded by European lead- 


ers and will, perhaps, have the assistance of a 
European ally. 

-In the Spanish Senate, on the 15th inst., 
the Marquis de la Vega de Armigo, Minister of 


| Foreign Affairs, declared that his note to thx 


United States Government, condemning the ap- 
plication of the Monroe doctrine to the Pana- 
ma Cana] and recommending the neutralization 
of the canal under joint American and European 
protection, had received the 
several European powers. 


warm assent of 


.. The President of the Reichsrath, at Vienna, 
has received a letter warning him that an attempt 
would be made soon to destroy the Parliament 
Building. The structure, in consequence, is now 
entirely surrounded by a force of mounted police, 
who have been instructed t arrest any suspi- 
cious person discovered loitering near the build- 
ing. 

.. Queen Victoria is about to proceed from 
Windsor to the royal residence at Osborne. The 
detectives have preceded her. Her physicians 
are disappointed with the slowness of her recoy- 
ery from her accident, and say she will not be 
able to walk for some time. 


.:The Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
said in the Senate last week, that Italy could not 
suffer any power to obtain exclusive preponder- 
ance in the Mediter-anean or admit the consti- 
tution of a great empire in Africa. 


..-The Mexican Government has agreed to 
celebrate, as a national event, the arrival in the 
City of Mexico of the first train from Washing- 
ton, over the Mexican Central Railroad, which 
will probably occur next Spring. 


....There are now 20,000 dock laborers on 
strike at Marseilles, and it is expected that still 
more will join the ranks of the strikers. Ship- 
ping interests are at a complete stand-still. 

.. The seven Americans imprisoned at Aspin- 
wall have been released, the authorities admitting 
that their arrest had been without justification. 

..Paris papers report that a number of peo- 
ple were killed ina theater at Kenel during a 
panic caused by an explosion of gas. 

. Five Socialists were arrested at Prague, on 


| Friday last, and arms and documents found 


upon them were seized. 


.. A new ministry has been formed in Holland, 
and a ministerial crisis is imminent in Den- 
mark, 
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RUM RULE IN NEW YORK. 


Tur people of ew York City are 
long-suffering. The greatest city in the 
Western world, which ought to be a model 
of municipal government, is wretchedly 
misgoverned. The center of commerce, 
wealth, culture, and beneficence, it is help- 
less in the hands of a set of rulers whose 
ignorance is the least of their disabilities. 
In London, a place in the City Council is a 
place of honor; in New York, it is a 
place of dishonor, and men obtain it who 
would more appropriately serve the city on 
Blackwell's Island than in the City Hall. 
With all its churches, its intelligence, its 
social refinement, its busy and beneficent 
wealth, New York is governed by the 
Rum Power, and by the Rum Power 
it is bound hand and foot. The rum 
business is the one branch of trade 
which is not only nag beneficent, but 
is fairly entitled to rank the slave trade 
as the sum and source of all villainies. 
And yet the rum business is regulated, or 
is presumed to be regulated, by law; and 
law-abiding citizens must not interfere 
with the legal rights of those licensed to 
carry it on. The slaver once had his 
legal rights as a slaver. Gradually these 
rights were restricted, and then withdrawn 
altogether, and now he is a criminal, 
hunted everywhere and by all nations on 
the high seas. We hope and believe the 
time will come when rum dealers will be 
so hunted; but meantime we must re- 
strict, all we can, their ruinous business. 

is both disgraceful and disastrous to 
our eity to be under the control of men 


. 


| whose business is as effectually destroying 
| the liberty of human beings as that of the 
slavers. Such men are dangerous, and 
should rather be under the control of the 
| city than in control of it, 

We have excise laws in this city, enacted 
for the safety and well-being of our citizens. 
It is of the first importance that these laws 
should be as strictly administered as are 
those concerning crimes. Men who deal in 
the necessaries of life, men who serve the 
great interests of legitimate commerce and 
society, can he trusted to respect the laws 
and the rights of society, and close their 
places of business on Sunday; but the rum- 
seller, whose merchandise is ruinous, and 
only ruinous six days in the week, has no 
sense of honor which bids him close his 
saloon on Sunday. You cannot deal with 
him as a manof honor. You must compel 
him to observe the law which other lines of 
| trade observe voluntarily. 
him, he will break the law secretly. 

In view of these facts, excise laws are 
framed for the purpose—and it is a curious 
paradox—of keeping disreputable dealers 
as far as possible, out of the business. Our 
Excise Commissioners have no right to is- 
sue licenses for the sale of liquor in houses 
of ill-fame. They havea certain discretion 
in refusing to grantlicenses. If they were 
independent, efficient, and conscientious 
officers, they could greatly reduce the num- 
ber and improve the average character of 
dram-shops in our city. But they are 
creatures of the Board of Aldermen by 
whom they are confirmed, and thirteen of 
the Board of Aldermen, a clear majority, 
are directly interested in the liquor busi- 
ness, and all the rest but two, it is believed, 
are indirectly interested in it. No reason- 
able man can expect the Board of Alder- 
men to confirm as excise commissioners 
those who would execute the laws rigidly. 
The same thing is true, to a certain extent, 
of the Police Commissioners. Everything 
depends on the vigilance and activity of the 
police. The most approved excise laws 
would be of no effect unless the police 
would rigorously enforce them. Every- 
body knows that they have been shamefully 
inactive, even under the present inadequate 
laws. Saloons most flagrantly violate the 
Sunday law. They violate constantly the 
law against selling to children, and most of 
them do it with impunity. In response to 
repeated and urgent complaints, the police 
have arrested no less than thirty-four times 
one of the most notorious of these law- 
breakers —‘‘Owney” Geoghegan — and 
Geoghegan appears before the Police Jus- 
tice and asks, as New York’s old chief did 
some years ago, ‘‘ What are you going to 
do about it?” ‘‘I will hold you in $100 
bail,” said the Justice. ‘‘ Just what I ex- 
pected,” returned the unalarmed offender. 
The Justice has little discretion in this mat- 
ter. He must admit to bail. But the next 
step ought to be taken by the District At- 
torney. Heretofore the great majority of 
these cases have been pigeon-holed in his 
office, so that, practically, men could violate 
the license laws with impunity. 

The laws are inadequate in some par- 
ticulars. Why have we not better ones ? 
Because the Rum Power fills the seats of 
the New York and Brooklyn representa- 
tives in the Legislature. Why are the 
present laws not executed? Because the 
Rum Power elects the aldermen who con- 
firm the Excise and Police Commissioners. 
Who rules the city? The Rum Power. 

How much longer will the people sub- 
mit? 


_ 


THE PRAISE OF FOLLY. 


We have a good deal of Charles Lamb's 
contempt for a man who, being born a 
Christian, wants to be a Turk. The phe- 
nomenon is neither more pleasing nor more 
gratifying to one’s pride in humanity when 
it is Buddhism which is proposed for the 
change. 

Christianity must be in a bad way if its 
faith and its ethics cannot stand in com- 
parison with Buddhism. We cannot believe 
that a single sane man in all Christendom 
would seriously undertake to say that it 
cannot. 

But what no one would venture on 
openly a great many by a kind of indirec- 
tion get into. In fact, an implication to this 
effect hung about all the discussion over 
Edwin Arnold’s ‘Light of Asia.” Some 
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who never avowed it, and probably would 
smile at the insinuation, were injured in 
their heart of faith by an indefinite notion 
of this kind which got fixed on them. 

When the poem came out people were in 
a kind of helpless confusion about it. 
They liked the poem, and it was not in 
the nature of Christian candor to deny the 
very true and divinely beautiful things 
which were attributed in it to Buddhism. 

It was not long before people began to 
pick up their scattered wits and see that 
what they had been admiring was, for the 
most part, Buddhism strained through a 
Christian sieve, and that they had been 
frightened by a very harmless composition 
of Mr. Arnold, which was formidable only 
in literary fiction. In this view of the mat- 
ter the ‘Light of Asia” becomes a very 
innocent performance, and both a pleasing 
and barmless poem for the perusal of 
Christians. 

Now comes another literary phantom to 
seare us. This time it is not a poem, but a 
novel, with a very Israelitish name, ‘ Mr. 
Isaacs.” Everybody is reading it and 
everybody is talking about it. Why, it is 
easy enough to see, though the explanation 
is not altogether one that Charles Lamb or 
any other loverof his kind would rejoice in. 

In part, the run of the book is a matter of 
fashion and society. In part it plays with 
fire. There is an English-bred woman in 
it dangling on the edge of marriage with a 
very much married Mussulman. That is 
exciting and pleasantly horrible, so horrible 
that it cannot be allowed to go on, not even 
in romance, and the poor woman has to 
die, which she does in the nick of time, and 
so relieves the ethical strain without in the 
least deadening the tickling pungency of 
the situation, viewed as a literary in- 
vention. Then there is a fakir in the 
story and a large amount of fantastic deal- 
ing with Nature and her forces in the famil- 
iar Madame Blavatsky fashion. 

This would be vulgar enough if it lay 
here on American ground and in the hands 
of the ordinary flock of American magicians. 
But in India, the wonder of the East, where 
omneignotum pro magnifica is the law of the 
land, glorifies the fantastic extravagance 
and gives it probability enough for a novel. 

But the lucky opportunity of the book is 
the excited sensibility of the moment as 
to Buddhism and the public curiosity about 
it as a religious and ethical system. This 
is the point ‘* Mr. Isaacs” is most likely to 
touch in the public mind, and, we must 
add, the point as to which it really has 
nothing to say which is fit to be heard. 

We do not say Don’t read it, nor Do 
burn it. It is a clever book, though its 
merit is immensely exaggerated. There is 
just now a great dearth of good novels, 
and people must have something fresh to 
read and talk about. What we do say 
is, that this is another case of Buddhism 
strained through a Christian sieve; in- 
nocent enough when read in that light, 
but likely to turn people’s heads when re- 
ceived for—what we doubt if it was intended 
to be, and for what it has not a single solid 
claim to be—a matter-of-fact picture of the 
religion of India. 


Few people consider how impossible it is 
for a mind imbued with Christian ideas 
and sentiments to look at the world in any 
other light. Ebers understood this, and we 
believe it isin the introduction to ‘‘The 
Egyptian Princess,” that he dwells on the 
immense gulf which the coming of Chris- 
tianity has made between the ancient and 
the modern world, a gulf so vast that, as he 
observes; the Old World cannot even be 
made interesting to a modern if painted 
strictly in its own colors. Buddhism is to 
all intents and purposes, at least for a 
Christian mind, the Old World. Christianity 
lies between us and it, and it is not possible 
for us either to portray it simply in its own 
colors or to be interested in it when drawn 
in the colors which are strictly its own. 
What we think of ‘Mr. Isaacs” as a 
literary performance we told our readers 
two months ago, and before we discovered 
any disposition to find in it a comparative 
exhibition of a rival religion. We still 
doubt whether Mr. Crawford intended it 
for anything more than it is, a clever, well- 
written story. But if it is to steal away the 
hearts of men from Christianity as the light 
of the world, it must not employ a half- 
converted Buddhism for the purpose. 





THE LIVING QUESTION AMONG 
PRESBYTERIANS. 


Tne stir among Presbyterians in regard 
totheir Confession, sketched by Prof. Morris 
in our columns, is a significant fact. Almost 
simultaneously it has broken out at several 
points, widely separate, and seems likely to 
show itself in others. The reasons given 
for it are substantially the same in all cases. 
The difficulty does not lie so much in the 
Calvinistic system as in the manner in 
which the cardinal doctrines in that system 
are expressed and applied, and in the phi- 
losophic explanations and rigid inferences 
which are mingled with these doctrines. 
Underneath this, as we judge, is the con- 
siderable and growing difference, of which 
Presbyterians are becoming conscious, be- 
tween the beliefs of the seventeenth and 
the actual faith of the nineteenth century. 
The plain fact is, that it is impossible to 
bind the Presbyterianism of our time, 
whether Scotch or English or American, to 
verbal, literal allegiance to what the men of 
Westminster believed and taught. 

It is not probable that this stir can be 
quieted with a word, or squelched by the 
denominational press, or forced out of 
existence by ecclesiastical authorities. 
Such movements are not killed out by such 
means. It is, of course, to be anticipated 
that the allies of ‘‘traditionalism” will 
attempt to bring all these agencies into 
play and will fill the air with shouts of 
warning and prognostications of peril. 
But quiet, calm inquiry into existing facts 
will reveal a necessity, which multitudes 
are already feeling and which the grave 
question of denominational advance will 
certainly emphasize in the near future; 
for, in our judgment, the Presbyterianism 
that will not consider present and pros- 
pective evils, and chooses to cling blindly 
to the past, will be set aside and finally 
come to naught. We would give more for 
the chances of a United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland and the Cumberland 
Church of this country than for the chances 
of those bodies which are most tenacious 
and proud in their devotion to mere tradi- 
tionalism. The true children of Israel are 
those who have sense enough to go for- 
ward when the Lord, by His providence, 
beckons them. 

Atthe same time, Presbyterians are pro- 
verbial formoving slowly. The conservative 
elements and tendencies among them are par- 
ticularly strong. Traditionalism has a firm 
footing, an overbalancing contro] in their 
theology, their institutions, their traditions. 
They have accumulated later a host of ob- 
tructive precedents. Their pride in the past 
and their reverence for it are marked. 
The history of reformers and progressives 
among them has in it some cruel and even 
bloody pages. Liberal developments have 
often been crowded down or bought off 
by various processes. And, while we have 
been surprised at the easy and rapid suc- 
cess of some of the recent movements touch- 
ing the symbols, we are not expecting to 
chronicle a great flood of reform. So far as 
wecan judge, American Presbyterianism is 
more unwilling than European to tolerate 
agitations in the interest of change; forthere 
are many indications that the forces of con- 
servatism are stronger here than in Scotland 








itself. But, perhaps, it is best that any 
such structural changes should develop 
slowly. 
—— 
“WHAT WE OWE AND WILL 
PAY.” 


Tae Richmond Whig, of March 29th, 
1883, contains the figures in the preamble 
of what is called ‘‘ The Riddleberger Debt 
Law,” passed by the Legislature of Virginia, 
approved February 14th, 1882, and entitled 
‘‘An Act to ascertain and declare Virginia's 
equitable share of the debt created before 
and actually existing at the time of the 
partition of her territory and resources, and 
to provide for the issuance of bonds cover- 
ing the same and the regular and prompt 
payment of interest thereon.” The Whig 
submits this statement and its comments 
thereon under the above heading; and, in 
so doing it, speaks for the Readjusters of 
Virginia. 

The figures in this preamble are volum- 
jnous, and the result to which they 
come is that the total debt of Virginia on 
the 1st of July, 1882, amounted to $21,085 
877.15. These figures incinde the bonds of 
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— 
the state, issued under the Funding Act of 


1871, to which tax-receivable coupons were 


annexed, and do not include the one-third | 


of the original dest which West Virginia, 
peing a part of Virginia when the debt was 
contracted, ought topay. This partisleft for 
West Virginia to take care of if she chooses 
to do so; and, if she does not 80 choose, 
then the creditors must whistle for their 
money and get it ifthey can. We agree 
with the Readjusters in the opinion that 


| fulfillment. 


West Virginia ought, in equity and good | 


conscience, to provide for one-third of the 
origina) debt; and heromission to do so is 
an act of profound meanness. The legal 
obligation to pay this one-third of the debt 
is, however, against Virginia. The bonds 
were issued by her authority and in her 
name, and, as a matter of law, she owes the 
debt, and, hence, ought not to ignore it 
altogether. 

Passing this point, we have the admission 
of the Readjusters themselves that on the 
1st of last July Virginia did owe a bonded 
debt of $21,035,377.15, including interest 
unpaid and including the bonds issued 
under the Funding Act of 1871. 


Nearly the | 


whole of this debt, by the express stipula- | 
tion of the contract, bears interest at the | 


rate of sixper cent. per annum. Let us stick 


a pin down upon these facts—namely, a | 


debt admitted of more than twenty-one 
millions of dollars and an interest rate on 
the same of six per cent. 

What, then, does ‘‘ The Riddleberger Debt 
Law” of February 14th, 1882, propose to do 
with this debt? 
amble of the law expressed the opinion 
that the facts relating to the condition of 
the state ‘‘do not warrant the assumption 
of a larger rate of interest than three per 
centum upon the full amount of Virginia’s 
equitable share of the debt of the old and 
entire state, as the same is ascertained and 
now formally declared by the foregoing 
account.” This isa pretty significant hint 
to what is coming; and, when we turn to 
sections second, third, and fifth of the act, 
we find that the legislature proposes to is- 
sue long bonds, to be exchanged for Vir- 


The legislature in the pre- | 


ginia’s equitable share of outstanding bonds | 


and to bear interest at the rate of three per 
cent. per annum. In other words, Virginia 
has passed another Funding Act, by which 
her equitable share of outstanding six-per- 
cent. bonds shall be funded in three-per-cent. 
bonds; or, in other words, again, she pro- 


poses to cut down the interest fifty percent, | 


on what she proposes to pay. 
‘* what we owe and will pay.” 
Our first remark in regard to this propo- 
sition is that the six-per-cent. interest on the 
debt, as stipulated in the contract, is as 
much a matter of equitable and legal obli- 
gation as the principal. The State of Vir- 
ginia has bound her faith in the solemn 
forms of contract and law to pay six-per- 
cent. interest on this debt; and she has no 
more right to reduce the rate of interest to 
the amount of a penny than she has to 
scale down the principal. When states 
make contracts, they are subject to the 
same laws of moral obligation as individ- 
uals when they make contracts. If they 
borrow money, they are bound to their 
creditors by the exact terms upon which 
the loan was made; and they can no more 
change those terms, to the disadvantage 
and against the consent of their creditors, 
and yet preserve their honor, than they can 
do any other dishonorable thing and at the 
same time preserve their honor. The fact 
that they cannot by a suit at law be com- 
pelled to be honest, is no license for knav- 
ery, but rather adds to its ignominy and 
meanness. State sovereignty is a very 
shabby excuse for state repudiation. 
« Our second remark is that the plea of in- 
ability to pay more than three per cent. in- 
terest, as against the obligation of a legal 
contract to pay six per cent., is a false plea. 
Virginia is not the subject or victim of any 
inability that excuses her for the non-per- 
formance of the original contract. She is 
not now making a bargain; she has already 
made one; and her creditors hold the legal 
evidences of the fact. The question is 
whether she will, in good faith, abide by 
that bargain. The last census gives to Vir- 
ginia an aggregate population of 1,512,565. 
The assessed valuation of property, real and 
personal, in that state in 1880 was $308,- 
485,185, which was probably not more than 
two-thirds of the true commercial value. 


This is | 





Nearly three hundred thousand inhabitants 
were, during the last decade, added to the 
population of the state. These figures 
show that Virginia has the ability to meet 
her obligations, in respect to both principal 
and interest, according to the contract. She 
can, if she will. 

Our third remark is that Virginia is 
much better able to fulfill her contract than 
are her creditors to suffer the losses of non- 
Virginia represents more than 
a million and a half of people who are 
the owners of more than three hundred mil- 
lions of dollars in individual wealth. The 
holders of her bonds are but a few hun- 
dred persons, at the most. Plainly, the 
whole people of Virginia are better able to 
pay the whole interest stipulated than are 
the bondholders to lose fifty per cent. of 
that interest. The burden inthe one case 
is distributed over a large number of per- 
sons, and the Joss in the other falls upon 
comparatively a small number of persons. 
Virginia would do well to remember that, 
in proposing not to pay what she has agreed 
to pay, she proposes to impose a loss upon 
her creditors. Her refusal is at their ex- 
pense and totheir harm. Every dollar that 
she withholds is a dollar taken from them. 
If she gains, they suffer. 

Our fourth remark is that this fifty-per- 
cent. repudiation of interest is bad policy 
for Virginia. She can much better afford 
to bear the temporary sacrifices of being 
honest toward her creditors, and thus 
doing the right thing before God and man, 
than she can to bear the permanent conse- 
quences of being dishonest, and thus vio- 
lating her public faith. It is just as true of 
states as it is of individuals that honesty is 
in the long run the best policy. The 
demoralization of character which dis- 
honesty brings with it and the ill repute 
which justly follows it can never be com- 
pensated for by any temporary advantages. 
A state that repudiates its legal obligations 
or refuses to meet them to the very letter 
always makes a bad bargain for itself, 
cheating itself while it cheats its creditors. 
There is a moral providence for states, 
as well as for individuals; and any state 
that violates the laws of this providence 
will suffer the penalty, and that penalty 
will cost it far more than obedience to these 
laws, One of the very first principles of 
a far-sighted and sagacious statesman- 
ship is strict honesty on the part of states. 


> -—  -— - 


DR. SKINNER’S INAUGURAL. 


We are glad that the Presbyterian Semi- 
nary at Chicago is at last fully manned, 
Dr. Marquis, of St. Louis, having been 
elected to the chair of New Testament Ex- 
egesis and being confidently expected to ac- 
cept it, and Dr. Herrick Johnson to that of 
Sacred Rhetoric. Drs. Thomas H. Skinner 
and Willis G. Craig were inaugurated April 
5th, and the inaugural address of the for- 
mer is published at length in The Interior. 

On the subject of ‘‘The Standards and 
the Ministry,” Dr. Skinner is known to hold 
those extreme views which delight Mr. Mc- 
Cormick, the chief patron of the Seminary, 
but which have not received general in- 
dorsement in the Presbyterian Church of 
the North. He is a conservative of the 
conservatives, and believes that when a 
young man has been through the Seminary 
and begun to preach he should have settled 
all great theological questions, never to raise 
them again. 

Dr. Skinner has much to say about the 
vow which a Presbyterian minister or 
theological professor takes. He makes 
much of the fact that it is a vow to God, 
and not toman. Speaking of his own sub- 
scription to the Standards of the Church as 
a vow, he says in his opening paragraph : 

“The vow is made, not to you, Mr. President, 
nor to the directors whom you represent, but to 
Him who is the supreme head of the Church 
Universal, and whom the Presbyterian Church 
bas crowned Prophet, Priest, and King in the 
administration of an all-transcendent convenant, 
formed in the timeless councils of the Deity, be- 
tween the Eternal Father and his co-equal and 
co-eternal Son, for the manifestation of the glory 
of the Triune God in his vast creation, His 
boundless providence, and His particular re- 
demption of the Bride of the second Person of 
the ineffable Godhead ” 

Just when and bow the Presbyterian 
Church thus crowged Obrist as Prophet, 
Priest, and King is not made so clear as we 








might wish; but the statement is clear that 
the vow is not made to the trustees, but to 
God. 

But that is a mistake bywhich Dr, Skin- 
ner unnecessarily weakens his position. It 
is a promise, a ‘‘ vow," if he will, made in 
the following words; 

“In the presence of God, and of the 
Board of Directors of this Seminary, .. . 
do promise that I will not teach, directly 
or indirectly, anything contrary to or incon- 
sistent with the said Confession or Catechisms.” 
It is definitely stated that the promise is 
made in the presence of the directors. as 
well as of God; and it is made, therefore, 
just as much to the directors as to God. If 
not, the professor, in conscientiously chang- 
ing his belief, would have no duty to the 
directors, but only to God. As the case 
really stands, his change may be a right one, 
pleasing to God; but the promise being 
made to the directors, and not pleasing to 
them, he owes them the duty of resignation. 

Dr. Skinner applies this same notion of a 
vow to the form of subscription taken by 
the ministry to the Standards. Of this 
subscription he says: 

“It is of the nature of a vow, which, as the 
Standards themselves tell us, ‘is not to be made 
to any creature, but to God alone,’ and that it 
‘is to be made voluntarily out of faith and con- 
science, whereby we strictly bind our- 
selves to the duties involved in the vow. 


If that be the case, if the subscription be 
a vow ‘‘made not to any creature, but to 
God alone,” then the person who makes it 
is responsible to God alone. If he has 
“vowed” his subscription to the Standards 
only to God, then when he conscientiously 
outgrows the bondage of those Standards, 
it is a matter only between him and God. 
He is under no obligation to tell his pres- 
bytery; and yet, Dr. Skinner says, a little 
further on, that as soon as a Presbyterian 
minister is convinced that any doctrine of 
the Creed is wrong, it is his duty to bring 
the matter before the presbytery or peace- 
ably withdraw. 

But in this Dr. Skinner is wrong. 
The candidate for ordination makes no 
vow in the sense quoted. The Confession 
has a chapter on ‘‘Oaths and Vows,” but 
it nowhere intimates that this sud- 
scription is a vow. It is another sort of 
vows that is in mind, ‘in the way of 
thankfulness for mercies received, or for 
obtaining of what we want.” It isa great 
blunder in interpretation for the Professor 
of Didactic and Polemic Theology thus to 
misinterpret and misapply the chapter on 
Vows. The subscription taken is not be- 
tween the man and God, but the candidate 
and the presbytery, and is addressed to 
the presbytery, and not to God; and so the 
presbytery has a right to hold him account- 
able if he changes his mind. It is an 
affirmative answer to this question by the 
presbytery : 

‘Do you sincerely receive and adopt the Con- 
fession of Faith of this Church, as containing 
the system of doctrine taught in the holy Scrip- 
ture?” 

There is about it no vow, not even a 
promise; simply an affirmation of present 
belief. But that is enough to give the 
presbytery a hold on him if he should 
change his belief. 

But perhaps the most questionable part 
of Dr. Skinner's Inaugural is that in which 
he discusses the attitude of mind which 
should belong to a minister and teacher in 
the Church. He says: 


“Tt is that of one who has attained to an 
assured knowledge of the system and of its doc- 
trines as the truth of God revealed in the Scrip- 
tures. It is that of one who has passed the 
stage of doubt and incertitude and inquiry. It 
is that of a mind settled, established, and illu- 
mined in the divine verity and authority of the 
system.” 

By this ‘‘system” he does not mean the 
simple elements of Gospel and faith, but 
the Calvinistic system complete, as de- 
veloped in the Westminster Confession, and 
liable to only minor corrections, such as that 
about the Pope’s being Antichrist and that 
declaring it incest to marry a deceased 
wife's sister. The “system” is not “‘ the 
essential and necessary truths of Christian- 
ity”; it includes these and also “the Cal- 
vinistic doctrines of decrees and the perse- 
verance of the saints.” This whole Calvin. 
istic system, a candidate for ordination, says 
our new professor, must sccept, with no 





further ‘‘doubt and incertitude and inquiry, 
He says again; 

“ They enter upon their divine calling, not as 
seekers after’ the truth which they have not 
found, butas teachers of the truth which they have 
found, , . . Thetimehasgone by fordoubtas 
to the contents of the sacred Scriptures, for 
donbt as to the contents of the Copfession. Their 
meaning js nota matter of search and inguiry, 
Were this the case, the minister would simply 
confess his ignorance and his unfitness to be a 
teacher, A teacher must know what he teaches, 
If he teaches what he does not know, he should 
cease teaching at once. He has not yet come to 
the knowledge of the truth which he openly pro- 
fessed, He has need that some one teach him 
what are the first principles of the oracles of 
God, His position is one of self-inconsistency 
and of danger alike to himself and to the people 
who called him to be their teacher and guide, 
. « + The men she [the Presbytenan 
Church] sends forth to minister to her congrega- 
tions are sent forth after careful and protracted 
preparation and many tests and provings, and 
they are sent forth as the defenders and main- 
tainers against all comers of the venerable faith 
of the Standards,” 

If it were only so! But so it is not. The 
men whom our seminaries send out as min- 
isters know better, certainly the more com- 
petent of them. They know well enough 
that they are just beginning to Jearn, They 
have settled certain things, the great essen- 
tials of their mission. They know God, and 
they love Jesus Christ, and they have a 
passion to preach him to the world, But 
we know that the year or so which they 
have devoted to learning, no matter under 
how competent an instructor, what he 
thinks about all the profound questions of 
theology on which the believing world is 
divided, is not enough to open more than 
one door into the great kingdom of religious 
truth, Thus far they have only received a 
system; they have not studied it out and 
intelligently settled their faith, They know 
that it is not necessary; for Christ's King- 
dom is to be built up, not on Dr, Skinner's 
creed, but on the majestic creed of the 
Church universal, the common Evangelical 
faith, To assert that the scarce bearded 
boy has fixed and settled for himself beyond 
review, under a few months’ presentation 
of one side of the question, the whole vast 
system of such a Confession as that of West- 
minster is to charge our candidates for the 
ministry with an enormous conceit which 
would augur ill for the success of the 
Church whose service they enter, 

Jadaantnesnientiitgthcdinnd ta 
THE ANTI-DYNAMITE LAW. 

Tne British Parliament last weck passed 
a law for the punishment of those fiendish 
desperadoes who resort to dynamite ex- 
plosions as the means of destruction and 
murder. The bill was presented by Sir 
William Harcourt, who, in introducing it, 
said: ‘* We have to deal with an organized 
plot against all the interests of society and 
with men who announce plans for murder.” 
It was promptly passed by both houses of 
Parliament, and as promptly received the 
royal approval, and is now a part of the 
law of the United Kingdom. 

This law provides that the maximum 
penalty for causing an explosion, by which 
life or property is imperiled, shall be life- 
long servitude; that an attempt to cause an 
explosion, or the making or keeping ex- 
plosives with an intent to cause an explosion 
shall be punishable for a term of twenty 
years; that the unlawful making or keeping 
of explosives under suspicious circum- 
stances shall be punishable by an imprison- 
ment of fourteen years; that all accessories 
to such crimes shall be treated as principals ; 
that these penalties shall be inflicted with- 
out reference to the damage or injury done 
by the explosives; and that masters of ves- 
sels may break open packages in search for 
explosive materials. Such are the salient 
provisions of this law. 

We are not at all surprised at this legisla- 
tion or the promptitude with which the 
British Parliament has acted on the subject. 
The simple truth is that discontented dis- 
organizers and murderous assassins have 
inaugurated the era of dynamite for their 
nefarious purposes, not only in England 
but in other countries of Europe, and they 
may do the same thing in this country. 
All civilization cries out against them 
and hardly any punishment can be too 
severe for them. The facts which have 
already been disclosed leave no doubt of 
the existence of an Irish conspiracy to 
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to destroy public buildings in England and 
Ireland, and sacrifice the lives of public 
men. This is the way in which these con- 
spirators propose to free Ireland. Their 
plan is not that of open and honorable war, 
with its hazards and consequences; but that 
of private assassination, like that of the Phar- 
nix Park murder in Dublin. England has to 
deal with such monsters in human form, 
and no law can be too severe, if necessary 
to suppress this horrible criminality. Men 
of this stamp are out of the pale of civiliza- 
tion and are properly classed with fiends. 

There is too much reason to believe that 
these plotters of distruction have been aided 
and abetted by a similar class of flends in 
this country. Very considerable sums of 
money have been sent from this country to 
the seif-styled liberators of Ireland.  Irish- 
American citizens, living under the protec- 
tion and hospitality of this Government, 
have expressed openly and without dis- 
fue their hearty approval of this dyna- 
tiiite scheme. Precisely to what extent 
this work of destruction and death has 
been aided on this soil it may not be easy 
to determine. Yet the British Government 
may be assured that the American people, 
as such, and their Government at Washing- 
ton have and can have no sympathy with 
the plans of these plotters, whether found 
in this country or elsewhere, and that they 
will do all which it is reasonable and right 
for them to do in defeating such plans. We 
do not believe that anything like a majority of 
Irish-American citizens, whatever they may 
think of home rule for Ireland, have any sym- 
pathy with this method of attaining such 
rule; and certain itis that the great body 
of the people look upon the whole thing 
with unqualified abhorrence and detestation, 
and will, if the time should ever come for 
such action, heartily sustain the Govern- 
ment in giving the fullest expression to 
this sentiment. 

The true friends of Lreland understand— 
what the mad-caps and fools fail to see 
that such remedies are vastly worse than 
the disease. There is no time for attending 
to the disease and prescribing the proper 
cure until such remedies are altogether 
abandoned. That Ireland flas her just 
grievances with the British Government we 
have no doubt; and that a redress of these 
grievances is the true policy for the English 
Government we can as little doubt. This, 
however, will not be in order and will not be 
attained until the Lrish people themselves 
come into the condition of order and respect 
the laws of the land. They are not going 
to frighten the British Government or 
establish an independent government of 
their own by acts of violence and assassin- 
ation. England will never and never should 
consent to the separation and independence 
of Ireland, and without that consent the 
end is impossible. Ireland must make up 
her mind to remain a part of the British 
dominions and submit to the authority of the 
British Government; and that Government, 
having established order in Ireland, should 
studiously remove all just causes of discon- 
tent. This may require time, but it is the 
true policy for England. It is not good for 
either England or Ireland that the people 
in these two sections of one and the same 
country should hate each other, since, under 
the law of a supreme necessity, they cannot 
separate, but must live under the same 
government. 


- oe _- 
. . ¢ 
Editorial Hotes, 

Tur French Government has published a 
Yellow Book giving an account of the nego- 
tiations with the Madagascar Envoys, and the 
British Foreign Office has just issued a Blue 
Book giving the correspondence between Lord 
Granville and M. Duclere on the subject. 
Throughout it all the English position is honor- 
able and clear ; that of the French Government 
evasive and dishonorable. On July 22d Lord 
Granville received a telegram from Consul 
Pakenham, informing him that the French had 
seized several flags on the mainland of Meda- 
gascar and put its solitary war vessel under 
embargo. On that day he directed Lord Lyons 
to inquire into the matter. On August 14th M. 
Duclero replied that the Hova flag had been im- 
properly hoisted in Northwestern Madagascar on 
territory which, under existing treaties, had 
come under French protection. This was 
news to Lord Granville, and he asked 
information as to what treaties were referred 
to. Six weeks passed by with no reply, 





when Lord Granville repeated his inquiry, add- 
ing that Great Britain had recognized the 
Queen of Madagascar as ruling over the whole 
Island. Nearly two months more elapsed before 
this communication was replied to by the ex- 
traordinary assertion that the Madagascar 
Envoys had virtually recognized the French 
protectorate by agreeing to the unconditional 
removal of the Hova flags, garrisons, and custom- 
houses, Here the Envoys come in with a 
point-blank denial that they have agreed to 
the withdrawal of their Queen’s authority from 
the Northwest coast. It is certain that the 
Envoys hastened from France because they 
would not be forced to agree to the French de- 
mand, and they charge that now the Yellow Book 
misrepresents their language and suppresses an 
important part of the excessive claims made, 
and which compelled their withdrawal. The 
whole correspondence puts the French in a 
very unhappy light, and will excite the indignation 
of honest men. 


We have spoken, from time to time, of the at- 
titude of the Church of Jesusin Mexico toward 
ether Protestant denominations laboring as in- 
telligently; zealously, and successfully for the 
evangelization of Mexico as this so-called Mexi- 
can Church, One of the pioneers in Mexican 
missionary works was a woman, Miss Melinda 
Rankin, who hada school of Mexicans on the 
Texas border before the country was opened to 
Protestantism, and who was the founder of the 
mission in Monterey. It was she who suggested 
to the Rev. Henry C. Riley, then serving a 
Spanish congregation in this city, that Mexico 
was a grander field for his talents than the 
Spanish population in New York, and to her he 
gave his promise to go. He was sent out in 1869 
by the American and Foreign Christian Union, 
and what has since been accomplished in con- 
nectiou with what is called ‘‘The Reformation ” 
has been accomplished on the basis prepared by 
Henry C. Riley as missionary of the American 
and Foreign Christian Union, an undenomina- 
tional society. Bishop Riley knows not Joseph, 
How his course appears to an intelligent English 
observer, Mr, Brocklehurst, the following extract 
from Mr. Brocklehurst’s book, Mexico To-Day, 
just published, will show : 

“T am sorry to say that the Protestant Community 
in Mexico, to whose labors I wish every success, is 
not free from ecclesiastical prejudices. Bishop Riley 
is, I am convinced, a very good man, but his attitude 
toward the other Protestant denominations is not a 
kindly one. 

“There was a most melancholy exhibition of 
this on the occasion of the funeral services of 
the lamented President Garfield, which had 
to be held in the church of the Rev. John 
Butler (Am. Methodist Episcopal), and was at- 
tended by all the Corps Diplomatiques and every 
American and Englishman in the city, the members 
of the German Musical Club, greatly to their honor, 
coming in a large body, to sing several appropriate 
pieces of music. This service was held in Mr. But- 
ler’s Church because the Bishop would not asso- 
ciate himself with the other ministry in his own, 
nor (did he assist in Mr. Butler’s, The result was 
altogether unfortunate, because it nearly broke up 
the little English Episcopal service, the American 
minister and several prominent families absenting 
themselves from it during the remainder of my 
stay.” 


No one has spoken better on the Sunday- 
school question, and very few have spoken as 
well, as the Rev. T. T. Munger in his address 
before the last Massachusetts Sunday-school 
Convention. The address has been published in 
Progress, the organ of the State 8. 8. Executive 
Committee, Tremont Temple, Boston, and is 
marked with all the finish, pithiness, and breadth 
of Mr. Munger’s style. He discusses the Sunday - 
school as the best field for the working energy of 
the Church—as the medium of the greater part ef 
the Bible study now done by the Church—as the 
link between the Church and the mind and 
nature of childhood—and as the natural means 
of Church growth. Mr. Munger was in the field 
with his address before ‘The Siege of London” 
was written, and has, therefore, anticipated Mr. 
Jarves with the contradiction of his notion that 
this age and country is too much devoted to 
children. Mr. Munger asserts that every modern 
renaissance has been marked with renewed in- 
terest in childhood, and adds the felicitous saying 
“that the Galilean precedent has been uncon- 
sciousty followed in all the ages.” 





Tue multiplication of secret societies among 
the Southern Negroes is an evil that can- 
not very well be corrected by heroic treatment ; 
but it isone much to be deprecated. It is, we 
suppose, one of the inevitable stages toward 
manhood—the stage of childishness. Prof. H. 
T. Kealing, of Paul Quin College, Texas, gives, in 
The Christian Recorder, a ludicrous account of 
the trouble these societies make for a minister. 
Here is aspecimen : 


“The minister in charge appoints board meeting 
on Monday night. ‘Oh! elder, I can’t come then; 
it’s the night of “degree meeting.”’ He appoints 
Tuesday night for choir practice. ‘Oh, I must meet 
the Sistets of Ruth,’ says one; ‘ And the Queen 
Esther’s Court meets, too,’ says another. ‘The Sis- 
ters of the Mysterious Ten will fue me if I am ab- 
sent,’ whines Miss Julia, the leading soprano ; ‘ And 
the Seven Stars of Consolation will never excuse 





me,’ simpers Miss Kate, the superlative alto. ‘I 
never fail to meet my Immaculate Lodge,’ rumbles 
the bass; ‘ And you know I’m secretary of the Knights 
of Wise Men,’ warbles the tenor. ‘ Class meeting 
Wednesday night,’ announces the preacher. No one 
says anything aloud; no one has the moral, or im- 
moral courage; but Wednesday night finds the 
preacher straining himself to sing ‘I love Jesus, yes 
1 do; I do love Jesus’; and well he may say, ‘I love 
Jesus,’ for he is about the only one in the house to 
love Him. Where are the others, do you ask? Well, 
Brother Prolix Pomposity has gone to be initiated 
into the Order of the Kinky-Headed Katahdins, and 
all the others, except those who ‘don’t feel well 
enough,’ have gone to meet the Grand Master of the 
Guiding Stars of the Union. Thursday night the 
U. B. F.’8 ‘setup’ a new lodge, and everybody is 
initiated into that, because you can get in for half of 
what it will cost after organization. 

“In despair, the minister asks: ‘Can’t you come 
out to-morrow (Friday) night to prayer meeting?’ 
‘Brother Tom I-never-’specs-to-turn-back’ says, 
‘Now, Elder, you know I told you that the Subter- 
ranean Sons of Smyrna give a festival Friday and 
Saturday nights, and we can’tcome, on that account ; 
but we’ll be here Sunday night, suah.’” 

Itis very good of these frogs of Egypt that 
they don’t hop Sunday night. 


Tue Augustinian bankers in Massachusetts 
who, in addition to their duties as Catholic 
priests, undertook to run a savings-bank and 
virtually decoyed the poor and the ignorant to 
make deposits in their bank, present a very sad 
show in the way of assets. Their indebtedness to 
depositors numbering some seven hundred, upon 
their own statement, amounts to $455,000, to 
which is to be added a mortgage upon churches, 
parsonages, and school-buildings amounting to 
360,000, making an aggregate of $515,000 of in- 
debtedness. They estimate their church property, 
including parsonages and school buildings, at 
$569,000, or $54,000 in excess of their indebted- 
ness. But, unfortunately for the depositors, 
this property, if now sold, would not pay more 
than five per cent. of the debt which they owe, 
after paying the mortgage. This is the exhibit 
which these Augustinian bankers make, and it 
certainly presents a very sorry prospect for the 
poor depositors who are virtually cheated out of 
their hard earnings. These bankers have been 
trying to see what could be done in the way of 
voluntary contributions for their relief, and have 
conclnded that there is no rescue for them in 
this way. The Catholics are backward in 
coming forward with their offerings, just as 
they were in the case of Archbishop Purcell. 
Our opinion is that the action of these Augus- 
tinian bankers in taking the money of the de- 
positors, and then using it to build churches, 
parsonages, and school-houses for the purposes of 
Catholic propagandism, either proves them to be 
downright fools, who ought to be put in astrait- 
jacket, or makes them consciously guilty of 
such a breach of trust that it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish it from old-fashioned rascality. If they 
were not fools, they knew better; and if they 
knew better, then the action is best described by 
calling it rascality, not at all condoned or ex- 
cusable by the religious use to which they applied 
the money. 


Peter Cooper, the eminent business man and 
philanthropist, who has just gone to his reward, 
had in life a great many admirers and in death a 
great many eulogists. There is one feature about 
his life that cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized, or too highly commended, or too univers- 
ally imitated. He never carried in his pocket a 
dollar dishonestly acquired. The Rev. Mr. Coll- 
yer said of him, in his funeral addr+ss: ‘‘ Here 
lies a man who never owned a dollar that he 
could not take up tothe great white Throne.” 
His great success in business was not secured at 
the expense of tricks and business wrongs. He 
never pursued a morally unlawful business, and 
never pursued a lawful business in a morally un- 
lawful way. He had talent, skill, and energy 
that made him a man of great efficiency ; but no 
talent or skill for cheating. His power of action 
was under the stern government of a pure con- 
science, and this made him an honest man. The 
tricks of trade he knew nothing about. He was 
not one of the ‘successful knaves ” who gather 
vast fortunes by virtually robbing others, and 
then spend those fortunes in selfish indulgence, 
indifferent alike to the wants of the world and 
to the claims of God. He owned by an honest 
title every dollar that he held. We do not be- 
lieve that any man ever thought that Peter 
Cooper ever took from him a penny to which he 
was not thus entitled. We commend his exam- 
ple in this respect to all young men and to all 
business men. This would be a much better and 
a much happier world if all men carried into the 
walks of business life the sterling honesty 
which marked the character of Peter Cooper. It 
is not true that a man cannot succeed in busi- 
ness on this principle. If it were true, it would 
be better to fail than to succeed; but it is not 
true, and the life of Peter Cooper conspicuously 
shows this fact. 

Tae correspondence which passed between 
General Trowbridge, the collector of internal 
revenue at Detroit, Mich,, and General Raum, 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, prior to 
the recent removal of the former, only goes to 





show the justice of the criticism we have already 





made upon this action of the President, General 
Raum, on the 21st of last March, sent a telegram 
to General Trowbridge, informing him that the 
President wished him to resign his office, and re- 
questing him to answer by telegram. The latter 
replied by telegram that he would not comply 
with the President’s wish, and would give his 
reasons by letter. General Raum at once tele- 
graphed to him again, asking him to reconsider 
his refusal to resign ; and General Trowbridge at 
once repeated his declination, saying that he was 
not aware of any act on his part justifying a de- 
mand for his resignation, and that he was not will- 
ing to leave ‘the service under the implied appear- 
ance of a forced resignation.” General Trowbridge 
in a letter addressed to the President, informed 
him that, so far as he knew, there was no reason 
connected with the public service why he should 
resign, The President did not pretend that there 
was any such reason ; and, as a matter of fact, 
there was none, and President Arthur knew it. 
He hoped that General Trowbridge, under his 
pressure, would by resignation make a vacancy 
in the office, and thus give him an excuse fcr ap- 
pointing another man. Failing to secure this 
end, the President made the vacancy by removal, 
and then appointed the man whom Senator Con- 
ger had proposed for the place, and whom he 
could manipulate to suit his own ends, The 
newspapers have severely condemned President 
Arthur for this action, and he ought to be con- 
demned. He has turned a worthy man out of 
office, against whom there was not a word of just 
complaint, and put another man in his place, to 
please Senator Conger. The act is a gross viola- 
tion of the principles which the President has 
professed, and not only makes him inconsistent 
with himself, but gravely discredits him with 
the people, 


....Andover Seminary has at last got its full 
corps of professors, having elected the Rev. 
George E. Moore, a Presbyterian pastor of 
Zanesville, O., to the chair of Old Testament 
exegesis. Mr. Moore is a graduate of Yale (1872) 
and Union Seminary (1876), and brings a very 
high reputation as a superior scholar in Hebrew 
and the allied languages. Andover has now a 
larger corps of professors than any other theo- 
logical seminary in the country, and can hardly 
fail of doing excellent educational work. Asa 
stimulus to faithful labor, ten undergraduate 
scholarships of fifty dollars will be offered to each 
of the undergraduate classes, to be conferred on 
men of a given standard of scholarship ; while 
Mr. Hinckley’s gift of $50,000 will enable the 
Seminary to base its fourth year on twelve 
scholarships at $200 each, and to add a fellow- 
ship of #600, to be given to the best scholar, and 
to be devoted to his support in study abroad. 

....Professor Thayer is quite successful in his 
letter to The Congregationalist of defense against 
the severe strictures of that journal upon his 
late communication to The Christian Register, 
The most serious point was its indignant denial 
that at the late meeting of the American Board 
at Portland, “the Prudential Committee con- 
spired ‘to give it the turn it took,’ and that the 
chief speakers were co-conspirators to that end.” 
But Professor Thayer shows that he made no 
charge of conspiracy, but merely stated the 
evident fact that the meeting was “ adroitly 
transformed into a heresy hunt.’’ That was the 
fact, and cannot be fairly denied by anybody 
who was present. And Professor Thayer is right 
in saying it is not likely to be repeated. 


....General Butler has succeeded in giving 
wide publicity to the abominations of the conduct 
of the Tewksbury, Mass., Alms House, six or 
eight years ago. Having then been reformed, 
it is of no advantage to publish them now; but 
now that they have been ventilated, the public 
has occasion to express the deepest horror for a 
system under which infants had no chance of 
life, but were practically poisoned with lauda- 
num, and converted into desirable subjects for 
a medical college. If General Butler can find 
any such abuse still in existence at Tewksbury 
or Monson, or in any of the insane asylums or 
prisons of the state, we wish him all success in 
bringing his investigations down to date. 


....A Baptist exchange calls attention to the 
fact that a Congregational pastor of Brooklyn, 
Dr. Pentecost, received a hundred members by 
profession last year, and immersed fifty of them. 
He prefers immersion, and practices it when cir- 
cumstances favor, though he does not deny that 
baptism may be by sprinkling. But his old Bap- 
tist training he holds to as to infant baptism. 
He refuses to baptize infants, but does occasion- 
ally practice a form which he distinctly teaches 
is not baptism but dedication. It is well that 
the sphere of libertyin things non-essential is 
thas widened in the denomination. 


....The ceremonies attending the long and 
rather wearisome passage of Bishop Benson 
from the position of primate-elect to that of full 
possession of his high office were, doubtless, 
very imposing ; but the majority of Englishmen 
would probably prefer the almost Spartan sim- 
plicity of the induction of the late Archbishop 
Tait. The Times thinks the display wholly un- 
suited to modern circumstances ; and The Specta- 
tor is provoked at the financial extravagance in- 
volved. “Between nomination,” it says, ‘and 
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enthronization, an archbishop-elect is plundered 
at every turn.” 


. Judge Gresham had scarcely been officially 
transmuted into Postmaster-General Gresham, 
when the newspapers began to talk about him 
as the coming man for the Republican nomina- 
tion for President in 1884. If he has the good 
sense that we suppose he has, he will keep this 
idea out of his head altogether and simply 
attend to the duties of his office. To get it into 
his head and act upon it would be very sure to 
damage him as Postmaster-General, and kill all 
the prospects for a Presidential nomination 
which he otherwise might have. 


..A certain London society has been round- 
ly denounced for proposing to bring suit against 
Tyndall, Huxley, Spencer, and other scientists, 
for having inculcated unbelief and atheism. We 
could not believe that any English society had 
enough imbecility in its make-up to undertake 
such a wild project, and it turns out that the 
report is a pure invention. A society for the 
suppression of “ Lying Literature” would have 
a broader, if not a more useful, field than one 
for the suppression of “Blasphemous Liter- 
ature.” 

. The Congregationalist complains that “ the 
columns of other religious journals” ‘have been 
used in the endeavor to excite prejudice which 
should diminish our constituency.” It further 
complains that through these papers ‘ the pub- 
lic have been assured that we are indiscrimina- 
ting and bigoted adherents of unreasonable and 
effete old ways.” Such language is very naugh- 
ty, and is properly rebuked. {t does not hit us, 
for we know we never called The Congregation- 
alist “indiscriminating,” if the word is in the 
dictionary. 


.The Christian Register suggests, though 
it would hardly approve its own suggestion, 
that a happy text for the Massachusetts Fast 
Day would have been, “And Benjamin’s mess 
was five times so great as any of theirs.” The 
selection of really appropriate texts is a task of 
no little delicacy. One of the best we have 
heard on Peter Cooper’s death was, ‘‘ For he 
Joveth our nation and hath built us a syna- 
gogue.” 


We understand that Mr. Polk, the default- 


his accounts with the state in full, dollar for 
dollar, so that the state shall lose nothing by 
him. That is just the square thing for him to 
do. The square thing for the state to do is to 
deal with its creditors in the same way. This 
would be honest, and every other course is dis- 
honest. 

..Senator Edmunds, of Vermont, seems to 
be about the only man in the country conspic- 
uously qualified for the Presidency who doesn’t 
want the office. He is not seeking it, and never 
sought it, and this is one among his many 
recommendations for the high position. Much 
smaller men aspire and plan for the Presidency. 
He is content to be a Senator of the United 
States. 

.- The Democrats, being out of power, have 
made loud professions in favor of Civil Service 
Reform. They are now in power in this state, 
and by their practice in this state will show 
whether they were honest or dishonest in these 
professions. If they were honest the bill pend- 
ing before the Legislature of this state for such 
reform will become a law. 


..Itis “‘a horrible truth,” says The Free- 
man’s Journal, that half the children of Chica- 
go do not know what Good Friday is; but many 
a child knows well the story of Christ’s atoning 
death that has never been told that the annivers- 
ary of his death is called Good Friday. And 
that last is not ‘‘ horrible” at all. 


..Judge Barrett last week decided to con- 
tinue the injunction forbidding Salmi Morse from 
producing his ‘‘Passion Play.” The Court of 
Appeals now is his last resort, and the strong 
probability is that he will find no relief there. 
The one thing for him to do is to give up the 
project altogether. 


.- There is a scheme on foot quite likely to 
be carried out, to start an ‘‘Andover Review,” to 
be devoted to religion and literature, and to be 
of a high scholarly character. It is to be quite 
independent of the proposition for a new Con- 
gregational paper in Boston. 


.-The Senate of this state has refused to 
concur with the Assembly's amendments to the 
Sunday provision of the Penal Code. This will 
leave the law to stand as it is and has been for a 
long series of years, There is no need for any 
change in the law. 


.. The census of 1880 gives 11,314 as the to- 
tal number of different periodicals published in 
the United States in that year. No other coun- 
try in the world can show anything like such 
figures in the way of newspapers and other peri- 
odicals. 

What is the reason that the April number 
of The Presbyterian Quarterly does not appear 
as promptly as usual? We are anxious to sec 
Professor Patton’s concluding article in the dis- 
cussion on Biblical criticism. 
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.... The Episcopal Register, speaking of the 
vices of the Negro, says, that, as a slave, “lying 
was his only weapon of defense.” Be this as it 
may, it is certain that this weapon has been too 
often used to attack him. 


.-Governor Cleveland’s Presidential boom 
seems to have disappeared. It has probably been 
mislaid somewhere, and is not likely to be found 
in season for 1884. 

..The Texas Legislature contains 106 mem- 
bers, and of the whole number only twelve are 
natives of that state. 
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him in making up aclub so as to get the 
paper, postage paid, at the low rate of 
$2.50, or even $2 per annum if four new 
names are found. 

Any old subscriber can send with his own 
renewal a new name at $5 for both. 

We will send free specimen copies to any 
who may wish to get others to subscribe 
with them at these low rates. 

&& Favorable terms will be given to sub- 
scription agents, news agents, and post- 
masters, which will be sent on application. 

Every subscriber to Tue INDEPENDENT 
must remember 

That in no case can the paper be had ona 
single subscription, postage paid, for less 
than $3 per annum, in advance. 

That any person can get the paper for two 
years, postage paid, for $5, in advance, 
which is $2.50 per annum; or, for one year, 
with one new subscriber, for #5; or, for 
three years for $7; or, for four years, for 
$8.50; or, for five years for #10; or 

That (see our terms for 1883) five or more 
persons may club together and get the 
each. 

For the information of subscribers, we 
state that all subscriptions will be stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. If, 
however, it is not convenient, in some 
special cases, for a subscriber to renew ex- 
actly at the expiration of his subscription, 
we will take pleasure in continuing the 
paper, if, in writing, we are requested so 
to do. 

We ask every subscriber to examine the 
yellow address label on his paper and renew 
his subscription one or two weeks before 
its expiration. 


AMMIDOWN.—At Be. —— Hhorife. & ri] 3d, 1883, 
HOLMEs AMMIDO South Mass 
June 12th, 1801; ler any years a L . n Boston; 


and during his later years a resident of New York 
City and St. Augustine. Interment at + name 
Mass. Here ends a useful and honorable life. 


READING NOTICES. 


- SooTHINe AND HEauixe, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known e uals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 
ie ~~ 
eo atarrh has destroyed your sense of smel) and 
ne Hall's © h Cure will cure r%. 75 cents 
oor bo He. on sts sell it. Cheney & Co., Toledo, 
.» proprietors.—A dv't. 
a 
PARASOLS. 

IF our 1 readers, in buying a parasol, desire to get 
the latest aa le, the finest goods, the best manufacture 
able prices, they should insist upon having 
those manufactured by the old established house of 


Wiis A. Drown & Co., of Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, and Chicago. 


* Both Lydia E. Pinkham's Vegetable Compound and 
Blood Purifier are prepared at 233 and 2% Western 
Avenue, Lynn, Mass. Price of either, $1. Six bottles 
for $5. Sent by mail in the form of pills or of lozen- 
ges, on receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. 
Pinkham freely anewers all letters of inquiry. En- 
close 3c. stamp. Send for pamphlet. Mention this 
paper. 

i. 


CHEAP CARPETINGS. 

NEVER in the history of the country have our carpet 
stores offered their goods at such low prices as at the 
present time. The finest and richest goods ever seen 
in that line are now sold at from 2% to 50 per cent. less 
than formerly. Brooklyn is now at the front with 
great attractionsin that line. Those in this vicinity, or 
elsewhere, in want of good, handsome, and cheap car- 
pets, oilcloths, curtains, rugs, mats, etc., should 
visit the old establishment of Harprxsurncn & Co., 
in 174 Fulton Street, in that city, where will now be 
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RIDLEY’S POPULAR STORE. 


THOUSANDS and tens of thousands of our lady readers, 
in every section of the country, now want a new outfit 
of choice goods for the Spring and Summer, em- 
bracing straw goods, a specialty, trimmed and un- 
trimmed, silks, ribbons, laces, gloves, hosiery, chil- 
dren's clothing, umbrellas and parasols, etc. The place 
togo or to send for these goods is to E. Ripuey & Sons, 
corner of Grand and Allen Streets, New York. If an 
illustrated catalogue and pricelist is wanted by any 
distant reader, giving a description of the i 
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Stages, and 


SPLENDID SILKS. 

James McOrrrry & Co. of this city, invite spetia 
attention this week to their newand magnificent stock 
of dress silke, larze lines of which are now on exhibi- 
tion at their establishment. The styles this season are 
very desirable, and prices generally are very low, in- 
deed. This old and highly respectable house will be 
glad to fill orders from distant places in any section of 
the country, and will send samples on application. 
Besides the silks especially named, their stock of other 
goods embraces everything new and desirable in the 
market. 


BUSINESS N OTICES. 





stock offered at this old establishment, send a 
postalcard by first mail for it, and it will 
be sent free to any section of the country. The 
store of Messrs. Ridley & Sons covers more ground, 
it is believed, than any other retail dry goods store in 
the country. Itis one of the great sights and special 
attractions of New York, and in pleasant weather it is 
visited by thousands daily. It is not uncommon to 
see two or three thousand persons in this great estab- 
lishment at one time, crowding every one of the doz- 
en great stores connected together, as one inimense 
warehouse. On Saturday last, we witnessed the 
sight—the immense throng of people crowding its 
hundreds of counters there —worth going miles to see ; 
and it surpassed any dry goods show we have ever 
seen before in New York. 

The announcement this week in another column will 
give our readers an idea of t he special attractions now 
on exhibition. Orders with money sent to E. Ridley 
& Sons will go into safe hands and always have 
prompt attention. 


- = 
A HINT FOR NEXT SUMMER. 
To THE Eprror : 

Last SUMMER a party of friends, seeking relaxation, 
went together to Mackinac Island and remained there 
for some little time. The Island, as you know, is sit- 
uated in the Straits of Mackinac, atthe head of the 
lower penineula of Michigan, where the waters of 
Lakes Michigan and Huron meet, and is absolutely the 
most beautiful and romantic spotin the North. Ite 
total freedom from mosquitoes, ite pure air, so bene- 
ficial to catarrh and hay fever victims, the fine fishing 
and hunting in the immediate vicinity, and the enjoy- 
= excursions that can be made toa thousand sur- 


unding points of interest, at a slight expense, com- 
bine to m *} the pleasantest Summer resort that I 
know of. Of course, it is not a Saratoga ora Long 
Brauch ; but for | ) Sone real comfort, home- 
like hotels, and en Joymen not = costly for’ Es 
erate purse, it is the ideal «: A One etventage, the 
almost overlooked, is that {t is eaxily accessible in com 
fortable sleeping cars by the Mic Central 


The little descriptive book jaseed by the Michigan 
a Railroad and m free tt al Se by 


at 
~——y¥ and nd aves ives fail int iSforme. 


tion on al] points of in for the book and 
try to make a trip Ay Suis the o SOU eee. 
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RIBBONS AND EMBROIDERIES, 

TRE special attention of our readers is invited to the 
advertisement of Mr. Duncan A. Grant in another 
column of this paper. Hie stock, as usual, embraces 
& great variety of fancy goods, but this week 
special inducements are offered in embroidery and 
hosiery. Those in want of such goods should notice 
the figures and particulars in regard to the same given 
in our columns. We have thousands of readers in 
distant places who are not able in any local store to 
obtain what they want. To go elsewhere to inspect 
personally a large stock of such goods would cost more 
for traveling expenses than the total value of the 
goods desired. All such persons may safely send their 
orders to MR.GRanT,who is now able, with a fresh stock 
of new goods, to fill promptly any order sent to him 
Be particular in giving full instructions as to price’ 
quality, etc., and you can hardly fail to be suited. 

ae 

*." “There is no arguing a coward into courage.” 
But even the coward may be brave after trying Kidney- 
Wort, that medicine of wonderful efficacy in all dis- 
eases of the liver and kidneys. It is prepared in both 
dry and liquid form and can always be relied on as an 
effective cathartic and diuretic. Try it. 

a 


HORSE HOE AND CULEIVAZOR. 

Mra. T. B. Hussey, North Berwich, Maine, is the 
manufacturer of the Centennial Horse Hoe and 
Cultivator combined, now so much wanted b 
good farmers. For particulars see our adverttaing 

columns. Every er in want of this popu 
ticle should write at once and ¥.. for the ful 

ustrated circular, will be 
Mp. fusssr 


d_ ill 
ree by Mr. Moss: to every appitcant. 
is first-class 


also the manufacturer of Plows and o 
agricultural implemen 


GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 

Hovuse-Keerers, hotel-keepera, steamboat owners, 
and all others in want of cheap and beautiful 
carpets, are now invited to read the special 
announcement of Mr. J. W. Cnrossitxy in 
another column. The fresh goods now offered at 
this popular establishment are worthy of the special 
inspection of every carpet buyer. Those in want of 
these goods are now, in numerous cases, forced, by the 
tempting prices here offered, to come to the New 
York market to supply their wants. Heavy lines of 
new and very desirable goods, which cannot be found 
elsewhere, are now on sale here at lower prices than were 
ever before known in the history of the carpet trade. 
The establishment specially referred to have now on 
exhibition in their immense warehouse on Broadway 
all these goods, which are at present so much in de- 
mand, and it is a sight worth seeing. The daily sales 
there made, which are, we 
before at the correspon: 
ly, that the bargains on exhibition are greatly appre- 
ciated. 


There is no difficulty whatever sbout ordering such 
goods where a personal inspection cannot be made by 
those residing in distant places. Carpet dealers, like 
other merchants, can hardly afford to send samples of 
their goods; but buyers can have their special 
wants supplied by stating fully what they require. 
If they wish to pay only 6 cents per yard, there is no 
use in asking for goods worth $1.00 or $2.00. It is safe 
with any respectable house to follow the facts given 
in the published advertisement. If small figures or 
special colors are wanted, say so. In other words, 
state frankly and fully just what you want, as near 
as possible, limiting the prices, if you like, and there 
leave the matter. The moncy should always be sent 
with the order, and in this case it will gotos very re- 
Mable concern. 
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ARNUM'S HIPPODRO 
B MADISON Bott E GARDEN. 
Grand and Glorious Revival of Roman Sports, 

In addition to the lar Performances, 
ariot Racing, 
Ron nan Double-team Standing . 
Exciting, T arliting, eee cen, Comics Comical, and Terrific 

Jurdle 
Giadiatoclal Onn Jon tests and wey ‘Contesta, 
on a Race Track nearly half mile around 
Four-Ring Circus, Elevated Stage. 
All the Features and Ac aa pees re’ 
Double Rit rie, Muscam 


aby lep 4 
ef Cane wk G reff 


Four-horee 


Three Hundred of 
Four Rings EK Hevered 


Admission, 50c. (Fourth Ay. naliene Chiidoen' half price, 


The Stock of Colored Silks 
that is now shown by 


Messrs. JAMES MceCREERY 
& CO. 


for variety of texture, com- 
pleteness of assortment, and 
positive value, surpasses any- 
thing that has ever been ex- 
hibited. 

They make a special offer- 
ing this week of 500 pieces 
of Colored Gros Grain at $1 
a yard that are worth $1.25, 
Also three beautifully assort- 
ed lines of Colored Gros 
Grains, Gros de Londre, and 
Ottomans at $2 that are ex- 
cellent value for $2.50, 


JAMES McCREERY & CoO., 
Broadway, cor. 11th St, 


Silver-Plated Ware, 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
UNION SQUARE, 








HONEY _ BEES. 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0, 


COSTUMES, etc. 


Have now opened a fine assortment of the 
latest Paris Styles, and those of their own 
manufactured Garments, Wraps, Mantles, 
etc., etc., suitable for Spring and Summer 
wear, 


BROADWAY AND {9th STREET. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & 60. 


SILK DEPARTMENT. 
Now in stock a choice variety of Plain and 
Fancy Paris Foulards, India Pongees, and 
Plain Colored Korahs, Louisines, Fancy 
Plaid and Striped Summer Silks, together 
with an extensive line of the best makes in 


Plain Black Silks, at greatly reduced prices. 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET, 


VEW YORK. 





Financial, 
BANKS AND OTHER CORPORA- 


TIONS. 
Tuzre are at present in New York 
seventy-one national and state bagks, 


twenty-four savings banks, eleven trust 
companies, sixty fire and six marine in- 
surance companies, ten life insurance 
companies, and hundreds of other cor- 
porations, too numerous to mention. 
The stock of one bank—the Chemical 
National—is quoted at $2,105 per cent. 
premium bid for it; 7. e.,ashare in this bank, 
which originally cost $100, is now worth in 
the market $2,105. The stock of the First 
National Bank is in demand at $800 or more 
per share, while that of other similar corpora- 
tions is quoted all the way from $450 per 
share down to par. As a whole, there is no 
class of corporations in New York, or else- 
where in the country, managed with more 
financial skill and business ability than the 
banks of the City of New York. They have 
steadily grown in strength and prosperity, 
in spite of unjust taxation and the persecu- 
tion of a class of political demagogues, who 
think they are specially called upon and are 
privileged to denounce these institutions as 
unworthy of existence. Next to govern- 
ment bonds and real estate security, there 
is nothing at present offered to capitalists 
so attractive or safe as bank stocks. They 
seem now to be specially sought after, at 
steadily advancing quotations, and they are 
called for by savings banks, insurance 
companies, and other investors in the in- 
terior of the country in all directions; for 
it is known that these securities can always 
be converted into cash at the shortest 
notice, or they can be used in obtaining 
loans at the lowest rates of interest. 

Fire insurance stocks are wanted by a 
certain class of investors, because they pay 
sarger dividends than bank stoeks. Some of 
these institutions are very strong and can live 
and thrive on a comparatively small amount 
of new business. The interest on their invest- 
ments, alone, will always pay a handsome 
semi-annual income to their stockholders, 
while their premiums will, ordinarily, pay 
some profit beyond all expenses and losses. 

Life insurance stocks have been issued by 
a few companies only, and are not often on 
themarket. When offered for sale, they are 
quickly taken and generally at high priees, 

8 they are always wanted by the officers 








and managers in control of these excellent 
corporations. 

The Trust Companies of New York are, 
as a whole, doing a good business. Some 
of them—for instance, the United States and 
the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company— 
are very popular institutions; indeed, 
they have large deposits and are doing 
an immense business and reflect honor 
to the city. The stock in these cor- 
porations is seldom offered for sale. When 
onthe market, it is quickly taken, at very 
high figures. 

Railroad stocks representing hundreds of 
millions of dollars take the lead as active 
securities. At the Stock Exchange they are 
dealt in daily, to an enormous extent, both 
by conservative investors and reckless 
speculators. Many of them are good and 
pay regular dividends, while a majority 
have a very uncertain value. 

The savings banks of New York City, 
as a class, have a good name and a high 


| reputation in all parts of the country. 


They pay now only about 4 per cent. in- 
terest per annum on their deposits; but 
most of them have a very large and steadily 
increasing surplus and are regarded as en- 
tirely safe. 

A long list of mining stocks are dealt in 
daily at the Mining Exchange Board. 


| Those who buy them should act with very 
| great caution, always seeking the best and 





most reliable information, and, if possible, 
from disinterested parties who can furnish 
all the factsin each case. There are some 
good dividend, paying mining stocks on the 
market, but their purchase always involves 
considerable risk, as a big bonanza vein 
may at any moment give out entirely, and 
thus totally destroy the value of the stock. 

The stocks of hundreds of other cor- 
porations, so-called, are daily on the mar- 
ket for sale, at fluctuating prices, begin- 
ning at one cent on the dollar and running 
now and then ‘‘up tothe moon,” at the 
pleasure of their unscrupulous manipulators. 
Those who touch them should shut their 
ears, keep their eyes wide open and know 
very well what they are about, or they will 
very soon come to grief. The best and only 
safe way is to believe none of them are 
good, and let them all alone, very severely. 

phere ree 


TESTING THE RIDDLEBERGER 
FRAUD. 


Iv appears that the Valley Railroad Com- 
pany in Virginia has tendered, in payment 
of taxes to that state, matured coupons of 
bonds issued under the Funding Act of 
1871, which made such coupons receivable 
for all taxes due the state. The treasurer, 
in obedience to the Coupon-Killing Act of 
1882, refused to receive these coupons for 
this purpose, and levied on the property of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, 
the lessees of the Valley road, for the amount 
of the taxes. The Company then brought 
an action of replevin in the United States 
Circuit Court, and the clerk of the court is- 
sued a writ ordering the company to give 
a sufficient bond to cover the property, and 
directing the marshal to replevin it, which 
has been done. The case as thus presented 
will be heard by the Court at an early pe- 
riod. 

This case will undoubtedly go to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and thus 
another test of the Riddleberger fraud will 
be made. The legal point involved in the 
case is whether the holders of coupons 
made receivable for taxes under the Fund. 
ing Act of 1871, having tendered them in 
payment of taxes, can, notwithstanding the 
Coupon-Killing Act of 1882, protect them- 
selves against a levy upon their property if 
they refuse to pay the taxes in money, as 
required by the latter Act. This particular 
point was not before the Supreme Court in 
its recent decision of the Virginia bond 
case. Chief-Justice Waite, in stating the 
opinion of the Court*€xpressly said: ‘‘ The 
question presented by this record is not 
whether the tax-collector is bound in law 
to receive the coupon, notwithstanding the 
legislation which on its face prohibits him 
from doing so, nor whether, if he refuses to 
take the coupon and proceeds with the 
collection of the tax by force, he can be 
made personally responsible in damages for 
what he does; but whether the obligation 
of the contract has been impaired by the 
changes which have been made in the 
remedies for its enforcement in case he 





refuses to accept the coupons. We decide 
only the question which is actually befqve 
us.” 

This language shows very clearly that 
the new issue made has not been deter- 
mined by the Supreme Court, and is, there- 
fore, an open question. The bondholders 


by this new issue propose to tender their | 


coupons made receivable for taxes, and, if 
the tender is refused, and their property 
afterward levied upon for taxes, to test the 
question whether they can protect them- 
selves against such a levy. Clrief-Justice 
Waite expressly says that this question was 
not before the Court, and, of course, it was 
fot decided. How it will be decided if it 
ever reaches the Supreme Court remains to 
be seen. The equity and justice of the 
matter are clearly with the bondholders; 
and we are not at all surprised that they 
should seek every available remedy for 
maintaining that equity and justice against 
a palpably and outrageously repudiating 
law. 
sieht 


THE EAST RIVER BRIDGE. 


Tue question whether the East River 
Bridge shall be free, except to passengers 
transported across it in rail cars, or moder- 
ate tolls shall be charged in all cases except 
to foot passengers, is now engaging the 
attention of the trustees as well as that of 
the general public. | Much may be said on 
both sides of this question. If the object 
be to secure the largest possible use of the 
bridge, and trust to the incidental advan- 
tages to the two cities resulting from that 
use, then, undoubtedly, the free system is 
the best. The use will be greater under 
the free system than under the toll system. 

The bridge, however, has cost the two 
cities some fifteen millions of dollars, which 
must be ultimately paid, and in the mean 
time the annual interest thereon must be 
paid. There will be a very considerable 
annual expense in taking care of the 
bridge, making repairs and keeping every- 
thing in proper order for the public ser- 
vice. If these interest and other expenses 
are not paid by the collection of tolls, then 
they must be annually added to the tax 
budget of the two cities, which, in each 
year, would doubtless exceed more than a 
million of dollars; and in the end the 
principal of the debt incurred for building 
the bridge must be paid by taxation. 

These are very grave aspects of the ques- 
tion, and strongly suggest, if they do not 
absolutely prove, the expediency of a rate 
of tolls that will make the bridge self-sup- 
porting and gradually provide a sinking 
fund to liquidate the principal of the debt. 
Such tolls would practically be a method 
of taxation upon all parties using the bridge, 
and would be greater or less to them in 
proportion tothe use. The taxation would 
be much more widely and equitably distrib- 
uted than would be the fact if the bridge 
were free and the whole expense were 
placed upon regular taxpayers. Moreover, 
the toll system would call for such small 
amounts from each person that the burden 
would be comparatively light and hardly 
felt at the time. It would be paid at the 
time of the use and by those who enjoy the 
use. This, as it seems to us, is, on the 
whole, the best policy for the trustees to 
adopt. Itis not exactly fair to throw the 
whole burden of building and supporting 
the bridge upon that class of people who 
pay taxes, and let all others use it free of 


any cost to themselves. 
_> 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue general condition of financial mat- 
ters is assuming the serenity of ease and 
prosperity, and the borrower once more 
breathes a breath of satisfaction for the 
drift which affairs have taken. From pres- 
ent appearances, money will be abundant 
at easy rates of interest for some time to 
come, which will do much toward a revival 
in general business and tend to the de- 
velopment of various cnterprises that have 
been in a dormant state on account of the 
lack of funds. Meanwhile it behooves 
business men to exercise caution in their 
dealings, in order to avoid the incon- 
venience which money embarrassments oc- 
casion. The outlook in financial circles is 
very promising and much more hopeful 
than heretofore reported. The rates on 
call to borrowers have ranged between 3 
and 10 per cent. throughout the past week, 





with the bulk of transactions at from 5 to 
per cent. Holders of Government bonds 
secured their wants at 3 and 6 per cent 
Time loans were quoted at 5 and 5} per 
cent. on stocks. Prime mercantile paper 
sold at 54 and 6 per cent. The interior 
movement of currency showed an excess of 
receipts over shipments of upward of $1.,- 
500,000. The specie imports amounted to 
$611,430, and the specie exports to $273,- 
059, all silver, of which, however, $18,776 
should have been credited to the previous 
week, 

Srock Marker.—-Prices have advanced 
almost without interruption on the Stock 
Exchange during the past week, with spec- 
ulation active anda fair sprinkling of outside 
orders. There is no doubt but that the 
strength of the market was, in the main, the 
result of manipulation, as extraordinary in- 
ducements in the shape of promised combin- 
ations between railroads and the division 
of surplus funds were held out to the gen- 
eral public, to tempt them into purchasing, 
and the moment any of them made an ap- 
pearance, instantly the tin boxes of the 
leaders were opened and securities were 
dealt out lavishly as long as the market 
would stand it. At each reaction the pro- 
eess technically known as “ jackscrewing” 
was applied—a comparatively easy one 
when the condition of affairs is such that 
the lesser gamblers are afraid to sell ‘‘ short.” 
The consequence was that even those who 
have not entirely lost confidence in railroad 
management and railroad book-keeping 
hesitated to overstep the bound of prudence. 
The sales during the week amounted to 
2,680,025 shares, of which the following are 
the highest, lowest, and closing quotations: 

High- Low- Vlos'g. 


Sales. est. est. Ap'll4. 


Adame Express.................. 4 130 129 «130 








American Express.............. 160 92 90 91 
Albany and Sus................. 5 Bl #1381) =s(131 
Alton and Terre Haute......... 1,400 71% 70 10% 
Alton and Terre Haute, pf...... 3,100 103 9% 102 
Bia, Tip BRED. BO. 60.5 esc00000 100 % 85% 85% 
Alleghany Cen..............-.+. 1500 WW 16 20 
Am. Tel. and C. Co..........0.. 50 673 « 6TK (B73 
Bost. Air Line, pf............-2 % 80 79 80 
ee Mie cccsccnsese cosees 19) 82 82 82 
Canada Southern................ 28,950 6936 681; 683g 
I ER ccnwcnsnadacnan 6,300 614g 59% «6lig 
PD cranstccccniniceeeaswesiia 400 «(O15 13% «5 
Central Pacific. .........:.sscc.es 66,192 8015 783% 7934 
Chi., St. L., and N. O........... 300 «8034 80 RAS 
Ge G. OI Boo nccccccesecs oes «S00 5 16% 78 
Chea, and Ohio.................. 1,33 24 22 2 
Ches. and Ohio Ist pf........... 1,25) 3356 32% 33% 
Ches. and Ohio, 2d pf.......... 400 «2 OH HY 
fe ee 100 5% «(53 
Chicago, Bur., and Q.....------- 13,388 1293, 126 129}, 
Chicago and Alton.............. 348 135 «4135 = (135 
Chicago and N. W.............. 57,995 1405 138 1394, 
Chicago and N. W., pf.....-..-+ 4,118 157 154 1553¢ 
Chicago, M., and St. P.......... 144,310 104% 10814 10434 
Chi., M., and St. P., pf.......... 8,987 1217¢ 119%{ 1214 
Cincinnati, S.and Cleveland... 700 48% 48 48 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh..... 354 13844 138 188 
Col. and Granville, pf.......... 1,000 53% 49 531g 
Colorado Coal.............s00+++ 12,975 39% 35 3914 
Delaware, L.,and W............ 546,002 1313g 1263¢ 1305, 
Delaware and Hudson.......... 4,143 112 It 11s 
Denver and Rio Grande........ 111,259 50% 4855 50 
Dub. and 8. City.......ccce...- 100 BAG RAG BAG 
East Tennessee. ........ccccccess 39,240 11% Wy ty 
East Tennessee, pf.............. 99,612 23 2034 22% 
SE MES cciechonteuctesentsees 3,400 107, 9 10 
Hanover and St. Jo.............. 600 41 39 41 
Hanover and St. Jo., pf......... 3,415 85 8235 Bly 
PN icncectineabnddxnnentwcnens 70 19% 19% 194 
Homestake Min......... 05 bs 15 16 
Houston and Texas... 106 784 «(78 783g 
Milinois Central........ o 2,910 14/%% 14636 14715 
Ind., Bloom., and W........... 2,978 Sb B44 B4y 
Lake Shore. .........00eeee0+++++ 144,895 14k 11194 1133g 
Lake Erie and Western......... 7,100 33's 31% 828% 
Louisville and Nashville........ 67,160 585g S64 STkg 
Louisville, N. A., and C,....... 60 OY 55 
|” ee 8,876 6856 6374 68% 
Parisian cersncensdageons 400 42355 42 42 
Manhattan Ist pf................ 200 «82 82 82 
nee 700 25, «2B 20 
Maryland Coal.................. 0 1% 16 
Memphis and Charleston...... 5494 44% 4G “8 
Mil. and L. Shore, pref......... 2,600 4775 46 4639 
Metropolitan. ...........0ccc.00. 200 807, 80°; 80% 
Michigan Central............... 30,244 {6 3g 
Mobile and Ohio............++++ 900 619 18 1843 
Minn. and St. Louis............. 10,770 30's 27 30 
Minn. and St. Louis, pref...... 4,800 6235 61 6214 
Mutual Union Tel.............. 700 19% 18% 18% 
Mo., Kan., and Texas............ 42,300 53%, 385 32% 
Missouri Pacific................. 44,660 106%, 1055, 106 
Morris and Essex..............+ 533 125 124 ~~ 124 
Nashville, C., and St. L......... 7,200 58 5745 BB 
New Central Coal................ 200 181% 138% 18% 
Th, SG ccc cocccce cosene ce 90,410 78 737%, 77% 
N. Y. Central.... 58,875 12834 1265, 12739 
N. ¥. and N. H.........00-eeeevee % 1% 17% 176 
N. Y., Lack., and W............. 1,922 893 87% 88% 
N.Y. and N. E.. 100 4635 465 4639 
N. Y., L. E., and W.............. 83,110 39% S814 88% 
N. Y., L. E.and W. pref........ 00 Big BG BO 
N. Y., Ont., and W............... 33,617 20% 26 84%, 
N. ¥. C. and St. L............000. 34% 12% 1236 12% 
N. ¥. C. and St. L., pref......... 2,000 2% WY 2935 
North and West., pref........... 3,000 «48 42 48 
Northern Pacific............... 58,170 523%, 50% 51S 
Northern Pacific, pref... 41,596 8 =BiK BB 
Ohio Southern........... 800 185g 1256 18% 
Ohio and Mississippi...... ..... 33,2% 36% 88% 36 
Ohio and Mies. pf.......... 100 108 «6108 108 
Oregon Imp. Co nm 8 & 8 
bevconcecepeserarees 14810 8% @& 8494 
Oregon Sh. Line................. 1S DBs We Wy 
Oregon R. and Nav ° - S060 Mi 48% 14 
spideovocsebbertans 13,208 Mig 128% 18% 
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Pacific Mail...........00000.-s00* 21,785 4 4“ arty 
Phil. and Reading. . ..: 613% hg By 87 
Pitta, Ft. W.&C.... 267 186k¢ 18536 1353 
P., Ft. W. & C. spec S mw 1% 19 
Pullman Car......... .. 1,640 12536 19845 195% 
Peoria, Dec,,and E 10 2% OM 24g 
Quicksilver, pf woo 4 4 “4% | 
Rens. and Saratoga......:...... 850 148% 142 14335 | 
Rochester and Pittsburgh... ..: 64900 BS Qs als | 
Masks BAGG, 000000000058 citsicees 6,756 Wb, 124% 125% | 
Rome, W. and Og...............- 00 UM Pal au } 
0 en ee 7.340 8 57 63 
OS ee 46,440 A 2% 3 
Rich. and Alle.. 1,975 15 2% 14%, 
St. P. and D. 6 3% S& % 
St. P. and D., pf:.. 110 9% 6 46 
Stand. Mining. 1000 7 7 7 
St. L. and San Fran.. oO 313 85 
St. L. and 8. F., pf..... .. 3500 4g 51% 
St. L., and 8. F., Ist pf.......... 2s we & 
St P., M., and M................ 15,970 168 604g 168 
St. P. and Omaha................ 38,270 652 48% «514; 
St. P. and Omaha, pref.......... 11,760 109 106%, 1083, 
Texas and Pacific...... ........ 39,580 4% 42 42g 
Union Pacific. . crsecees B08,459 101% 995 DR; 
United States E xpress. ; 26 60%, 60 601; 
Virginia Midlarfd............... 1,400 21 2535 30% 
Wab., St. L.,and P.............. 26,800 38 Sig 927% 
W., 8. L., and P., pref....... 39,162 533; 51% 52h 
Wells-Fargo Ex........... 186 125%, 124 125}; 
Le ee 60.700 Hy, Hy BAY 
U. §S. Bonps.—The Government bond 


market manifested a lack of strength, and 
the dealings were irregular, although sev- 
eral large amounts were privately bought 
by moneyed institutions for investment. 
The new 3s advanced 4; 44s declined &; 
extended 5s 4; 4s coupon 2, and do. regis- 
tered 3 

The closing quotations were as follows: 


Bid. Asked. Asked, 


Bid. 
58, '81,con.at.34¢.1U2 


Currency 68, °95...127 


$s, 1*91, reg....115g 1183¢ 1 Currency 66, '96...12% — 
444s, 1491, coup...113°2 11346 | Currency 6s, '97...129 — 
4s, 1907, reg... ...119% 1197, | Currency 68, '98. 


4s, 1907, coup....119% 119% Currency 68, 0. 1st - 
Three per cents.103'; 1085, | 

RaiLroap Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 
active and irregular, but generally higher. 
The principal changes were an advance of 
5 per cent. in Jersey Central Incomes, to 
87; 1} in Richmond & Danville Debentures, 
to 653@644; 14 in Oregon Improvement 6s, 
to 924, and 1 per cent. in Iron Mountain 
5s, to 79; Ohio Central Incomes, to 33}, and 
New York Elevated Firsts, to 117; and a 
decline of 2 per cent. in Mobile & Ohio 
First Debentures, to 78; 14 in Metropolitan 
Firsts, to 983, and 1 per cent. in Vir- 
ginia Midland Incomes, to 62. 

Bank STaTEMENT.—The statement issued 
weekly by the clearing-house of the condi- 
tion of the associated banks, was a very 
favorable exhibit for last week. The 
changes in the averages were a gain in 
specie of $2,442,400, and in legal-tenders of 
$1,761,400; a contraction in loans of $816,- 
800; an increase in deposits of #3,168,600, 
and a decrease in circulation of %35,200. 
The movement for the week results in a 
gain in reserve of $3,411,650, but the banks 
still hold 289,350 less than the legal re- 
quirements. The following table gives 
figures in detail: 








Legal Net 

Banks. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Deposits. 
New York... $9,020,000 1,643,000 $382,000 $8,043,000 
Manhattan. 6,943,000 938,000 430,000 5,489,000 
Merchants’. 6,280,100 714,500 627,900 4,998,700 
Mechanics’. 7,141,000 1,066,080 395,900 5,825,000 
Union ...... 4,288,300 654,200 249,890 3,329,800 
America 8,827,900 644,100 444,700 5.570.600 
Phenix...... 2,891,000 468,000 161,500 2,455,009 
a 7,722,100 2,301,200 362,000 7,897 500 
Trad'sm’n's 2,962,800 300,100 126,500 1,697,700 
Fulton...... 1,633,300 333,500 74,400 1,244,900 
Chemical... 12,818,900 3,500,500 402,800 18,137,400 
Mer. Exch.. 3,343,000 447,200 854,500 2,958,600 
Gallatin .... 4,161,500 464,400 136,800 2,167,500 
B'tch & Dro. 1,772,900 350,500 68,600 1,574,400 
M’chs.&Tra. 102,700 120,000 89,000 980,000 
Greenwich.. 1,004,900 25,400 165,600 996,200 
Lea. Manuf. 2,981,200 350,000 233,600 2,188,500 
Sev'nth W'd 1,083,700 179,200 110,600 1,061,900 
St'te of N.Y. 3,786,200 400,200 181,700 3,408,200, 
Am. Ex..... 12,872,000 — 1,959,000 519,000 9,389,000 
Commerce.. 14,217,400 1,56 1,800 611,900 7,183,800 
Broadway.. 5,336,400 789,300 132,800 3,724,100 
Mercantile.. 6,984,500 1,292,900 332,600 5,897,100 
Pacific...... 2,203,500 395,500 198,800 2,375,600 
Republic.... 4,525,800 450,7 322,900 2,908,700 
Chatham.... 3,455,100 964,00 159,200 8,882,400 
People’s..... 1,425,300 129,100 119,500 1,492,500 
N. America. 2,600,400 172,000 2,470,700 
Hanover.... 8,658,200 1,678,200 690,800) 9,313,100 
Irving.... .. 3,233,200 654,600 800,200 8,197,300 
Metropol'n. 12,497,000 1,947,000 351,000 8,724,000 
Citizens’ 2,307,600 921,700 213,700 2,344,400 
Nassau - 2,297,700 48,200 158, 000 2,382,800 
Market. .... 2,518,000 450,900 78,100 2,198,300 
St. Nicholas 2,397,600 194,400 58.600 1,917,600 
Shoe & Lea. 2,655,000 595,000 232,000 3,140,000 
Corn Exch. 4,130,300 414,800 135,000 3,002,000 
Continent’) 5,777,900 1,467,700 168,900 6,403,700 
Oriental.... 2,033,400 104,700 281,300 1,985,400 
Marine...... 3,208,000 499,000 152,000 8,426,000 
Imp. & Tra. 18,838,000 4,758,500 420,300 «§=—- 19,641,300 
7 16,852,600 = 4,163,100 = 1,168,000 6,912,100 
Wall St.Nat. 1,712,300 278,100 90,800 1,638,600 
North River 1,592,000 28,000 166,000 1,594,000 
Eest River.. 1,113,800 101,900 137,100 892,500 
Fourth Nat. 15,867,000 8,304,000 1,100 =—:15, 768,200 
Central Nat. 7,449,000 1,096,000 1,106,000 8,108,000 
Second Nat. 8,129,000 635,000 =: 290,000 8,908,000 
Ninth Nat.. 5,629,700 695,200 «= 844,800 5,078,700 
First Nat’l.. 14,066,300 2,518,200 4,200 —s:18,706,800 
Third Nat.. 5,050,300 795.800 549,400 5,129,900 
N.Y.NiLEx. 1412400 135,900 180,900 ne 
ogee 198,000 245,000 700 

NJ County 1,744,900 ‘21,too 518,900 2,097,100 
Ger.Amer... 2,420,000 283,600 73,900 2,020,000 


Fifth Ave... 1,170,900 448,100 100,300 2,277,300 | 
German Ex. 1,747,000 48,000 194,000 1,952,200 
Germania... 1,706,300 8,000 165,700 1,816,100 
U. 8. Nat’l.. 4,392,1.0 1,046,400 §=—- 181,400 4,592,700 | 
Lincoln N’l. 1,827 +000 218,300 161,100 1,460,200 
Garfield Nat 773,400 9,400 140,800 596,900 | 
Total. .. .8310,222,600 $53,062,800 817,685,100 $284,149,000 
Dee. Inc. Ine. Inc. 
Comparisons $816,800 $2,442,400 $1,761,400 3,168,600 
Clearings for the week ending Apr. 7th... 698,257,908 46 
do. do. do. Apr. 4th... 787,638,446 08 
Balances for the week ending Apr. 7th... 29,365,901 @ 
do. do. do. Apr. Mth... 26,766,520 16 


| from fiftee: 


Forrign Excuance.—Owing to a scarcity 
of bills, the market for foreign exchange 
was strong in the early dealings of the 
week, but later was much easier, in conse- 
quence of a more liberal supply of commer- 
cial bills and the anticipation of the making 
of bills against the new Baltimore and Ohio 
loan which has been taken in London. The 
nominal asking quotations were marked up 
4c. to $4.84 for 60-day bills and $4.864 for 
demand. Actual business was done at con- 
cessions of $c.@1c. from the posted fig- 
ures. 

Fixanciat Irems.--The new five-cent 
nickel has made its appearance. It is iden- 
tical with the last issue, except that the 
word ‘‘cents” is substituted for ‘‘ E Pluri- 
bus Unum.” The motto now appears in 
small letters above the wreath. The new 
coin has not been received in stock at the 
Sub-Treasury as yet. 

Postmaster-General Gresham has ap- 
proved a design for the new two-cent post- 
age-stamp. The stamp bears a tablet, upon 
which is a profile of Washington similar to 
that on the present three-cent stamp. Sur- 
rounding the profile is an oval band. In 
the upper part of the band are the words, 


wl 


| their bon 


‘‘United States postage”; beneath the band | 


a large “2,” and at the extreme bottom of 
the tablet the words ‘‘Two cents.” The 
design will be returnedto the American 
Bank-note Company of New York for en- 
graving, after which the department will 
decide upon the color to be used. The 


color of the design which has been approved 


is green. 

The Treasury Department circular, issued 
March 27th, offered to redeem bonds em- 
braced in the 120th call in amounts of 
$5,000,000 on April 4th, llth and 18th, 
respectively. 
redeemed under this circular to date is 
#4,183,850, and of this amount #2,265,000 
were presented by the Comptroller of the 
State of New York. 

The issue of 3-per-cent. bonds of 1882 
from the office of the Register of the 
Treasury during the quarter ended March 
31st, was as follows: Upon 3} per cents. 
#9, 192,600 ; upon transfers, #15, 
<< $24,850,450; number of bonds issued, 

1,214. The total 3-per-cent. bonds out- 


rece upon which ee dividend due May | 
| Union Trust Company of New Yor 


ist is payable, is $300. 

Drvipenpv.—The basal Railway 
Navigation Co 
terly dividend o 

payable May 1st. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO.. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


and 
ny has declared a quar- 
cites and a half per cent., 





The total amount of bonds | 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, | 


ireland, and France. 
COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


No Risk: *="Solid 10 por Gent 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Solid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds. 


For Circular address the 


Central Illinois Financial Agency, Jacksonville Ill 





0 HET Gpcuved by rst 
roved KED i Ait 

Valley Farene rth 
times the amount loaned. In- 
terest an ci) yable in 
How ros E an ected and 
sent to you free o - Firs ey 
Inaner in the valley. + MIGHT YEARS 

IN T: BUSINESS. Personal 
jet ny by lands, and values. Have sever tad be 


— ~ gh pt ona ys River Valley. farm. No 
auee in invest 7 


AS SAFE AS U. 8. BONDS 


and PAY NEARLY Rs! i TUNES AS AS ay s 
wn and recom: =f 


nn REFERENCES 


names as: 
Fates, eb, Pret bo. College, New 
Bank, New York. 


FB in cae 
pedo pyr 
E. P. GATES, 


1. 


are 
Rev. 
MES 











DAKOTA. 


ikiug qwouey in’ town lots ie iu the mew tawn. of 
on! wn lo’ ry 
i Wd x n x It is Northern 4 
~ OW 


at . ‘it. 7 lendid 
C8 

4 inge ed to 
the town this 1. own Wr ‘ew months old, now 


— a newspaper. 
oO} 

and sel he the ret men will get wood bonus for for 
puilding them. Six t ers have y invested 

here ip’ town lots, which are eatwemely tow, ranging 
it two hun a References, 
& Coctes. New York: Hide and Leather 
and First National Ba: of 


National Henk. Chi 
Pare and” and Grand Forks, Dakota. Correspondence 
solicited 


PRBING, rs, ROBBING & CO., Bankets, 
ORISKA, Daxora. 
or N. N. TYNER, Farao, Dakota. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


Sand 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELP 1A; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 

CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail. 
road (Companies having lines under construction and 
8 purchased or negotist 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for Coun- 
ties, Towns, and Cities, and for Railroad Companies 


ane other Corporations 

WILL CONDUCT THE FINANCIAL REORGAN. 
IZATION of Railroad Companies and other Corpora 
tions whose property isin the hands of Receivers or 
Trustees. 


WILL BUY AnD SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commi 


WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 

Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 
plication. 


JOHN ©. SHORT, President. 
D. M. YEOMANS, Vice-President. 
WK. P. WATSON, Sec'y and Treas. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


Parties Desirous of Dealing i in 
STOCKS 


will do well to write a. 4 coll ca the ol4 Banking 
HOW ES s “COMPANY, 
11 WALL ee Bowes oh PEW, Jorn 
This om transects a general yy 


a terest allo eats oy ta D t. bie 
B allowed on deposits at r cent., payal 
on demand. - 





DIVIDEND ‘NOTICES. 


OREGON Raruwar pom Fievecazeest Omevant, 
BK. A alt pF be 0 

T! TE OU ARTERLY DIVIDE wo 
and One-half Per Cent (24) will be oe a... May Ist, 
18, at the office of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com. 
The tranefer-books close April 2th and reopen 


T. H. TYNDALE, Assistant Sec retary. 


any. 
| Nias Sth, 1863. 
57,850— | - 


ou xox Trust COMPANY OF New York, } 
5 Bagapw oz. © a RECTOR STREET, - 
New Yor«e 6th, 1883. \ 
HE REGULAR QU ARTEL, Y DIVIDEND 
of Two (2) PER CENT. on the capi stock of the 
will be paid - 


the office of the company on and after the loth ¢ 

April, 18 pie ranster books will close oj OT R- 
DAY, April 7th, and OP Ho on WEDNES ay April 
lith, 1883. Oo NAL DSON, Secretar, ry. 


THEL AKE! SHORE AND MICHI a SOUTHERN | 
RAILWAY COMPA? | 
TREASURER'S Gavan { 

os mg 


eroe 
New yo 
hee BOARD , 4 DIK SOTORS OF Minis Oc se 
pre this a declared a quarterly dividend of 
ENT. t on ite a oat te on 
TU ESDAY, the ist Gay of May next, at this 
For dine of this lividend, ‘ond also for the an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders for the glection t 
directors, etc., which is to be beld on the 24 day of M 
next, the transte tr books will be closed i t three o ‘clot 
P. M. on Friday, the 30th inst., 4 will be reopened o 
the morning of Friday, the sth 4 aay of) of May next. 
DERBILT, 
fae Treasurer 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





WE bave bad so many inquiries for Files o1 
Binders for THe INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 








ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of | 


the best Binder in use, to supply those who 


may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover has “‘THE iNDEPENDENT”’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office onthe receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each. The usual price is 
$150. Acut of the File or Binder given 
below : 














THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Stee! Engra¥ 
ings and the following Publications, which may very 
properly be used for Holiday Presents, and which will 
be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 
ENGRAVINGS. 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PKOCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Sise 
Of Sheet, WXWB........ccecceececeeseecensceers 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B, Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 
Ritchie, the ENgraver.. ........c06 ccceseceveres 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


. 0 


Bhwe, DOMES... .cvevccrsvcrcccscccedecdddccosevse 200 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver. ............sssessesesess 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8. GRANT. Size; 16x20..... 1 00 


EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON, Size, 16220, 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 

BR, Fei csccecnececovcccceceencscocsuebepesens 
EDWIN M. STANTON, 8 #e, 16x20. 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16X20............00005 

All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money, 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 





BOO pages. PriCe,.......cccsescceccccsvccseceess 0 7 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN," Bound in 
Cloth. 100 pAMOs......crccccterrecreseveeeeceess 050 


Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 


The Independent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


5:2 Numbers (postage free)...........ceeccceceee 








26 « (6 mos. (postage free) 

13 o Gms jg-§- “~  covccccccceser 
4 © (1 month), 7” 

2 = (2 weeks), sa 

1 Number (1 week), = 





One subscription two years,,........ 
One subscription with one new subscriber, in 


GO SOMMIAIING oi. v0 i000 08005668000c8bedocenecte 500 
One subscription with two NEW subscribers, in 

GU DU ov cececvcccccscscccesensescéec + 706 
One subscription three DORR: ccccccsesctenssdes 700 


One subscription with three New subscribers, 

in one remittance. sahaie 
One subscription four years 
One subscription with four NEW subsc ribers, | in 

OME FOEMILAMOGS. .2.40020000 covccccccccccscossseces 
One subscription five years...............66.cc00e 10 00 
Apy number over fite at the same rate, invaft- 

ably with one remittance 

Beginning January Ist, 1882, THe INDEPENDENT Will 
be published on the cash principle—that is, papers 
expiring after January Ist, 1582, will be stopped a 
the expiration of time paid for. 





Sample Copies Free upon Application, 
t@” Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


tz Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money in a RecisTerep Letrer. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absoluce pro- 
tection against losses by mall, and all Postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to do so. 

No names entered on the subscription books with. 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested te note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which ts always 
given on the yellow address label on the first page of 
the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to the expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 
occur. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
for the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
made either the first or second week after the money 
is received, But when a ae stamp is received 
as posetns S wri be be gens Bs by me 

Messrs a a, No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our ‘Agents -y pot he to receive subscriptions 


= sements. THE INDEP DEN 
P.O. Box 2787, Row Vork Clty. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1883. 


OrueEx first-class publications and period- 
icals can be obiained at greatly reduced prices 
in connection with THz INDEPENDENT, and 
persons desiring any such will find it to their 
advantage to send their subscriptions through 
this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a ist of 
such publications and clubbing rates of same. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTIUN. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Oreinary Advertisements. Last Paged Business Notice 
1 time.. CS ree . W0e, 
4 times (one “month)..70c. 4 tur esione month). 
~ (three months 65c. 18 (three mee. 
(mix 0e.}26 “ (etx ‘ed * 
0c.152 “ (twelve “ 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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* (twelve “ 


mn” enree month 
2 6 (ix - 
lewelve fs 
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DRY GOODS. 


Tuere is nothing new to be reported in 
regard to the dry goods market for the past 
week, as the condition of business is much 
The 
trifle 
owing 


the same as it has been for some time. 
total sales, 
larger than 
the revision 


however, have been a 
previously secured, 
of prices on some cotton fab- 
rics, in order to market accumulated stocks. 
The weather, not unseasonable, 
has been very unfavorable for the sale of 


goods to the consumer, resulting in the very 


to 


though 


conservative policy which has controlled 
the dealings of the market. The trade for 
many months has been of a hand-to-mouth 
character, and only pur- 
chased such goods as would meet with 


retailers have 
ready sale and in such quantities as would 
till the demand only. This has thrown the 
burden of carrying heavy stocks mainly 
upon jobbers and merchants in the supply 
the shrinkages there 
have been in values and the accumulation of 
In fact, 


markets and caused 


goods. the market is overstocked, 


owing to the over-production which has 
taken place, though for the last few 


months business has been conducted upon 
a decidedly 
consequence there is a strong confidence 


conservative basis, and as a 


which 
bids fair for a prosperous season in the 
the week the 
mission houses were somewhat busy filling 


beginning to manifest its influence, 


near future. During com- 
orders from Western and Southern jobbers. 
The jobbing trade has shown a little more 
animation, and while and 


Summer goods have been sluggish of late, 


some Spring 
manifested a freer movement in 
Reports from 
that 
jobbers are doing a fairly satisfactory busi- 
of the 
in 


there was 
many of the various fabrics. 
most of the interior markets indicate 
weather 
of the 


ness, in spite unseasonable 


experienced sections 


country. 


some 


Corron Goops.—-There is no change to 


report in the general condition of the cot- 
ton goods market. Some specially desir- 
able makes of brown and bleached goods 


are closely sold up to production, and are, 


consequently, firm; while slight conces- 
sions are sometimes found necessary in 


order to quicken the sale of such goods as 
have a tendency Colored 
cottons continue in regular demand, and, 
upon the whole, quiet; but wide sheetings, 


to accumulate. 


corset jeans, and satteens are moving stead- 
ily. 
and there is, seemingly, very little use in 
changing prices as long as buyers continue 
as apathetic as they are at present. 

Print-Cloths have. been in fair demand. 
Prices are unchanged on the basis of 
8 9-16c. for 64x64 * 8c. less 1 per 
cent. for 64x64 ‘‘ futures,” and 3c. bid to 
8 1-16c. asked for 56x60s. 

Prints. —As a whole the print market has 
been quiet, and yet there was a fair move- 
ment in a few leading makes, as the result 
of daily sales andin execution of orders 
taken by salesmen on the road. Stocks of 
really desirable fancy prints are by no 
means large, and the best work is steadily 
held, while ‘* off styles” are not infrequent- 
ly offered at a concession from nominal 
holding prices in order to reduce accu- 
mulations, which, fortunately, exist in very 
few quarters. As before intimated, the 
production of calicoes has been greatly cur- 
tailed, and while several works have entire- 
ly shut down for the season, others are now 
running comparatively few of their ma- 
chines. 

Wide Prints, Lawns, ete., 
ly active with jobbers; fine satteens,. fou- 
lards, flounce robes, cretonnes, momies, 
lattice cloths, lawns, piques, etc., having 
severally been distributed in fair quantities 
at regular prices. There was also a steady 
call at first hands for small reassortments 
of the above fabrics, resulting in fair aggre- 
gate transactions. 

Ginghams were moderately active with 
jobbers, but selections at first hands were 
chiefly restricted to afew leading makes of 
fine and standard dress styles, chambray 
effects, seersuckers, etc., for which there 

was a steady call, resulting in fair aggregate 
transactions. 

Dress Goops.—The main features of the 
dress goods market are unchanged. Agents 
report a continued good demand for 


Agents’ quotations remain unchanged, 


” 


spots, 


have been fair- 
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colored cashmeres, and low grade colored | 


alpacas, and several makes are sold to ar- 
rive. Plain and lace buntings and nuns’ 
veilings are moving steadily, and there is a 
moderate call for fancy worsted fabrics. 
Wooten Goops.—The past week has 
been very quiet in the woolen goods mar- 
ket. The Spring clothing trade, which was 
largely looked to as an index of the future, 
remained in adormant condition and lent 
no encouragement to the prospect. Still, 
there was a steady small business, which 


proved a source of encouragement to 
some, and caused a confidence to be felt 


that the near future was freighted with 
prosperity and lively times. 
and 


Fine woolens 
worsteds are largely sold up, and 
the spot are at present 
mainly limited to small assortments of 
medium and low grade goods. Some 
orders continue to be sent in by salesmen 
on the road for immediate wants, and t hus 
the volume of business for the in- 
creases in a dragging-along sort of way. 
The delivery of goods on early orders pro- 
gresses, and no throwing up of 


transactions on 


season 


goods or 


canceling of orders has been so far re- 
ported. 
Hosiery AND UNpErWEAR.—Business in 


these goods is generally lifeless. In some 
quarters there is no complaint, and popular 
lines are doing as well usual. Jobbers 
their customers are represented as 
having small stocks, but many of them have 
not yet bought any goods for Fall. The 
trade is under the same influences that oper- 
ate in the woolen market—the entire ab- 
sence of speculation and the dominance of 
conservatism. 


as 


and 


FOREIGN GOODS. 

There is nothing new inimporting circles. 
Business is not active. Local retailers are 
looking for bargains, and jobbers are tak- 
ing some of the offerings. Silks are about 
as last reported, a fair demand existing for 
Summer stripes and plaids, and blacks in 
fancy weaves of stripe and plaid effects, and 
a moderate, steady demand for fine black 
and colored gros grains. The demand for 
dress goods is mod: ‘ate, but fairly steady. 
First purchases have been generally made 
so far as Summer styles are concerned, and 
no considerable reassorting is yet looked 
for. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week, and since January Ist, 1883, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
last year: 


For the week. 1883. 1882. 
Entered at the port.........6.s00.+- $1,540,973 $2,451,401 
Thrown on market............. . 1,821,148 4,592,171 
Since Jan. Ist. 
Entered at the port...... eo ee» 43,645,427 45,302,140 
Thrown on market.................. 42,576,221 46,332,692 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Monpbay EveninG, April 16th, 1883. 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 











Androscoggin ° Langdon GB...36 11 
” L..36 9 |Lensdale..... 36 9G 
“ « 6-4 1734) * Cambric 36 12} 
Allendale. .... 6-4 16}¢|Masonville..... 369 
agra 4 20 Nashua, E.....96 9¢ 
maaan 84 22°4 P.....43 11 
Avondale ...... 36 « WW... Ie 
Ballou & Son. ..36 a Newmarket, F..36 7 
...83 6 IN. Y. Mills..... 386 111¢ 
Mills piace 36 Olg) “ Wt'rTwist 36 124¢ 
Bellows Falls..35 1014) “ ..54 16 
Blackstone, AA.36 7%| “ 64 1714 
Boott, R....... 27 «5% 84 25 
e Bsasned 36 -- 'Peppe rell 6-4 17 
“ =AGC....86 914) 14 21 
Cabot ccoced—e «67 se 84 23 
 ssevanied 44 7%) - 94 26 
rials 9-8 10/s| “ 10-4 2814 
© . caaneppu 6-4 11}¢| ved 114 33 
ere 27 a Pequot. . 54 16 
Clinton, Al.;. .36 6-4 20 
Dauntless...... 36 4 Slaterville...... 33. 61g 
Dwight,Anchor36 10 (Tuscarora, XX.36 11}, 
Fearless...... 9 = T3¢|Ution.......... 35 «(9 
Fruit of the Loom * ex. heavy.36 9! 
a” Eee. 5-4 16 
“ ee | ee 64 18 
“ Ge Me eckson 84 274 
Forestdale..... ae |b . ccoaunves 94 30 
Green G....... | a (errr 10-4 321¢ 
Gold Medal. . . .36 Ty) “ heavy...100 35 
....33 64g) “ Nonp.....36 12 
Great Falls, $..31 64 | \Wamsutta : 
wo OXX.36 12 
“ al -_ “ cambric.36 1234 
Hill’s s Semp. Taae ““d’blewarp36 12 
“33 's Washington....26 634 
” “ 1136 9 |Wauregans, 100836 1246 
as “« 1.42 11 | “ shirtcotton— 12 
- ¢ + @ ne» FA 36 11 
Highland..... 366C«@ ** cambric...— 124 
HOO 4000020080 86 8 |Whitinsville...36 8 
Indian Orchard : . 337 
“ — DW36 = 93¢/ Williamsville : 
Langdon, 76....36 93¢ 1,36 11 
- ae DRILLS, 
Appinten.. @8 Massachu- 
Augusta...... @7¢\_ setts, D.. @ 8% 
Boott.........— @8x(Massachu-— 
. tte, G... @7 
@ ox 
@ 











CORBET JEANS, 





Amory ....... -—@ T\Laconia....... —@ 1% 

Androscoggin Kearsarge sat..—@ 81¢ 
Wiiicncansdied —@ 8\¢ Lawrence......—@- 

Canoe River,..—@ 64 Naumkeag sat. —@ 83 

Clarendon..... —@ 6% he rell blea..—@ 84¢ 

Indian Orchard, ladeet... ..- @ 1% 
Imported. ,..—@ 

Caledonia, XX. @11, ; Park Mills, No. 

“i X..—@1034| 60.........06 —@12'¢ 
Economy...... @11 Park Mills, No. 
Far&Mnrs, No.7—@- _ ee -@13\4 
|, @ll + eee @12 

DENIMS. 
Amoskeag......—@15!¢ Otis, CC....... —@12 
Boston........ @8 Ottis, BB...... @13 
“eee, h’y Pearl River. @154 

es “OIG [TOsE...0 ccccee —@16 
( ‘olumb" ™ XXX \W arren, AXA. .—@I4)¢ 

brown. @l4\, oe. @13'; 

GINGHAMS, 

Amoskeag......—-@ 814 Plunkett....... @ 8 
aR: @ 8 ‘Renfrew —@10\¢ 
Glasgow,chec ks -@ 8 |White M’f’gCo., 
Gloucester, n’w—@ 8 | staple...... -—@ 8 
Lancaster...... @ 8};|White M’ tec On, 
Manchester....—@ 7%; fancy. . —-@ 8 

STRIPES. 

American. . .. @ 95 Otis, BB..... @10 
Amoskeag. ... @11!, Thorndike, A @12 

* fancy. @12}¢ - — @1lk% 
Columbian. .. @ 8'5 Uncasville, A. 81¢@ 9 
Hamilton... @12 |Whittenton.. 


93¢@10}< 


CARPETS. 


Great Decline in Prices. 


OFFER THE FOLLOWING SPECIAL BAR- 
GAINS: 





WE 


500 PIECES AXMINSTER C CARPETS FROM $1.75; 
FORMERLY SOLD AT 83 AND $3.50 PER YARD. 
275 DIFFERENT PATTERNS BODY BRUSSELS, 
NEW AND DESIRABLE STYLES, FROM $1.25 PER 
YARD. 


700 DIFFERENT STYLES EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS, 
NEW DESIGNS AND COLORINGS, FROM 
t5c. PER YARD. 


MATTINGS, 


LARGE are NTS JUST RECE NPD. OUR OWN 
RECT IMPORTATIC 


WHITE F me. ,~ FOR ROLL OF 40 x. ARDS, OR l0c. 
PER YARD. 





RED CHECK AND 500 DIFFERENT PATTERNS 
FINE FANCY MATTINGS, FROM #10 PER ROLL 
OF # YAKDS, OR 25c. PER YARD. 

SOLID COLORS, IN ALL THE NEW SHADES. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


—AND— 


FURNITURE COVERINGS. 


ALL THE LATEST “NOVELTIES AT EXCEEDING- 
LY LOW PRICES. 


WINDOW SHADES [a specialty). 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


& CO., 
Sixth Avenue and 13th 


CARPETS 


IMMENSE STOCK NEW SPRING STYLES. 
LATEST NOVELTIES OF THE SEASON. 
SPECIAL OFFERING THIS WEEK. 


600 ROLLS TAPESTRY BRUSSELS AT 65c. PER 
YARD ; USUAL PRICE #1. 

SPECIAL LOT OF THE CELEBRATED ROXBURY 
TAPESTRIES AT 90c. PER YARD; USUAL PRICE, 
81.15. LARGE LINE OF GLENHAM VELVETS, 
MADE BY A.T.STEWART & CO., BEST QUALITY, 
WITH HANDSOME BORDERS TO MATCH AT #1 
PER YARD, USUAL PRICE $1.35 TO #1.50. 


400 ROLLS FIVE-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, 
VERY BEST QUALITY, WITH SPLENDID BOR- 
DERS, 99c. PER YARD ; REGULAR PRICE $1.65. 

500 ROLLS ELEGANT MOQUETTES, NEW 
STYLES THIS SEASON, AT $1.24, WITH ELABO. 
RATE BORDERS TO MATCH; USUAL PRICE $1.75 
PER YARD. THESE BEAUTIFUL CARPETS WILL 
EMBELLISH THE FINEST PARLORS AND DRAW- 
ING-ROOMS. 

LARGE LINES OF EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS AND 
THREE-PLYS, LATEST SPRING NOVELTIES, 
VERY LOW PRICES. 

OIL-CLOTHS, LIGNUMS, LINOLEUM, &c., IN ALL 
WIDTHS, LARGELY REDUCED. 

ALSO ROYAL WILTONS AND AXMINSTERS IN 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS, MUCH BELOW THE MAR- 
KET PRICE. 

PARTIES INTENDING TO PURCHASE LATER 
WILL DO WELL TO SELECT NOW, THE GOODS TO 
BE DELIVERED WHEN WANTED. 

WE HAVE NO SEWING MACHINES IN OUR ES- 
TABLISHMENT; ALL CARPETS ARE SEWN BY 
HAND; THE NEATEST AND MOST DURABLE 
WORK IS THEREBY GUARANTEED. EXPERI- 
ENCED HOUSEKEEPERS WILL NOTE THIS FACT. 


JUST IMPORTED. 


® 1,600 ROLLS CHINA MATTINGS, IN WHITE, 
CHECK, AND FANCY PATTERNS, ELEGANT NEW 
EFFECTS, FROM 10c. PER YARD UP. 


J. W. Crossley, 


740 and 742 Broadway, near Astor Place. 


St. 


A 





ler & Sus, 


Grand, Allen, and or 
chard Sts., N. Y, 


STRAW GOODS 


TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED, 


UnArEONs ABL E IN VARIETY, UALrry. AND 
QU Iry, 08, ie AY REASONA BL 


SUMMER SILKS, 


IN STRIPES, ALL COLORS, 45c. 
PEKIN STRIPE SATINS (BLACK), 39c, A YARD. 
50 PIECES PLAIN COLORED SILKS, ALL SHADES, 
65e. . 
ALL-SILK OTTOMANS, $1, $1.25, $1.50, $1,75. 
BLACK MOIRE FRANCAISE, ALL SILK, 49c.; 
WORTH $1. 
ALL-SILK Fou LARDS, POSITIVELY 22 ; 
OED Wc cwcnsinc cccsescccostoecsncess en ‘ 39c. 
OS 8, yi 
A. TicH PRATHEA tRS, IN LARGE VARIETY, AND 


FLOWERS ‘’ IMITATION OF 
TURE GROWS. 


DRESS GOODS. 


From personal observation of the goods offered and 
prices asked throughout the city, we are free to say that 
to hear but one side or to see but one stock you will bein 
the dork ; but to hear both sides, and examine the prices 
asked on both sides of the city respectively, all will be 
clear and the great difference in prices, will surprise you, 

44-INCH FRENCH LACE BUNTINGS, 37c.; REAL 
VALUE, 65c. 

40-INCH SUPERB CASHMERE, ALL WOOL, 83c. 
REGULARLY te TAIL, zp. AT $1.25. 
44-INCH F E (ALL W OOL) AT 48. 


ATIST 
THESE ARE LUPIN'S GOODS, aD WORTH Bc, 
4(-INC 4 BE $i ARP HENRIETTAS AT $1.09, 
£0. 


ALL THAT NA. 


STAING ALL Oe CASHME 

-INC M ne BIMDOO, 

ALL COLORS, AT. 44c.; SOLD LAST WEEK AT 2. 
P SILK AND WORSTED CHECKS, %c.; 


luv PIECES 
— HALF PRIC E. 


TO 44-INCH FANCY A .PLAIN WOOL PIN 
CHECKS, soe. CHEAP AT eo, 
54-INCH oe CLOTH § UITINGS, 50; WORTH 81, 
44-INCH FOOL COMBINATION SUITINGS 


ALL-W 
IN PLAIDS, STRIPES, PIN CHECKS, etc., TO MATCH 
AT 48c. 60c, ibe. , and 98¢, 
These prices are from 25 to 40 percent, 
Se yard less than asked e Isew here. This we 
snow, 


LADIES, MISSES AND CHILDREN'S 


SUITS AND WRAPS, 


AT PRICES WHICH WE KNOW ABE MUcH LESS 
¥ Live EAT 


E. 
H D THE WORRY AND 
FRET OF DRESS.MA RING. 
FULL LIN E OF JERS 
LINEN, LACES, as, ‘GURTAINS, eRIMMINGS, 


OUR FASHION MAGAZINE 


GIVES ILLUSTRATIONS AND FULL LIST OF OUR 
ENTIRE STOCK AND rt 
SHOPPING IS MADE 

AND GIV . TO OUT-OF- TOWN SIDENTS T 
ee NTAGES AS ENJOY ED ‘BY RESIDENT 


ORDEItS By MAIL'S SOLICITED, 
KE ON APPLICATION. 


EDW. “RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 313 to 317 Grand St., 


56, 58, 0, 62 to 70 ALLEN ST. 59, 61, 6} ORCHARD ST 
1839. 1883. 
HARDENBERGH & CO., 





SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART € CO., 
174 Fulton Street, Brooklyn 


offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and Carefully 
Selected Patterns 0: 
CA 


R PETS, ETC.,, 
OF ALL GRADES, 
AXMINSTER, MOQUETTES, WILTONS, VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, INGRAINS, THREE-PLYS. 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, ete. 
Also, cee” NCHS SI 1 AMEEEQUING, 


NICES, SHADE 
ALL AT LOWEST PRICES, 


_HARDENBERGH & CO. 


RIBBONS. 


ALL SILK NO. 22 AND NO. 30 OTTOMAN RIB- 
BONS at 18c, PER YARD. 


EMBROIDERIES. 


FINE ECRU EMBROIDERIES FROM 10c. to 40c. 
PER YARD; REDUCED FROM 2c. AND 5c. 

FRENCH PRINTED BORDER HANDKERCHIEFS 
AT 22c. EACH. 

PLAIN LINEN HEMSTITCHED HANDKERCHIEFS 
AT 10c, EACH. 

NEW DESIGNSIN EMBROIDEREP SUITS FROM 
$11. 

ANEW LOT SILK EMBROIDERIES AT $1 AND 
$1.25 PER YARD; REDUCED FROM $2.50 AND 


$3.50. 
HOSIERY. 


JOBLOT CHILDREN’S ENGLISH DERBY RIBBED 
HOSE, SOLID COLORS, FROM 35c. TO 48c.; RE 
DUCED FROM 7c. AND 81. 


DUNCAN A. GRANT, 


28 West 23d St. and 19 West 22d 8t 
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Us NG&CO. Weekly Warket Review, | sax row. am 
SUCCESSORS TO ° to prime. Peer er Pere 13K @14% 
A T S A | GROCERS’ WHOLESALE ~ aye > gaghibbe Caen eee eeenee | @13 
| aes, | Re Seg pce oe se: 
. . TE W RT & C0. (For the Week ending Priday Priday, April 13th, 1888.) Flat, peers boa fine.. 
(RETAIL) — con | Skimimed Creamery. ...00-.00.00000 — @ 8% 
WILL OFFER 2 THIS WEEK: on Gulinnsy, to Choice 8 @12 | - Factory, new beeteee eens 7 @ 
ice “SREP TOR 10 @10% | Lo 
IN T . i papi gett Se li @103¢ ng Island, New Je 
Pd | eames scesetierst os seerente 10 S106 | Tene and Peanayivanl ne 108080" 
GLOVE DEPARTMENT | ain... cal, atc _3 yo Western and Canadian... ..s.s:+++ 18 i834 
(ieee eR RR he t 144 | Weate mane 
DEPART MmERT | ULERE DE UD | RE. @13}, | rn, per 100 Ibs......... $11 50 
| Fvee: TEA. | City... @B11 5234 
IN THE ROTUNDA. M: , | amg ee kaha veins peels bie sees peep. | Bains. scadiueeuass a 1050 @ 11 20 

pe DOZEN 2-BUTTON LADIES {ISLE Glov ES. Manufactured by the ALEX- | Japan.. v Mis anoteteneeiecbacepenn - on Tork ikki HLM @ 1i 80 
OU DOZEN 3-BU ; TR. ‘f \ Ae. ct... ote , ov, tas ter: 

onitaeine : possicters 12 bee hist. GLOVES. ANDER SMITH & SON Ss’ — Ee ee 4 yo aprins f Chic - Philadelphia. as | a + 

é ES! LISLE GLOVES, CARPE ‘ | sheet cere eee e eect eee e nena ees 75 owls, Jersey.......... 25 

: ‘ENTS PER b ST co. . eee SUGAR. | “ S aR Eben ye Ss 14 @— 16 
DOZEN G-BUTTON LADIES’ LISLE GLOV ee weeinty ti Designed ex- — ate MURAI, ancduseun sana 1%@ 8 Ducks, aE ot Sees akan - a @— 15 

THIE AD GLOVES ee 4 AND @ BUTTONS, — Parlors, Dining- | SMS cca concourse ca 47 4 a | Onions, Red, pe Loo wi 

CENTS PER PAL * gimm $5 * ENTS, AND 50 Rooms, Libraries, Halls, and | —— a cighiedesh vedeabane 9 “© 9% pe sn Yellow oD : a 4 : — 

.ADIES' ENGLISH TA Stunt ——_ as 83, @— nions, White “ oy 
GLOV FFETA * s HI — 4 
BU CENTS, OO UENTS Ya CENTS gy 1. ee AT Stairs, which for durability | ee ™o 7 — marty, wor 2. 8 00 x8 09 
: Vs Reali » aL P . ’ . on a %4@ 1% | Totatoes, rmudas, new..... 
am .. eK 3 sta aE ebent Shave are warranted superior to | ; bows oa: is 4 im Potatons om Rowe, ej i 3 00 @ 3 25 
, er Oe ee %@ 6% | oes, Western N.Y.“ “9 P 
Hosier N THE any similar goods imported. | “°P*y:4:.5; ee Pies | Sweet Potatoce, per bbl. seae 
itine Sy te a, ~~~ aannenneRnnSEnpRNNNNE: @x% Seets, L. L, per 100 bune coeeet 
waar ieee ry D epartment. | oetnes. SE. PCR Ree. 30 @34 | Turnips, Russian a ie ‘veya 100 @ 1 SO 
ALL SIZES ILLIANT LIGLE THREAD HOSE, | er, eal abaneerallacbshalr pid 33 @40 | Squash, per bbl.’ ieee H 00 ® é oo 
< LS. 57c. PE “ j sey: ge atagtalad ignated if | * ages vac flips dnd Taal fa) 

eg PRICE 75c. PER PAIR. era 4 8 ANE New Orleans, new crop sabiaatan wads oat 35 oe String ~ — bg x pate 2 00 @ 3 00 

"HOSE eee UNBLEACHED BALBRIGGAN j George's Cod (new), per ~¥ DOMESTIC GREEN ‘rach Ly vets 

asta Py gma od ; 2c. PER PAIR. BROADWAY Grand Bank Cod » per q o— _ $7 - pene aie South per quart, # W@e 40 
pagent “ NCY STRIPED AND SOLID ' ) Mackerel, No. 1 Mass.......... a 5 | Apples, West'rn N. Y., m’x'd 
COLO: : ° y NO. ass..... 4 m’x'dl'ts 3 

ow DOZ n LADIES ENGLISH mene a Eighteenth and Nineteenth Sts re No. 2 Masu......-.. r a 4 14 0 | sepion on a, per vol, _ 00 $ ; o 
. = = 3 NGRAIN SOLID — a ackerel, No. 8 Mass.......... eenings, per bbl.. 3 
coL r a - ee en Se 

Beene tegm d suc. PER PAIR. NEW YORK. Herring, per box........ - oo »° a inferior, per bbl....... 2 00 ° : 80 

peng BEFORE LESS THAN ‘Sc. PEE PAIR. sai.” @ — 30 ranges Florida, choice, per 

OZ. LADIES' BRILLIANT LISLE THREAD. Medi 8 Islands, per bush.....@— 30 @¢— 33 | Ora be ‘le Mee see eeesesces 550 @ 6 50 
FORME 76c, PER PAIR. ae iterranean......... _§ _ «¢ ROR, Fe fair to gx 
50 DOZ. LA DES PUN SH HOSE: PAIR. | Liverpool, Fine Ashton’ ae ss = = @ — 30 ¢ bbl. box... 0 good, per ‘ 
$1.25 PER PAIR | Liverpool, “ Higgins’ pe @ 250 ( swash rrics, Jersey, pr. P. seem 00 @ 500 
FORMER PRICE $1.40 PEK PAIR. : 7 Live rpool, “ Phanix, 7 4 : se Cranberries, Jersey, fair to 00 @ 3 50 
IN THE iverpool, “ W'shi'gt'n's “ a: 2 good, per crate. ‘ 
H 14th ST. Live , Wahiigtais’ 6150 @— Peanuts, Vi 250 @ 300 
Ribbon De artment , SIXTH AVE., and 13th vn erpool, s’ndry bra’s 140 @ 145 ra ee hand- pk d, 
’ NEW YORK. mp | DoMisTiC’ Dikik PRE 6@— 1 
1,500 PIECES ALL SILK Pesevstiaot GENERAL MARKET Apples, Sliced. . ay 
Weos 31 Ribbon, Choice Colors GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND 7G = . | Peaches, Peeled......... “99 @—9 
TO 16, Gc. TO 12¢. PER YARD. ” s DRY GOODS FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. | Peaches, Unpeeled.............° @-—25 
carrx 23000, Colored Ribbons specmmmennnnnnsing Frove : i ie. 615@— 7 
AND ey GEAIN, 7 o - Sour Ext > - FO ene eee ne en en es ~ 9k@- 
NOS. 3 TO 305, AIN, FIRST | baLiry, ALL THE MOST ELEGANT NOVELTIES No. 2 Geeeens Patents. #3 30 @B4 75 | —y oe ‘CATTLE MARKEY, ”*°~? 
HALF FORMER PRICES. T in aan 15 @345 | Ww “ ll @—-13\% 
RIMMED perfine Spring. ; WwW @340 | estern, heavy ‘wethers, 38 18 
— Oikoy tnd, Widely Saper- SY | EM ia wcari -a- 
a , RE : $ recy and near-by...... 
CARPET DEPART MILLINERY State Extra brands........ 3 a5 @ 4 4 | Bucks ; , of = stee menorsen 54@— 6)¢ 
MENT, AND THE Most Minnesota“ Cleas Wheat, ext’a 3 80 @ 4 10 Live Lambe. +++... esha : ; @ 8 
BES x DESIRABLE SHA ERNE ove cocce 5 00 ive Calves, prime.............. : — Big 
BODY BRUSSELS CAR OLOES TS CNTRIMMED Spring Wheat Heiss” 598 & 3 % “ad, <a e ‘ioe os 
PETS Shoice Spring 2 “ buttermilk fed... ... 14 ‘ 
Wheat, Extras... “ comm od......—5 OT 
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Iusurance, 


A LITTLE TEXT. 





Unper the “Industrial” system of the 


Metropolitan Life, the life of one Qhbristian 
Drach was insured for $150, by a policy 


dated August $1, 1891. The body of the | 


policy, in the most appropriate place for 
them, contained these words: ‘ One-third 
only of the whole sum payable, if death oc- 
cur after three calendar months and within 
six calendar months from date; two-thirds 
only if death occur after six calendar 


months and within one year; and the full 
amount only if death occur after one year.” 
Within the first three months the man died, 
and the company refused to pay any- 
thing, whereupon the widow—who was 
undoubtedly one of the deceived and dis- 
appointed people whom our last week's 
correspondent could cite to us by 
the hundred —»rought suit. In the lower 
court of Alleghany County, Pennsylvania, a 
verdict for the amount claimed was easily 
procured,of course. The company appealed ; 
but the Supreme Court of the state af- 
firmed the verdict, the opinion saying: 
“The policy contains no express provision 
for the contingency of death within the first 
three months, and no unnecessary implica- 
tion should be resorted to for the purpose of 
relieving the company from the payment of 
the sum apecifically mentioned in the policy. 
It is by no means clear that the language 
ised by the company exempts it from all 
liability in the event of death within the 
first three months. Its general undertaking 
is to pay $150 in case of death. If it 
was intended that no liability whatever 
should be incurred unless the insured sur- 
vived the first three months, it should have 
been expressed in language not Calculated 
to mislead or entrap the ignorant and un- 
wary.” Hence it was held that ‘‘ an ambig- 
vious or obscure policy of insurance is to 
be construed most strongly against the 
insurer.” 

We should like the average business man, 
or the average reader, to pass upon the de- 
gree of ambiguity or absurdity in the pro- 
vision of this policy. Ordinarily, it is held 
that the affirmation of one thing excludes 
Other different things. For example, the 
announced price of Tue InpEPENDENT is $3 
a year. Is that enough, or is itto be said 
that the publisher is ambiguous and must 
sell it for fifty cents, because he omitted to 
say, in so many words, that he will take 
nothing less than $3? A man gives his 
note for #100 at 60 days. Is it collectible 
for #200, at 30 days, because he did not say 
that he would pay no more than $100 and 
no sooner than 60 days? The general rule 
about a contract is that the contracting 
party is to do what he says he will, not any- 
thing which he omits to say he will not. 
What would anybody suppose the word 
‘‘only” is used-in this policy stipulation 
for, and in every clause of it? The first 
“only” may be (by a hair-splitting syntax) 
applied to the *‘ one-third,” and not to what 
follows after the word ‘“ payable;” but 
not so with the ‘‘only” following, which 
plainly goes with the ‘‘if” as a part of it. 
The company stipulated to pay the $150 
‘only if death occurred after one year”; 
but inasmuch as it did not say “ If the in- 
sured does not live three months we will 
not pay anything,” it ts held liable to do 
the exact thing it undertook not to do. 

This case is a diminutive one in amount 
involved, and is some weeks past in the line 
of events. To pay $150 and costs will not 
hurt the Metropolitan Life, and perhaps it 
may get the worth of the money practically 
by drawing a memorandum that what is 
not to be done should be in so many words 
expressly stated in insurance contracts, as 
well as what is tobe; yet we do not admit 
that any punishment was deserved and do 
not assume the learned judge (we suppose 
he must be spoken of as a learned judge) 
was more than infelicitously inexact in his 
choice of words when he spoke of ‘‘lan- 
guege calculated to deceive the ignorant and 
unwary.” Probably he would not have 
suggested any “calculation” of this nature 
in drawing up this policy; he only meant 
** liable.” The policy form referred to has 
been abando ned; but what language would 





j 
be—or, rathef, what wotild not—liable to 


deceive the ignorant and unwary? We 
might also ask, is the whole public ignorant 
and unwary? An unlettered person takes out 
a policy on life. If he dies, his heirs imagine 
they have only to call at the office, state the 
fact, and carry away the money. Others, 
of a better degree of intelligence, imagine 
that, so long as they do not die and their 
property does not burn, they have not cost 
the company anything, and are, therefore, 
properly owners of about all they have paid 
in. Others imagine that if their property 
burns, they have fairly won the ‘‘ bet” and 
are entitled to collect the sum named in 
the policy (because they pad for it), regard- 
less of what loss they have sustained. 
Others (and very many) suppose that ‘the 
company” can be indefinitely restricted and 
taxed, all at its own cost, without any 
power to charge it back in the premiums. 
State legislatures generally share these 
notions, or, at least, pay regard to them, 
and part of the invariable business of 
every session is to ‘‘ attend to” the insur- 
ance companies. 

The Drach $150 policy was a little matter, 
intrinsically not worth five lines. Asa sug- 
gestive text, it is of more importance. Is 
there not need of a revision and a better 
understanding in the popular ideas regard- 
ing the rights and relations of insurance 
companies ? 


atin encememeee 


FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS. 





HerewitH we present a table showing 
the capital stock, net surplus Decem- 
ber 81st, 1882, par value, latest sales, and 
last semi-annual dividend paid by the New 
York Fire Insurance Companies. This 
table will be of great interest to many of 
our readers who have investments in these 
stocks, and also to every one interested in 
the welfare and prosperity of fire insurance 
companies. By comparing this table with 
others published by us six months anda 
year ago, much can be read between the 
lines showing the unhealthy state of affairs 
prevailing in fire underwriting in this city 
and its ruinous effects upon several com- 
panies. It is to be hoped that before 
another statement appears a way out of 
the present unsatisfactory condition of 
things will have been entered upon: 
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* Net surplus includes scrip. 





THE LIFE-SAVING CORPS. 


Prinrine-Hovse Square was packed with 
a crowd of people Saturday afternoon. 
The attraction was the first public drill of 
the newly organized Lifesaving Corps of 
the Fire Department, and the empty shell 
of French’s Hotel was the scene of a series 
of gymnastic feats by a number of firenien 
which would have aroused the envy of pro- 
fessional acrobats. Capt. Tynan, with a 
force of 125 policemen, managed, with 
great difficulty, to keep a space in front of 
the hotel clear for the work of the fire- 
men and the accommodation of the spec- 
ially invited guests of the Fire Commis- 
sioners. 

The Life-saving Corps, consisting of 
thirteen fine-looking, muscular firemen, 
were under the command of Second Assist- 
ant Chief Bonner and Christian Hoele, of 
St. Louis, who has been their instructor in 
the use of the pompier scaling ladder, Two 
windows on each of the seven stories of the 
hotel, fronting the Park, were open, and by 
means of these the building was scaled. 
The outfit consisted of six pompier scaling 
ladders, such as have been used in St. Louis 
for some time, and have now been adopted 
by the department here. This ladder con- 
sists of a long stick of hickory, strongly 
bound with Norway iron, and furnished with 
short cross- bars, so that in ascending the foot 
is placed on either side of the center shaft. 
At the upper end is a hook, long enough to 
extend beyond the widest window-sill and 
grapple on the inside. The ladders weigh 
from 18 to 22 pounds each. The men 
themselves were furnished with a stout 
canvas belt, to which was attached a large 
spring hook, and in which they each car- 
ried a hatchet and a long spike to be driven 
in the wall of a building, if found necessa- 
ry to furnish the support fora rope. Ata 
signal from Mr. Hoele, six men, comprising 
the first squad, stepped to their positions, 
each manning one of the ladders, which 
was raised to an upright position against 
the building. The first man hooked his 
ladder to the lower window and ran nim- 
bly up until he had reached nearly 
the top cross-beam. Then, fastening 
the spring-hook attached to his belt 
to the ladder, his arms were left free, and 
the second ladder was quickly passed 
up tohim. This he raised to the second 
window, unhooked himself, and mounted 
the ladder, another man taking his place in 
the first. This operation was repeated un- 
til six of the ladders stretched upward 
to the seventh-story window, and six 
men had mounted them and disappeared 
through the opening—a feat which was ac- 
complished in four minutes from the be- 
ginning of the drill. The men then de- 
scended, reversing the operation, the upper 
man unhooking the ladder after passing it, 
and sending it down through those below 
him. Men and ladders were all safe on the 
ground in three and a half minutes from the 
time when the descent began. The 
second squad repeated the same perform- 
ance in better time, making the ascent and 
descent in six minutes. 

Two of the men now mounted the lad- 
ders, carrying on their shoulders large 
coils of a chemically prepared fire-proof 
rope, and passed through the upper win- 
dows. Soon a fireman was seen emerging 
from one of the windows, attached to the 
rope, which was fastened about his waist, 
and as he swung, suspended seven stories 
high from the ground, the great throng of 
spectators grew excited. Slowly he was 
lowered, keeping himself clear of the wall 
by kicking, and he was landed in safety, 
with avery red face. Another appeared 
with the rope, which reached to the side- 
walk, and was fastened in the hotel, rove 
through his belt. He let himself easily 
down, amid the cheers of the spectators. 
This performance was repeated several 
times, and was then varied by Charles 
O’Shea, foreman of Engine No. 18; who 
was lowered down the rope, holding another 
fireman tightly clapsed in his arms. Fore- 
man W. H. Jones, of Engine No. 14, low- 
ered himself and John M. Murphy, of En- 
gine No. 42, who clung to him with his arms 
wound tightly about his waist. These ex- 
hibitions were very exciting, and they 
looked extremely dangerous; but it was 
admitted by all who witnessed them that 
they demonstrated the of the 
pompier system of saving life at fires, and 











the value of the Life-saving Corps which is 
to be attached to the department. “ These 
men,” said Commissioner Van Cott, “ have 
been under instruction but six weeks, and 
you see how perfect they are in every de. 
tail of the work. Within a year we will 
have three hundred men equally competent, 
and a corps of them will be attached to 
every engine and truck in the city. When 
this is done, the loss of life by fire will be 
reduced to a minimum.”— Times. 
i ; 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


A Great deal has been said and writ- 
ten, for and against the speedy payment of 
death claims in life insurance. There can 
be no question that every day of unneces- 
sary delay in the settlement of claims is felt 
to be an injustice, and that companies have 
so far acquiesced in this feeling as to waive, 
in many cases, the provisions of the con- 
tract. If done in one case, there is no rea- 
son why it should not be done in all, and, 
therefore, no reason for the sixty or ninety 
days clause in policies. There has been 
used as a canvassing document—and it has 
come to us, as a policyholder in the com- 
pany—a letter from the representatives of 
a dead man, commending the company 
named for the prompt payment in full of a 
policy twenty-three days after the death of 
the insured. The money was not due until 
ninety days after proofs of loss were fur- 
nished. The use of this letter would lead 
the insured to suppose that the company 
no longer intends to exact the time men- 
tioned in its contracts, but proposes to pay 
as soon as it can obtain a chance. If that 
is so, it should take the days of grace out of 
its policies. This haste may be pushed so 
far as to become offensive. One does not 
like to contemplate the picture of an insur- 
ance agent waiting at the door, with blank 
proofs of loss, for the last breath to leave 
the body of the insured, nor of a telegraph 
messenger breaking into the weeping circle 
about a death-bed, with a despatch authoriz- 
ing the widow to draw at sight for the 
insurance money. The old rule of sixty 
and ninety days applied to a state of societ 
that scarcely exists in these days of rail- 
roads and telegraphs, and there is no longer 
any reason why payment should be delayed 
beyond a reasonable time after proofs are 


accepted. There ought not to be two rules, 
however.— Underwriter. 


eacans The bill to regulate life insurance 
and to prevent wageling and gambling 
policies has been amended, on second read- 
ing in the House, as follows: 


‘*When any policy upon the life of an rty 
shall be taken in the name of such party and 
by him assigned for a valuable consideration to 
any other person, the insurer shall be liable to 
the assignee thereof, as though the said policy of 
insurance had been originally taken out in the 
name of said assignee. That no policy of insurance 
on the life of any person effected after the passage 
of this act shall be valid or constitute any obhi- 
gation against the insurer named therein, ex- 
cepting in favor of the following classes of per- 
sons: (a) The person whose life is insured, his 
wife, or her husband and lineal descendants ; 
(6) any other person who might by possibility 
inherit from the party whose life is insured 
under the laws of this commonwealth who, at 
the time of such party’s death, is actually de- 
pendent upon him or her for oe 3,(¢) any 
person toward whom the party whose life is in- 
sured stands at the time of his or her death in 
loco parentis ; (d) creditors of the party whose 
life is insured, provided that at the time of 
effecting the insurance the claim or debt due by 
the same shall not be contrary to eg policy ; 
in all of which cases such actual debt, r 
with all Capone actually paid with interest, 
only shall be recoverable against the issurer.” 


eaeses Aconvention of shingle manufacturers 
at Grand Haven and other points was held 
recently, and an organization perfected by 
unanimously passing the following: 


Resolved: That we form ourselves into an or- 
ganization, to be known as the East Shore Shin- 

le Manufacturers’ Association, and that the ob- 
ect of this association shall be the securing of 
a fair price for our shingle product, the assuring 
of fair wages to the employés of the shingle 
mills, and the protection of the dealers whom 
we supply from the depreciation consequent upon 
over production. ; 

The following directors were elected: Thos. 
R. Lyon, of Ludington; H.C. Akley, of Grand 
Haven; W. H. Brown, M. Quinlan, o Muskegon ; 
John Canfield, Edward Buckley, and D. W. Lewis, 
of Manistee. The directors afterward elected: 
President, Jno. Canfield; vice-president, H. C, 
Akley ; secretary and treasurer, D, W. Lewis. 
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CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
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INSURANCE. 
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ae Mutual Lite 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASB. 
Tnirty-two Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
_ SOHN I B. PENDERGAST, Sug’t of Agencies, 


EW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 


PE phic cdmvadinacivdnanaasecerinal $16,432,181 85 
PER eS 13,864,889 62 62 
Total Surplus..................$2,567,292 23 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
J JOS. 1 M. GI BBEN S, Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


or 7 CES, , {New Fork: 100 Brootuey, u ete. 
on enta! roo cor. Court and ontague 
Buildings: he and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 


Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,524,123 54 


Reserve for all other claims.... 368,545 27 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 00 
RS 1,557,865 69 








Total: Cash Assets, Jan. ist 
| ompR: 


This Company conducts its business under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. oo 
two Safety Funds together equal $1,200, 


DIRECTORS: 


GEO. T. HOPE, President, 

H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 

F. C. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, 




































































SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
EORGE ENRY B. 
8. P. CHITTENDEN, INO Ee sees E 
ee ra BOWEN W BLL INGTON 
1 ’ I 
CRG. Te URSA 
' im 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, JO E : 
WM. H. CASWELL, Ri HN Ht EARTE, 
D. H. ARNOLD. CH 3H. BOOTH, 
WM. M. RICHARD WM. H. HURLBUT 
HORACE B. CLAFL EN EDWARD MARTIN 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
ALEX E ORR” 8. M. BUCKINGHAM. 
WM. L. ANDREWS, J.D. VERMILYE, 
E. W. CORLIES. JACOB WENDELL, 
GAMES FRASER LAWRENCE TORN 
HIRAM BARNEY, hates 


CYRUS PECK, Secretary. ‘cmeiats 
J 
B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec. 4 Je in. Snead capt, 


CHAS. H. DORCRER be Sec. Brooklyn Dep't. 


wea CONTINENTAL 

a Wt a 

OF HARTFORD 
Conn. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor, January 27u, 1863. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of ils 
OU aire on the 3iet December, 1882. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Py Jan- 











uary, 182, to 8ist December, 16a... . 84,412,606 56 
Proptume on Policies not cade off lst 
ED MEER src ccnncatcessescasenesone 1,516,844 8 
Total Marine Premiums . 86,900,588 43 
Premiums marked off from lst Sanuary, ei a 
1682, to lst December, lem2............ $4,390,305 90 
Losses paid during the same _ 
SEED cocnwtsencéccseavecesed $2,013,767 36 
Returns of Premi- ei 
ums ant Ex. 
The Company has the following Assets, 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.. 8,974,558 00 
secu! oy Stee tocks and otherwise.. 1,575,500 00 
Real Estate oe claims due the Company, 
Cotimated at... ........-.0e.-eeeene 631,118 16 
um Notes and Bills Receivable... 1,726,575 2 
GEE Sines cetnascecsis ncedescserseses 
WN ho. cssossnttecitcceiscises 13,171,675 02 
Six per cent. int on the outstand certificates 





of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date al] interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for poe Se rae endi 
$let December, for which cert: be issu 
on and after Tui y, the First of May next. 


By order of 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES, SHARLES P. BURDETT, 
CHARLES DENNIS, HORACE GRAY, 
W. H. H. MOOR UND W. CORLIES, 
LEWIS CURTIS HN ELLIOTT 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
JAMES LOW ROB'T B. MINTURN, 
Davi LANE, H.MARSHALI 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, GEORGE W LANE, 
A. A. RAVEN EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
WM. 8 Rais, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, SAMUEL WILLETS 
JOSIAH O. LOW, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM E-DODGE, WillIaM BiYC 
ROYAL PH WILLIAM H. 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOS. B. CODDING GTON 
C. A. HAND HORACE K. THURBER, 
JOHN D. HEWL a WILLIAM DEG ° 
WILLIAM H. WEB JOHN L. RIKER, 

N. DENTON SMITH, 





JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice.Pres't. 
A.A. RAVEN, ard Vice-Pres't. 


POTN SAVINGS 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, 176 BROADWAY, New York. 


_ Capital $100,000 invested in U. 8. Bonds in trust 
for the policyholders, and deposited with 
the Insurance Department of 

the State of New York. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 








Offers a new form of policy, where the payment 
in full of the sum insured is guaranteed by the 
capital and assets of a regularly incorporated 
Life Insurance Company, and where the pre- 
miums, to secure the same, after the first pay- 
ment, are called for as death occur. 

In this way, definite promises and guarantees 
are combined with popular features as regards 


economy and convenience of payments. 








MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New: York. 


POLICY simple, definite, liberal, non-forfeitable 
incontestable. 


TY.THREE 
SAFE Hh Ho 

=e oy Jy Bye Da da 
Sts onthe 


te wanted in every city and town. 
a to this Company. a 


HENRY STOKES, President, 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 361, 263. 263, and 964 Broadway, 
cerner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141 ,224.47. 





The features of this Com are 
H. Y. Wemp e, Sec'y. J.L. Havery, let Vice-Preat. | LUTE ECU 'Y, ECONOMICAL MA MOMENT ond and 
H. B. ae ad Vice.Prest. LIBERALITY TO'’THE INSURED. 





8.N. puemenetiind Act'y 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Iseued. 


- zion. re H. BROSNAN, President. 
= GEO. H. BURFORD, a 


HANOVER 








135 BROADWAY, = York. 
ORGANIZED 1 

62d Semi- Annwal Statement, Jan, 1st, 1882 FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

SASH CAPITAL. seeee @ Ne. 181 Broadway, - Y. 

| Cash C 

NIE ccc cccocscatcetreachessane 5 ~ 5 Reser ie a aa 
Reserve 

Poliseyhelders ¢ in » tide Songs have WIROLAe 2? Nae BU 3 : 1882....83 i41 @2.505 141 30 

ranties of Tetal Assets, Jan, lat. 565 
NEW YORK “paren Nov “B Th, Co B. §. WALCOTT, President. 





THOS. F. GOODRICH, I. REMSEN LANR, Vice-Pres’t and Neo’y. 


$50, 000,000. 


THESE FIGURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE (0., 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY Ist, 1888, BEING 


SS50,800,396 82. 


Of this amount about one-fifth is surplus, and all is the sole and exclusive property of Sixty 
Thousand One Hundred and Pifty POLICY HOL DERS, the Company bei ing a purely 
mutual organization, with neither capital stock nor stockhoiders, Surplus is divided among 
Policyholders exclusively. 


OVER $22,000,000 IN DIVIDENDS 


have been paid by = Company in reduction of the cost of insurance from table rates, 
The NEW Y K LIFE was organized in 1845, has received from Policyholders over $100,« 
000,000, and ie nnn to them and their legal representatives over $67,500,000, including 


OVER $26,400,000 IN DEATH CLAIMS. 


The amount paid Policyholders, added to the amount now held in trust for them, exceeds the 
payments to the Company by over $9,000,000. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has now an annual income of about 


$12,000,000, 


and its Invested Assets are increasing at the rate of about 


$3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 


The Company's Interest Receipts during the last ten years have been about five and three. 
fourths per cent. on its average assets, and less than three-tenths of one per cent, was 
due and unpaid January lst, 1883. Its gross Interest Receipts since organization have 
EXCEEDED ITS DEATH LOSSES. 

During 1882 the NEW YORK LIFE settled a large number of 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES,” 


issued in 1872, which gave larger returns than similar policies of any other company, 
issued and maturing in the same years. The annual cash cost of #1,000 insurance, at some ages, 
was less than #1.50, while policies issued on the 10-year Life and Endowment Tables returned a 
premiums paid with interest at about savings bank rates. 

The W YORK LIFE 


ORIGINATED NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES 


nineteen years before the non-forfeiture law of the State was enacted, and continues to offer a moré 
liberal contract than the law requires. 

For further 4 aes ulars, or estimates upon a Tontine Investment Policy, apply to the Company's 
Agents, or to the 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 





etary, | RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 








| WILLIAM H. » Seas Vice-President and . 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 





Fifty. ninth Semi-annual Statement showing the condition of the Company on the Ist day of January, 1883. 





CAMBER CMP ET BD. .......0..cccccccscscsssescseccnscesencsesesseeens Seccwecccscsssoccscansseans desessenteneraseecepespoussnoeeeses sontes $3,000,000 00 
FReserve for Unmcarned Premetesmes....-.... cece cccccccccccccsccccccccccccccesesescecseeesssesees es - eiineh mica ssh adhsoaccaiatinn eel 2,1 16,832 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, .......- ---c.ecceees ney MERE ‘iebacbehesind, oe maawakinss sien eee s aie eaipiieg 217,596 Ol 
FD I a0 64:00 00:00: 1006s080se: sar sncnstncanientonsmngnses sceneihia eee NORE reese haibeainica siattnthiaSdeiihe dal et en: rere 1,774,061 06 
° CoM BHT MBBBTG.........ccccccccscccccccccccscsssssecsccssscssscsccsssssecsscesessscssssescesessepeseeseeses a seesececeeeeees BF,2O08,489 07 


SUMMARY 


OF ASSETS 


Held In the United States available for the Payment of Losses by Fire and for the Protection of Policyhoiders of Fire insurance: 


Cash fm Bamks.........cccccccccccccccccsccccccvcccccccccscccccss secsseeces $178,463 32 pd te and Municipal Bonds (market value)..................++++- 20,000 00 
s on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of Collaterals 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth 1,172,737 44 |, 9687,276 RE ne i I er pepe ee ay ete lameness + 401,375 00 
$2,786,800) REE EEE REO EERE EEE HE EE EEE HEHEHE EEEEEEEH SHEE EEE HEHE EHES ri] Interest due a Ist January Se ee ee ee seh. eis AF 42,305 1 
United States Stocks (market valme)...............-..00eesseeeeeeeeereees 4,308,710 00 Premiums l Uncollected and wg hy hands of Agents. petite gs tcttidestidea’ 103,136 
Rank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market valué)........-.------ GEC Ge I vc ccscpcaseccckeshcaccvsstesetaibecséaaepinxatas> canevaaasnanen 3,784 


Total.. 


Wed REP Low | Ase’t Sec’s. 
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J. Hi. WASHBURN, Secretary. 





D. A. HEALD, Vice-President. CHAS. J. MARTIN, President 
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Old "and Noung. 


THE FIRST LOVE. 
BY MARY B. BURNETT. 


Aw old man said: I will recall once more 
The loves and changes of my life and lot. 
Alas! alas! I nevef knew before 
How many things sad Memory has forgot. 


My earliest home is all of shadows made, 
Far back to it my feet have never turned, 

I have forgot the boys with whom I played, 
The Greek and Latin grammar that [ learned. 


So many as with me have talked and sat 
In the green fields and in the college-hall, 
Pleasant companions both with book and bat ; 
But now their very names I can’t recall. 


The first gold that I made I have forgot ; 
But there's one image as the sunlight clear 
The face of my First Love: ‘Forget me not,” 
Her blue eyes say to me from year to year. 


And the years come and go, but still she stands 
In memory, divinely young and fair ; 

Holding red roses in her small, white hands, 
With roses at her throat and in her hair, 


And smiling as she smiled when first we met 
In that sweet garden, fifty years ago. 

Oh! my First Love, I never can forget, 
While my heart beats and the red roses blow. 


Sweet, earliest Flower of Life! Oh, Love! Oh, 
Light ! 
Whose glory lingers to our last dim years! 
Dear Memory, keep her image pure and bright, 
Untouched by sorrow and undimmed by tears! 


New York Crry. 
= 


A GENUINE ANTIQUE. 


BY HELEN DAWES BROWN. 





Tux gentle Spring sunshine had proved 
wonderfully persuasive. It had coaxed the 
grass to put up its head under the kindly 
shelter of the old stone wall; it had 
wheedled the cat into leaving her snug 
hearth for the warm side of the woodshed; 
it had even flattered Simon Powers into the 
belief that a little air might do him good. 
“If you wrap up warm,” his wife had 
added anxiously, ‘‘remember you're not a 
well man yet.” Yes, he remembered, poor 
Simon Powers! as he walked slowly up and 
down before his door. He leaned heatily 
on his cane and drew his faded gray shawl 
more tightly across his shoulders. He felt 
little kindship with the sunshine. The sea- 
son seemed in a merry mood in which he 
had no heart tojoin. Three months of lin- 
gering fever lay behind; three months of 
slow climbing back to health lay before; 
and, in the meanwhile, the butcher, the 
baker, the grocer, to be kept at bay. This 
was not what he had promised his wife in 
those far-away days when he wooed 
her; this was not the father he had meant 
to be to his children. Had there crept 
forth that day a feebler or more useless thing 
than he? 

Just then a little boy, rolling his hoop, 
sent it suddenly against the sick man. 
Simon started painfully, and with a cruel 
sense of feebleness that was once strength. 
The boy grinned, and said: 

‘*Sca’t? Ye're sca’t easy.” 

A momentlater, Smith, the grocer, passed, 
with a hearty ‘How are you, Powers? 
Lookin’ pretty peaked yet, ain’t ye? Well, 
I must be off. Time and tide, you know.” 


Simon felt bruised and hurt and 
turned to enter his gate, when the sound of 
wheels catight his ear. The catriage 
stopped. 


‘I wish you'd step here, sir.” Simon 
turned and saw two women in a handsome 
carriage. 

‘*Won't you step here, sir?” the voice 
repeated, with increasing decision. 

**Do you live here?” said the elder of the 
two ladies, as if she were examining a wit- 
ness. 

‘Yes, nium. 
patiently. 

‘Very well, I'm going to get out. They 
tell me you've some very good bits of old 
furniture. 1 want you to let me see them.” 

Simon offered no resistance, and they 
passed in, The elder was an imposing 
matron, with heavy tread and sweeping 
train; the younger, a slender and limp dam- 
sel, whose dress suggested the age of Peri- 
cles and who was usually spoken ot by her 
protectress as ‘‘a gifted gyurl.” 

*‘Ien’t that knocker delicious?” said 
Mrs. Punderson. 


I live here,” said Simon, 








‘‘Ien't it? Too delieious,” eched Miss 
Violet Varnes. 

‘Very easily taken off.” 

“Very easily, I am sure.” 

Poor Simon Powers felt his strength fast 
leaving him, when, to his great relief, his 
wife appeared on the scene, hurriedly 
taking off her apron, as a mark of respect 
to her visitors, 

‘*Good-afternoon!" said Mrs. Punderson, 
promptly. ‘*We've come to look at what 
old furniture you have. I may want to buy 
something of you.” 

‘*‘Why, ma’am, I’ve only a little my 
mother left me, a few old things I’ve no 
desire to part with.” 

Mrs. Punderson had, meanwhile, scanned 
the room; but found only two objects suffi- 
ciently venerable to be worth a second 
glance. One was the little old grandmother, 
nodding over her knitting; the other she 
proceeded to investigate. 

‘*What’s that desk? That’s not bad,” 
she added, in a lower tone to her com- 
panion. 

‘*No, not bad at all,” said the “ gifted 
gyurl.” 

“That desk,” said Mrs. Powers, a little 
proudly, my husband's father willed him, 
and when we're gone our son Robert is to 
have it.” 

‘*Ah! ha! an heirloom,” said Mrs. Pun- 
derson, greedily.” I thought we should dis- 
cover something. A genuine 
What do you call it worth?” 

‘What it’s worth in money I can’t say, 
ma’am, though it’s the best of solid ma- 
hogany. It isn’t handsome, ma’am; but it’s 
stood in that corner since the day I was 
married. Somehow it’s home, that desk is, 
that desk and a few other things.” 


antique. 


‘*You say it isn’t handsome. There I 
differ from you,” said Mrs. Punderson. ‘I 
call it exceedingly good. Violet,” said 
she to her young friend, who stood in an 
attitude by the window, ‘‘you remember 
the one at Sypher’s, Sypher would put 
this in excellent order.” 

‘* What does she say?” asked the Grand- 
mother, in a shrill little voice. 

‘*She says she thinks Simon’s desk is 
handsome,” shouted her daugher-in-law. 

“IT don’ wonder. I guess I hain’t forgot 
the day gran’f'ther brought it home, and 
how I used to tie the children to the legs 
of it when they was naughty. I ’member 
the time Simon eat the middle out of two 
squash pies.” 

‘*Won’t you let me see the inside of it?” 
said Mrs. Punderson, trampling quickly on 
the old lady’s quavering reminiscences. 

‘* It’s not much to see,” said Mrs. Powers, 
turning down the heavy lid, which revealed, 
howcver, a tempting array of pigeon-holes, 
little brass-knobbed drawers, and tiny 
closets. Mrs. Punderson, in a majestic way, 
was charmed and Miss Violet Varnes was 
fairly rapturous. 

‘*And you don’t know what you'll take 
for it?” said Mrs. Punderson, briskly. 

‘*Do you mean, ma’am, that you want to 
buy it? It’s not a thing we care to part 
with,” said Mrs. Powers, with rising pride. 
‘*Simon, you'd never sell the old desk? 
Would you?” 

‘Sell it? No. It ’ud bring but little.” 

‘*You shall have one hundred and fifty 
dollars,” said Mrs. Punderson, as if the bar- 
gain was concluded. She added to Violet 
Varnes: ‘‘That’s half what I should have 
to give at Sypher’s. I will send forit ina 
week,” she said aloud. 

‘* But, madam,” began Mrs. Powers. 

‘Oh! you don’t decide this moment. 
You'll conclude to let me have it in a week. 
Now let me see what you have in the way 
of china.” It was the tone in which the 
Czar of all the Russias might issue a man- 
date. 

But Miss Violet Varnes, standing in the 
window and watching the sky, discovered 
that fickle April had changed her mood; 
that it was, in fact, going to. rain. 

‘* We'll leave the china till next week,” 
said Mrs. Punderson, and she moved out of 
the door as if with every step she were; 
satisfactorily crushing something or some- 
body beneath her feet. 

One other caller our friends had that 
afternoon, the doctor’s boy, who tucked a 
yellow envelope under the door, and, whist- 
ling merrily, turned on his heel. 

** What is it, wife?” said Simon Powers. 
‘«*Tain’t his bill ?* 








“Yes; it's his bill.” 

‘* How much?” 

‘“* A hundred and twenty-five dollars.” 

Simon gave a low groan. His wife stood 
by his chair and rested her hand oa his 
shoulder. 

‘* He thinks he’s done with you, you see,” 
she said, cheerily. ‘‘ This is as good as say- 
ing you're well again.” 

Simon put his thin hand on her arm, but 
said nothing. 

** Come, now, Simon, don’t you get down- 
hearted. I believe it’s this malaria that 
takes the spirit out of you. It’s got into 
your mind, somehow. Just coiht up the 
things you've got to be thankful for. How 
many folks have got three such children as 
ours, to begin with? There’s Sophie 
teaching away so smart, getting three hun- 
dred dollars a year; and Mattie, as good as 
gold, the dear, and helps me like every. 
thing ; and Robbie, well—he’s pretty naughty 
sometimes, but he’ll make a smart man 
one of these days. I tell you, Simon 
Powers, doctor’s bills or no doctor’s bills, 
‘tisn’t everybody's got such an old age to 
look forward to as you and I have. 
Then, think of all the sewing I am getting 
to do.” 

‘Sitting up nights and killing yourself 
by inches. Sallie,” he said, fixing his eyes 
wearily on her, ‘‘ Sallie, what made you 
marry such a@ poor stick as me, anyway ? 
You might have had Squire Barker. Why 
didn’t you ?” 

Then Sallie slipped down on her knees 
beside his chair and hid her face on his 
shoulder. And he had more than his chil- 
dren to be thankful for, in my opinion. 

‘*The doctor wants his money,” said 
Simon, atlength. ‘‘I can’t blame him. It’s 
his bread and butter. When I work, I ex- 
pect to be paid.” 

‘*And he'll be paid. Don’t you worry,” 
said Mrs. Powers, cheerfully. 

‘*T can’t stand it, wife, to take Sophie’s 
school money,” said Simon, after a pause. 
‘She wants to lay up a little. She'll want 
to be getting married some day. Don’t it 
it strike you that that young Barrow is 
round here a good deal ?” 

‘*Well, she might do worse. He’s a 
young man that’s always very polite to 
me.” 

They sat in silence for some time; but 
both were thinking and to the same con- 
clusion. 

‘*Simon, we might sell the desk, after 
all.” 

‘*That’s what I can’t help thinking, 
Sally.” 

‘*We could manage very well without it,” 
and she looked roundthe room. There was 
a large-figured, faded carpet on the floor, a 
roomy sofa, and several old rocking-chairs, 
covered with bright cretonne, and a slender- 
legged old piano, with three strings broken. 

‘*T suppose she wouldn’t want my piano,” 
said Mrs. Powers, meditatively. ‘‘ I suppose 
it’s hardly good enough for her. I could 
give it up, though, better than you could 
your desk. You can’t let that go. It was 
your father’s before you.” 

Simon said nothing. When he looked 
round, he saw his wife leaning overthe old 
desk and softly crying. They knew each 
other’s thought. The desk must go. 

‘‘Hush!” said Mrs. Powers, as if their 
outcry had been loud. “ Hush! Thé chil- 
dren will be coming home from school. 
They mustn’t see us give way. There’s 
Robbie, now.” 

The loud bang of the back door startled 


Grandma out of her dozing, and she started. - 


up with: ‘* What was you a-saying?” 

‘*Simon,” said Mrs. Powers, in a low 
tone, ‘‘we can’t tell Grandma yet. She 
won't understand. She'll take it ard, 
I'm afraid. I'll go out and tell the children 
about the call we’ve had. They’ve all come 
in this minute.” 

‘*Ho!” said Rob, ‘‘I don’t care. 
we'll have a new one.” 

** We'll have to rub the brasses,” said his 
sister, a care-taking little Martha of thir- 
teen. 

‘*Oh!.Mother,” was all Sophie said at 
first. It was the handsomest thing we 
had in the house, and I’d just begun to 
find it out. Ill pay the doctor’s bill myself, 
if he’ll only wait a little. I.can do it.” 


Then 


**Poor child!” said her mother. ‘‘ Your 
money ‘ll be wanted for) other | things, I 
am afraid. It’s a hard pinch now, but you 








shall have a chance for yourself sometime, 
dear. Besides, the doctor can’t wait. He’s 
going out West, they say, right off. This 
ought to seem providential.” 

Sophie was a pretty, compact little body, 
with a jaunty air, that always gave her the 
effect of being well-dressed. Her nose 
turned up a trifle and her mouth was large, 
I can’t deny ; but, if her little mirror told her 
the truth about these, then it was to be 
trusted, when it said that the curve and 
coloring of her cheek were faultless and 
that her eyes were all that any reasonable 
girl could desire. Hadn’t Fred Barrows 
told somebody that these same eyes were 
the handsomest in the town? Somehow, 
at those times when poverty pinched at 
home, or when a primary school seemed to 
her the furthest remove from heaven, that 
little speech had proved a wonderful con- 
soler. Poor girl! don’t grudge her the 
foolish comfort. She needed it. 

She had noticed, as she approached the 
house that day, how much it was in need 
of paint. As she stepped in the back room, 
to leave her overshoes, she saw that the 
coal-bin was very low. On entering the 
kitchen, her mother met her and showed 
her the doctor’s bill. The girl smiled at 
this appropriate climax; but it was a smile 
that on a young face always fills me with 
foreboding. It was still on her lips as she 
went quickly up to her room. There, in 
the cold, she threw herself on her bed and 
sobbed bitterly for half an hour. She was 
not heroic, you see—simply an every-day 
girl, crying over one of the most every-day 
of troubles. Nothing more was said that 
day about the events of the afternoon; but 
Simon Powers sat that evening and the 
following days feebly turning over old 
papers and transferring the contents of one 
pigeon-hole to another. 

‘*T shall have to let Sophie take hold,” 
he said, at last. ‘‘I don’t seem to make 
much of any headway.” 

‘‘Yes,” said Mrs. Powers, ‘‘the week’ll 
be up in two days. To-morrow we must 
empty it out and rub it up and get it ready. 
It goes hard, Simon; but its worth it to 
get you back from the brink of the grave. 
You’re feeling better every day. Aren’t 
you? The Lord hasn‘'t given us up yet, 
Simon Powers.” 

‘*T believe you, Sally, I believe you; but 
don’t you see it seems as if he had taken me 
to punish you with, and that ain’t what I 
like to be used for. I've thought about it, 
sitting here, and the more I think the more 
I don’t see through things. Poor Mother! 
Have you told her about the—?” 

‘‘No, not yet,” said his wife, with a 
troubled, tender look at the little grand- 
mother, who sat placidly in the retirement 
of her deafness. 

‘* Sophie,” said her mother the next day, 
‘your father wants you to begin to-night 
to clear out the old desk. We've got to let 
it go, Sophie.” 

Sophie set her teeth together, and, after 
supper, she and her father sat down to their 
task. 

‘* Where shall I begin, Father?” 

_“*T don’t know as it makes much of any 
difference,” he said. 

‘*Here are bundles of letters. They are 
old—eighteen hundred and fifty something.” 

‘Give ’em to me,” said her father. 
“They’re your mother’s letters before we 
Weremarried. Here, Sally, take’em. You've 


‘got mine somewheré. Put ‘em together. 


That was a long time ago.” 

‘*Here are some tax-bills, Father. Did 
you. hear somebody knock, Rob? Goto 
the door.” 

“Tt’s that Barrers fellér,”” grinned Rob: 
‘*Oh, Sophie! O-o0-0-h, Sophie!” 

‘* Mother, stop that boy. He could be heard 
across the street,” cried Sophie, flushed 
and distressed. She went on hurridly with 
her work, and had succeeded in producing , 
considerable coufusion by the time young 
Barrows had deposited his hat and over- 
coat in the little entry. The young man 
greeted the family politely, but at a first 
glance you would have said it was the 
grandmother whom he had come especially 
to see. The little old’ lady was fluttered 
and pleased and warmed into talkativeness: 

“T’member your gran’fther well in my 
young days, sir. You’re a good deal his 
build; remind me of him in the back. He 
was pretty fond 0’, the galsy too.’ e..3 

Sophie’s heart nearly stopped beating. 
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‘‘] wonder,” the old lady continued, in 
ner high quaver—‘‘ I wonder now, if you're 
the young man Suffy was a-tellin’ me about, 
the other day. Suffy, what are you doing 
there to your gran’f’ther’s desk?” 

‘‘She’s helping her father straighten out 
his papers,” said Mrs. Powers, coming to 
poor Sophie’s rescue. ‘‘ I hope Mr. Barrows 
will excuse her if she goeson. Mr. Powers 
is in something of a hurry.” 

‘“That was my husband’s desk,” said 
Grandma, proudly; ‘‘and when he died he 
left it to Simon. I’m for having Suffy have 
it next; but they want to give it to Robbie. 
Not till he’s a good deal better boy 'n he is 
now, though, I tell ’em. But Suffy’s a 
nice gal; and she'll be gettin’ married one 
of these days, and that desk will look well 
in her house. How well I ’member the 
pep’mints I used to keep in that little cup- 
board. You see I could keep ’em under 
lock and key, away from the children. 
Many’s the time Gran’f’ther would come 
home and say not a word, for he never was 
any great of a talker; but go straight to that 
little cupboard and tuck away a good pile 
of gold. He never was much of a hand for 
banks. He was always buying and selling, 
without saying much to me. I ’member 
when he sold the three-cornered wood-lot 
to your Gran’f'ther. I had to sign the deed, 
but not a cent of the money did I ever see. 
JT don’t say your Gran’f'ther didn’t pay him; 
but it was always sort of curious.” 


Young Barrows felt that this was not pre- 
cisely what he had come for. He all at 
eénce manifested a keen interest in the 
drawers and pigeon-holes of the old desk 
and ‘Can't I help you, Miss Sophie?” 
seemed the most natural thing he could say. 

‘Yes. I'll let you tie up these papers,” 
Sophie tried to answer in a calm, business- 
like tone. 

Then the young man was clumsy, and 
Sophie, deliciously hard to please; where- 
upon he pretended he was very glad he did 
not go to her school, and she declared it 
was a great pity he didn’t. 

‘*Guess you’d get more’n one lickin’, if 
you did,” put in Rob. 

Couldn’t she give him some private 
tuition, after business hours? Barrows 
suggested. What branch did he wish to 
pursue, please? Rob was much cast down 
that he could not catch the reply; but it 
did not escape the boy’s keen eye that 
Sophie was “ blushin’ like a house afire.” 

The old desk was fast taking on a home- 
less, uninhabited look. One could fancy a 
tiny echo in the empty pigeon-holes, like 
that which haunts a deserted house. 
Sophie felt that she was sad; yet who could 
be utterably miserable with that whisper 
still in her ear? 

‘“‘And now we've come to the little 
closet,” said Sophie, somehow impelled to 
talk fast. ‘‘I used to think that that door, 
with its little brass knob and hinges, was 
the ideal front door for a doll’s mansion. 
Phen look at the rich Corinthian columns 
on each side. Aren't they beauties? There 
isn't much in it: one eye of Mother's 
spectacles, a last year’s calendar, some 
rusty pens, and here Rob, is your whistle, 
that Mother hid. No sign of any gold, 
Grandma. The golden age is over in this 
family,” and there was the echo of the old 
bitterness in her laugh. 

‘*There, the poor old thing is empty. 
Good-bye to it!” 

But Barrows seemed in no hurry to move 
away. He examined the workmanship 
minutely, and was anxious that Sophie 
should appreciate its fine points. 

Simon Powers sat with his head forward 
and looked absently at his thin hands, 
which lay idly in his lap. From time to 
time he looked up at his wife. 

‘“‘What is it, dear?” she said low to 
him. 

‘*Nothing; but it sort of puts heart in me 
to see you, while they’re pulling over my 
things there, as if I was dead and gone.” 

‘*That’s what a wife’s for, Simon Pow- 
ers.” 

The little Grandmother softly dozed in 
her corner, starting up suddenly now and 
then with a look that-asked if any one ac- 
cused her of being asleep. 

Rob sat at the table, with one eye on the 
first conjugation and the other on his sis- 
ter. He gave Mattie a kick under the table 
occasionally, that was intended to convey 
volumes. 





‘* You'd better ha’ let me clean out that 
rubbish,” he said, at last, addressing him- 
self to the company. ‘‘I could have done it 
in just about one-tenth the time them two 
are fooling over it.” 

**Hullo-o-o!” cried Barrows, suddenly. 
‘* Corinthian column, you call that, do you? 
Put your eye down there, Miss Sophie. 
That’s what is usually called a crack, isn’t 
it? Do you give me leave to investigate ? 
I'll try the blade of my penknife in it. 
Yes, there’s no doubt about its being a 
crack. Now, Miss Sophie, I suspect a 
drawer. Let’s to work.” 

‘‘If there is a drawer,” said Mrs. Pow- 
ers, anxiously, I shouldn’t want to have it 
go out of our hands without being sure it 
was empty and clean. Robbie, why can’t 
you help ?” 

‘‘Miss Sophie,” said Barrows, ‘if you 
were to take hold at the base and I at the 
capital, perhaps we could bring it.” 

‘‘Here, give me hold of it,” said Rob; 
but his sister ignored him. 

“It’s just like Scott’s novels,” said Mat- 
tie, delightedly. ‘I always did wish we 
had a secret panel or something. I’m sure 
our house is old enough.” 

‘‘One, two, three! Now, Miss Sophie!” 

One, two, three! 

“It’s coming!” cried Barrows, with the 
ardor of a Schliemann. ‘‘ Something heavy 


in it. That’s the trouble. There, I’ve got 
hold of it. It sticks a little. One more 
pull. Now!” And he heldin his hand a 


long, deep, and narrow drawer. Its front 
had tried to make the world believe that it 
was an innocent little Corinthian column, 
whose sole duty had been to stand guard at 
the tiny closet-door. 

‘‘I said it was heavy, did 1?” said Bar- 
rows, in a queer voice. ‘‘Suppose you try 
it and see, Mr. Powers.” And he put the 
drawer into the sick man’s hands. 

One look, and Simon Powers dropped it 
to the floor. ‘Sallie, its gold! It’s gold!” 
he cried, with shaking voice. 

The glittering pieces rolled in every 
direction. Nobody but Rob thought of 
pursuing them. 

‘‘I’m going to see what’s in the other fel- 
ler,” said that enterprising boy. ‘‘Gra- 
cious! This sticks worse’n the other. I'll 
fetch, it though.” 

And ‘‘fetch” it he did, though it was 
filled to the brim with heavycoin. ‘‘ What 
do you think of that, Grandma Powers? 
and of that, and of that ?” 

‘“‘Simon,” said his wife, with her hand 
on his shoulder, ‘‘ didn’t I tell you all along 
we weren't forgotten ?” ” 

‘*Yes, Mr. Powers, you're a lucky man,’ 
said Barrows, with a hearty grasp of the 
hand. ‘*That’s what I call a genuine an- 
tique.” 

**And, if it hadn’t been for you,” said 
Sophie, looking up into his face, and her 
sentence was finished with her happiest 
smile. 

Mrs. Punderson called next day. As she 
rode away, she told Miss Violet Varnes 
that these people were certainly the most 
disagreeable she had ever had to deal with. 
They were as obstinate as ever about their 
desk, and, for her part, she wanted no more 
to do with them. 


VassaR COLLEGE. 


PUZZLING. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 


** WELL—whose boy am I, anyway ?— 
I fell down cellar yesterday 
And gave my head an awful bump 
(if you had only seen the lump!) ; 
‘And Mamma called me when I cried, 
And hugged me close up to her side, 
And said: ‘I'll kiss and make it well. 
Mamma’s own Boy. How hard he fell !" 


“When Papa took me out to play 
Where all the men were making hay, 
He put me on old Dobbin’s back ; 
And when they gave the whip a crack, 
And off he threw me, Papa said 
(When I got up and rubbed my head 
And shut my lips and winked my eyes) : 
‘Papa's brave Boy. He never cries.’ 


“ And when I go to Grandma’s—well, 
You'd be surprised if I could tell 
Of all the pies and ginger-cakes 
And doughnuts that she always makes, 
And all the jam and tarts and such, 
And never says, ‘ Don’t take too much,’ 
‘ Because,’ she says, ‘he must enjoy 
His visit, for he’s Grandma’s Boy !’ 


“ And Grandpa says: ‘I'll give him soon 
A little pony for his own. 
He'll learn to ride it well, I know, 
Because he’s Grandpa’s Boy.’ Ho! ho! 
And plenty other people say : 

‘ Well, how are you, my Boy, to-day?’ 
Now, can you tell me, if you try, 
How many little boys am 1?” 





THE FOX. 
A RUSSIAN FOLK TALE. 


BY MISS L. M. VON FINKELSTEIN. 








A Fox, closely pursued by hounds, took 
refuge in the hollow of a tree. When he 
found himself in safety, out of the reach of 
his pursuers, he began to question of what 
use his different members had proved in the 
preceding chase. 

‘*Eyes,” said he, ‘‘what part did you 
take in my escape ?” 

‘*We,” answered the Eyes, ‘looked 
sharp to see which were the shortest and 
smoothest roads to a place of safety.” 

** And you, Bars, how did you aid to elude 
the enemy ?” 

‘* We,” said the Ears—‘‘ we listened to 
hear how far or how near the pursuers were 
behind.” 

‘* You, Brain, how were you occupied dur- 
ing the chase ?” 

**],” replied the Brain, ‘* calculated by 
the information given me by Eyes and 
Ears, and decided not only the proper rate 
of speed for the Feet, but also the path 
safest to choose.” 

‘* What has the Nose to say for himself ?” 
continued the Fox. 

‘“*T,” said the Nose. ‘‘what 1 did? Why, 
of course, while the Ears and Eyes were in- 
furming the Brain of the state and length of 
the different roads before us and the dis- 
tance of the enemy behind, I was scenting 
the air in front, to feel if there were no dan- 
ger ahead, as well.” 

‘And the Mouth, what help did it 
afford 7” queried the Fox. 

‘* While the Heart was sending its life and 
action, supplying blood through the whole 
body, I was aiding the Heart by supplying 
it with air inhaling the fresh zephyrs.” 

‘What have you, little Feet,to say for 
yourself ?” questioned the Fox, looking at 
the pretty, little, tired limbs stretched on the 
soft moss that had grown in the old hollow 
of the friendly oak, which had given its 
timely shelter. 

‘‘We,” replied the weary little Feet—‘‘-ve 
ran and ran, as fast as we could, to carry 
away little Fox from the Dogs, and, at last, 
jumped into this tree and got out of their 
reach.” 

‘“*Ah!” sighed the Fox, with great relief. 
‘‘Eyes, Ears, Nose, Mouth, Brain, and Feet 
deserve to be saved, as you all did your duty 
to aid the escape from the cruel hounds. 
But stop! Here is the Tail. What have you 
to say for yourself?” 

**JT,” said the poor Tail, who unfortunate- 
ly lived in the age when the use of tails, as 
an equilibrium of power, had not yet been 
discovered, as he slunk down behind the 
hind legs. ‘‘I don’t really know what use I 
was, perhaps only a hindrance swaying up 
and down against the legs.” 

‘Oh! yes; that is it!” exclaimed the Fox 
and all the members, who fully appreciated 
their own usefulness and consequent right 
to existence and safety. ‘‘The Tail is a 
useless appendage, a hindrance, a dead 
weight, whom it does not pay to support or 
uphold. Let us get rid of him.” 

So a council was held; and, forgetful, even 
could it have been proved beyond doubt 
that the Tail was but an incumbrance, yet, 
as being one of themselves, that he was 
entitled to their charity, if not their rights 
of safety, the members not only voted 
him as a useless member, but a dangerous 
hindrance to progress, and sentenced poor 
Tail to be delivered to the common enemy, 
the hounds who were still to be heard yelp- 
ing and barking round the tree. 

‘There, Dogs, take the Tail, and let his 
fate be a warning to all members of any 
towns, kingdoms, communities, or families, 
that he who cannot fully prove his useful- 
ness tothe other members has no right to 
exist.” 

So saying, the poor Tail was hung out of 
the hole in the tree, and dangled just with- 
in reach of the Hounds, by whom it was 
immediately seized, and the Fox by it 
pulled out of its place of safety and torn to 
pieces. 

" 1” all the members moaned in 
unison, while being torn asunder by the 
Dogs, ‘‘if we had only but learned this 
lesson, before it was too late, that union and 
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SIEGE OF BELGRADE. 


A FAMOUS ACROSTIC, 
An Austrian army, awfully arrayed, 
Boldly by battery besieged Belgrade. 
Cossack commanders, cannonading come, 
Dealing destruction’s devastating doom, 
Every endeavor engineers essay 
For fame, for fortune, fighting—furious fray ! 
Generals'gainst generals grapple—gracious God ! 
How honors Heaven heroic hardihood ! 
Infuriate, indiscriminate in ill, 
Kindred kill kinsmen, kinamen kindred kill, 
Labor low levels longest, loftiest lines ; 
Men march 'mid mounds, ‘mid moles, ’mid mur- 
derous mines ; 
Now noxious, noisy numbers, noting naught 
Of outward obstacles, opposing ought ; 
Poor patriots, partly purchased, partly pressed, 
Quite quaking, quickly, “quarter! querter!" 
queat, 
Reason returns, religious right redounds, 
Suwarrow stops such sangutinary sounds, 
Truce to thee, Turkey! Triumph to thy train, 
Unwise, unjust, unmerciful Ukraine ! 
Vanish, vain victory! vanish, victory vain ! 
Why wish we warfare? Wherefore welcome were 
Xerxes, Ximenes, Xanthus, Xavier ? 
Yield, yield, ye youths! Ye yeomen yield your 
yell! 
Zeus's, Zalcucus’s, Zoroaster’s zeal, 
Attracting all arms against acts, appeal | 
ANON, 





HOUR-GLARS, 


2 £2 2 


eS bees See 
1, useful in housefurnishing ; 2, a characteris- 
tic ; 3, to endeavor ; 4, a consonant; 5, a liquor; 
6, something used each meal ; 7, used in schools, 
The centrals gave an herb, L. R. H. 


CBROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


The motto of a distinguished American. 
In thirsty, but not in drink, 
In chaining, but not in link. 
In meeting, but not in part. 
In market, but not in mart, 
In evening, but not in night. 
In battle, but not in fight. 

In mention, but not in say. 
In August, but not in May. 
In jostle, but not in shake, 

In structure, but not in make, 
In master, but not in man. 

In notice, but not in ban. 

In insect, but not in bee. 

In forest, but not in tree. 

In little, but not in small. 

In entry, but not in hall 

In gossip, but not in talk, 

In trotting, but not in walk, 
In chanting, but not in song. 
In lengthy, but not in long. 
In léiger, but not in book, 
In bending, but not in crook. 
In crevice, but not in crack, 


In bundle, but not in pack. M. B.H. 


CROSB-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in added, but is not in join, 
My second’s in money, but is not in coin. 
My third is in cracker, but is not in bread. 
My fourth is in iron, but is not in lead. 
My fifth is in farthing, but is not in pence, 
My sixth is in reason, but is not in sense. 
My seventh’s in rapture, but is notin joy. 
My eighth is in urchin, but is not in boy. 
My ninth is in scourging, but is not in whip. 
My tenth is in drinking, but is not in sip, 
My eleventh’s in quadrant, but is not in four, 
My twelfth is in learning, but is not in lore, 
My thirteenth’s in country, but is not in land, 
My whole is a time that’s quite nearly at hand 


PouLy. 

DOUBLE DIAMOFD, , 
* * 
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* * 
Left Hand.—1, » vowel; 2, liable to; 8,0 


month ; 4, to bind; 5, a consonant. 

Right Hand,—1, a consonant; 2, a European 
town; 3, a gift of Heaven; 4, a sculptured 
woman ; 5,a consonant, The whole delightful 
and useful and pertains to this season, 
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Selections. 
MR. BROWNING'S NEW VOLUME. 


EXTRACTS FROM ‘‘ JOCOSERIA.” 


(Prologue. } 


Wanting is—what ? 

Summer redundant, 

Blueness abundant, 
—Where is the spot? 
Beamy the world, yet a blank all the same, 
—Framework which waits fora picture to frame : 
What of the leafage, what of the flower 
Roses embowering with nought they embower! 
Come, then, complete incompletion, O Comer, 
Pant through the blueness, perfect the Summer. 
Breathe but one breath 

Rose-beauty above, 
And all that was death 

Grows life, grows love, 

Grows love ! 


(From “ Christina and Monaldeschi.”) 


Look me in the eyes once! Steady! 
Are you faithful now as erst 
On that eve when we two first 
Vowed at Avon, blessed and cursed 
Faith and falsehood? Pale already ? 
Forward! Must my hand compel 
Entrance—this way? Exit—well, 
Somehow, somewhere. Who can tell? 
What if to the self-same place in 
Rustic Avon, at the door 
Of the village church once more 
Where a tombstone paves the floor, 
By that holy water basin 
You appealed to—‘ As, below, 
This stone hides its corpse, e’en so 
I your secrets hide !” hat, ho! 
Friends, my four! You, priest, confess him! 
I have judged the culprit there : 
Execute my sentence! Care 
For no mail such cowards wear ! 
Done, priest? Then, absolve and bless him ! 
Now—you three, stab thick and fast, 
Deep and deeper ! Dead at last? 
Thanks, friends—Father, thanks! 
What one word of his contession 
Would you tell me, though I lured 
With that royal crown abjured 
Just because its bars immured 
Love too much? Love burst compression, 
Fled free, finally confersed 
All its secrets to that breast 
Whence—let Avon tell the rest! 


Aghast? 


[From ‘‘ Mary Wollstonecraft.”) 

O, but it is not hard, dear ? 

Mine are the nerves to quake at a mouse ; 
If a spider drops I shrink with fear ; 

I should die outright in a haunted house ; 
While :; - 4 you—did the danger dared bring 

1elp— 

From a lion’s den I could steal his whelp ; 
With a serpent round me, stand stock still ; 
Go sleep in a churchyard—so would will 
Give me the power to dare and do 
Valiantly—just for you! 


Much amiss in the head, dear, 

I toil at a language, tax my brain , 
Attempting to draw—the scratches here ! 

I play, play, practice, and all in vain : 
But for you—it my triumph brought you. pride, 
I would grapple with Greek plays till I died ; 
Paint a portrait of you, who can tell ? 
Work my fingers off for your ‘‘ Pretty well 2” 
Language and painting and music, too, 
Easily done—for you! 


Strong and fierce in the heart, dear, 
With—more than a will—what seems a power 
To pounce on my prey, love outbroke here 
In flame devouring and to devour. 
Such love has labored its best and worst 
To win me a lover; yet, last as first, 
I have not quickened his pulse one beat, 
Fixed a moment’s fancy, bitter or sweet ; 
Yet the strong, fierce heart’s love's labor's due, 
Utterly lost, was—you ! 


(From “Jochanan Hakkadosh.”) 
Statesman, what cure hast thou for—least and 
most- 
Popular grievances? What nostrum, say, 
Will make the rich and poor, expertly dosed, 
Forget disparity, bid each go gay, 
That, with his bauble—with his burden, this? 
Propose an alkahest shall melt away 
Men’s lacquer, show by prompt analysis 
Which is the metal, which the make-believe, 
Bo that no longer brass shall find, gold miss 
Coinage and currency ? 


All men are men ; I would all minds were minds! 
Whereas ’tis just the many’s mindless mass 

That most needs helping ; laborers and hinds 
We legislate for—not the cultured class 

Which law makes for itself, nor needs the whip 
And bridle—proper help for mule and ass, 

Did the brutes know! In vain our statesman- 


ship 
Strives at contenting the rough multitude. 


> —- 


HOW TO FIND OUT. 


To tHe Great Dr. Dons. 
. Honored and Majestic Man. 





I aM but a plain, untutored man. Iam 
not (alas!) master of all the languages that 
have ceased to be spoken. I have had but 
scanty opportunity to know all about the 
German metaphysics. Nor am I (unfor- 
tunately) acquainted with the various pro- 
cesses of reasoning and argumentation. 
You see, sir, chill penury began to repress 
my noble rage at avery early period, and 
has kept on repressing it ever since. 

And yet, llike to keep abreast of the 
world a little; and so I go to public meet- 
ings; now and then; and I read a = 
many newspapers, especially the religious 
newspapers ; t and chiefly, of course, 
that grand, classic, monumental, continen- 
tal sheet, which you enrich with the choice 
exudations of your vast mind, whence 
streams as of guano flow forth upon the 
arid waste. 

In the course of my —-, Ee ~ 

controversial literature, ns 
fn doctrinal theology, and the like; but my 





— 


trouble is this: being but unlettered, I am 
not able to decide who is in the right in 
these discussions, and who is in the wrong. 
Now, what I want is an infallible rule, by 
which I can know just which side is wrong, 
and which is right. You are the man to 
afford this infallible and invaluable test. 
And pray base it on broad and general 
principles, so that I can apply it to all dis- 
cussions, as well as theological. 

Your never-can-be-adequately-grateful 
friend, and humble, though distant ad- 
mirer, A. QuERIsT. 

REPLY. 

I cannot refuse a reply to an inquiry from 
a brother of such excellent judgment as to 
men, and couched in such respectful and 
fitting terms. I will devote my attention 
especially to —— out the indications 
by which to decide who is in the wrong. 
The rest of it will take care of itself. 

First of all, I shall take it for granted 
that it has pleased Divine Providence to en- 
dow you, however frugally, with reason. 
When a man makes a perfectly bald state- 
ment that is erroneous on the face of it, 
you can understand, even with your slight 
powers, that he is all atsea; as if he should 
assert that medical science had made no 
progress since the days when the most emi- 
nent physicians in Christendom undertook 
tocure King Charles II. by forcing down his 
throat a loathsome salt extracted from hu- 
man skulls; or if he should assert that 
geographical science had made no progress 
since the days when it was believed that all 
the world was a flat plain; or, that astro- 
nomical science had made no progress since 
the time when it was believed that the earth 
was the cenfer around which all the heavenly 
bodies revolved; or, that social science had 
made no progress since the time when, 
every Monday, women were hanged at Ty- 
burn for stealing a shilling’s worth of clothes; 
or, that chemical science had made no prog- 
ress since the time when it was taught that 
there were four elements, earth, air, fire, 
and water, and that every substance was 
made out of these elements in varying pro- 
portions; or, that theological science has 
made no progress since the time when John 
Calvin wrote: ‘‘Christ is communicated to 
infants in a peculiar way; for they have by 
covenant the right of adoption. a 
Of the children of the godly, I speak 
. «+ + 3 for others are by no means ex- 
empted from the common lot ;” or since the 
time when it was held that missions to the 
heathen would interfere with God’s sover- 
eignty; Isay, when you hear a man make 
such assertions, you do not need to bea 
Solomon or a Dobbs (though, indeed the 
terms are interchangeable) to kuow who is 
in the wrong. 


2. When a man gets mad in a discussion, 
it is so far forth prima facie evidence that 
he isin the wrong. Ido not think that we 
ought to lay it up against him; it is really 
a very trying position, when a man has 
sailed in with flying colors, expecting to 
knock —— down, and to have the 
field all to himself, and then finds that he is 
on the wrong side, and that he really has 
not a leg to stand upon, and that every- 
body whose opinion is worth having is on 
the other side. No wonder that he gets 
mad, and tears his hair (or the place where 
the hair once was), and wants to tear some- 
body else’s. ‘Tis nature (though, perhaps, 
not grace). But I am not speaking of the 
moral quality; Iam speaking of the state 
of mind as an indication of who is in the 
wrong. 

When you see, then, a man in a debate 
on some point, say of doctrine, begin to 
foam at the mouth, and to break things, 
and to sling around names, and to apply ad- 
jectives such as ‘‘flippant,” ‘‘idiotic,” 
‘‘ ignorant,” to persons who may, by a 
moderate stretch of charity, be regarded as 
equal to himself, you will risk nothing in 
saying: *‘ 7hat man is inthe wrong.” 

3. When aman not only gets mad and 
slings names, but tries to cast the odium 
of heresy and infidelity on his opponents; 
when he says that they are tearing up 
religion by the roots; that they are mak- 
ing ducks and drakes of all the founda- 
tions of Orthodoxy; that they have gone 
clean over to the rationalists, horse, foot, 
dragoons, and artillery, and that fe is 
really the only remaining hope of religion, 
its last leg (if it be not indelicate so to 
speak), in this case, you risk nothing in 
saying: ‘‘ That man is surely on the wrong 
side. He must be short of hard arguments, 
or he would not be so lavish of hard 
words.” 

4. Again, my brother, when you see a 
man who is vociferous in charging with 
the most flagrant heresy and rationalism 
and atheism and agnosticism and_nihil- 
ism those who have not the honor to 
agree with him,and demanding with im- 
passioned shrieks that, if they don’t be- 
lieve this and that, they shall ‘‘say so,” 
while at the same time he never quotes 
an article or a paragraph or a sentence 
or a word from those against whom he 
makes these appalling charges, then it is 
a clear case; just set it down: ‘That 
man is wrong, and he knows that he is 
wrong, and he doesn’t dare to let people 
see the other side, for fear they will know 
it as well as he does.” 

Lastly, when you see a man assumin 
an omniscient air, pretending that his wo: 
is the end of controversy, and that every 
one who differs from him is, from that fact, 
a fool or _ then you have another 
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Any one of these indications, my dear, 
though humble, brother, is very stron 
confirmation; but when you find them all 
coinciding in one and the same person, then 
the case is beyond all peradventure. You 
may set him down as hopelessly in the 
wrong, and as knowing it, and as, into the 
bargain, an -——, well, you can form your 
own idea of his character, and you may 
venture to say to him: ‘‘ Dear and honored 
sir, you will havea very high place —— just 
as soon as the universe is turned upside 
down.” 

Do not overwhelm me with gratitude. 
What is this superlative wisdom given me 
for, except that I may impart of my abun- 
dance to my less favored fellow mortals. 

Your superior in wisdom, but your well- 
wisher, Levi Paitervs Dogss, 

Docoror or Drvintry. 
—National Baptist. 


ANIMAL DOCTORS. 


In a recent communication to the Biolog- 
ical Society, M. G. Delaunay observed that 
medicine, as practiced by animals, is thor- 
oughly empirical; but the same may be said 
of that practiced by inferior human races, 
or, in other words, by the majority of the 
human species. Animals instinctively 
choose such food as is best suited to them. 
A large number of animals wash themselves 
and bathe, as elephants, stags, birds, and 
ants. M. Delaunay lays down as a general 
rule that there is not any species of animal 
which voluntarily runs the risk of inhaling 
emanations arising from their own excre- 
ment. Some animals defecate far from 
their habitations; others bury their excre- 
ment; others carry to a distance the excre- 
ment of their young. In this respect they 
show more foresight than man, who retains 
for years excrement in stationary cess- 
pools, thus originating epidemics. If we 
turn our attention to the question of repro- 
duction, we shall see that all mammals 
suckle their young, keep them clean, wean 
them at the proper time, and educate them; 
but these maternal instincts are frequently 
rudimentary in women of civilized nations. 
In fact, man may take a lesson in hygiene, 
from the lower animals. Animals get rid of 
their parasites by using dust, mud, clay, 
etc. Those suffering Son fever restrict 
their diet, keep quiet, seek darkness and 
airy places, drink water and sometimes 
even plunge into it. When a dog has lost 
its appetite, it eats that species of grass 
known as dog’s grass (chiendent), which acts 
as an emetic and purgative. Cats also eat 
grass. Sheep and cows, when ill, seek out 
certain herbs. When dogs are constipated 
they eat fatty substances, such as oil and 
butter, with avidity, until they are purged. 
The same thing is observed in horses. An 
animal suffering from chronic rheumatism 
always keeps as far as possible in the sun. 
The warrior ants have regularly organized 
ambulances. Latreille cut the antenne of an 
ant, and other ants came and covered the 
wounded part with a transparent fluid 
secreted from their mouths. If a chimpan- 
zee be wounded, it stops the bleeding by 
placing its hand on the wound, or dressin 
it with leaves and grass. When an anima 
has a wounded leg or arm hanging on, it 
completes the amputation by means of its 
teeth. A dog, on being stung in the muzzle 
by a viper, was observed to plunge its head 
repeatedly for several days into runnin 
water. This animal eventually recovered. 
A sporting dog was run over by a carriage. 
During three weeks in Winter it remained 
lying in a brook, where its food was taken 
to it; the animal recovered. A terrier dog 
hurt its right eye; it remained lying under 
a counter, avoiding light and heat, although 
habitually it kept close to the fire. It 
adopted a general treatment, rest and absti- 
nence from food. The local treatment con- 
sisted in licking the upper surface of the 
paw, which it applied to the wounded eye, 
again licking the paw, when it became dry. 
Cats also, when hurt, treat themselves by this 
simple method of continuous irrigation. M. 
Delaunay cites the case of a cat which 
remained for some time lying on the bank 
of a river; also that of another cat which 
had the singular fortitude to remain for 
forty-eight hours under a jet of cold water. 
Animals suffering from traumatic fever 
treat themselves by the continued applica- 
tion of cold, which M. Delaunay considers 
to be more certain than any of the other 
methods. In view of these interesting 
facts, we are, he thinks, forced to admit 
that hygiene and therapeutics, as practiced 
by animals,may, in the interests of psychol- 
ogy, be studied with advantage. He could, 
thinks the British Medical Journal, go even 
further, and say that veterinary medicine, 
and perhaps human medicine, could gather 
from them some useful indications, precisely 
because they are prompted by instinct, 
which are efficacious in the preservation or 
the restoration of health,—WVature. 
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TOBACCO AND ITS EFFECTS. 





A large audience listened to Dr. Sargent’s 
lecture on the effects of the use of tobacco. 
“The specific cause for the existence of the 
desire of the human system for some sub- 
stance of anarcotic nature,” said Dr. Sar- 
gent, ‘‘cannot be stated. It is sufficient to 
say that from time immemorial it has ex- 
isted, and has been reco as a fac- 
tor in the organization of the system. The 
means taken to gratify this desire are not 





universally the same, but vary in different 
countries. But, unquestionably, tobacco is 
the most prominent of the narcotic sub- 
stances, and is the most generally used, es- 
pecially with the civilized world. A 
curious fact in regard to tobacco is, that 
wherever means have been taken to pre- 
vent its use, it will be found to have ac- 
quired the stronger hold. Noticeably this 
is so in Russia, where formerly the punish- 
ment for the first offense was a whipping, 
for the second, death; and in England, 
where the most strenuous efforts were made 
to prevent its introduction, a movement 
which was largely impelled by King James’s 
famous ‘Counterblast to Tobacco.’” The 
lecturer then gave an analysis of tobacco 
smoke, showing that it is largely composed 
of substances poisonous to the gystem, and 
pointed out the effect which each ingredi- 
ent produced upon it. The effect which 
tobacco produces is dependent almost en- 
tirely upon the constitution of the person 
using it. 

‘*IT can easily conceive of a man’s phys- 
ical condition being such that he might 
use tobacco in a way that would do him 
good, but I never saw one who did. The 
fundamental cause of the injurious- 
ness of tobacco is shown when a micro- 
scopic examination of the blood of a 
healthy person is made. The fact is then 
developed that the blood corpuscles are 
ranged regularly in rows; but in an habit- 
ual user of tobacco these corpuscles are not 
ranged in order, but are apparently confused, 
and the liquid which supports them is 
much thinner. So that, for instance, a 
cut in the hand of a man who uses the 
weed requires a much longer time to heal 
than acutin the hand of one who does 
not. Tobacco acts first as an irritant, then 
has no effect, and finally as a paralyzing 
agent upon one just beginning to use it; 
so that, instead ofits being an aid to diges- 
tion, it really retards it. With the heart 
it causes that palpitation and tremulous- 
ness that is so frequently observed, and 
is often the cause of vertigo. Its effect 
upon the optic nerve is to cause dimness of 
sight, and eventually to weaken the eye 
and bring on nearsightedness. The hear- 
ing is also affected by its use, a tendency 
being developed to hear imaginary sounds.” 
—Harvard Daily Herald. 
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THE VIOLIN’S VOICE. 


Tue dark angel of death was standing 
outside the musician’s door, for little Annita, 
Maestro Narditti’s child, was fading away. 
No tears, no prayers could avail, not even 
Carissima’s lovely voice. 

Carissima’s voice was hushed now. The 
maestro had no heart to take up his dearly 
loved violin and play to soothe his sorrow, 
as he had done many years ago, when his 
wife died and left this little one behind. 

Heaven had given him the Divine gift of 
genius and had bidden him call aloud to the 
world. So Carissima and he had played 
together through sickness and sorrow and 
success, and through allthe changing scenes 
of life they had been faithful friends. 

They had just come back from the 
crowded hall. The people said that never 
before had the maestro played so beauti- 
fully, and that never before had the violin’s 
voice sounded so mournful and pathetic. 

Well, you see, they did not know the 
reason; but we do, for both were thinking 
of the little dying girl, and how could their 
thoughts be anything but sorrowful or the 
outward expression of those thoughts be 
anything but mournful? 

The father was weeping by his child’s 
bedside; but she said: ‘‘Do not weep; 
sing to me; sing me to sleep, for I am so 
weary, dear father, and the evening has 
been so long without thee.” 

Then he rose and played to her, and she 
closed her eyes and listened happily to Ca- 
rissima’s voice. It sang a song without 
words—the music alone told the tale—of a 
pure young life, too pure for earth, and, 
therefore, to be taken away to that fair land 
where only the good and pure and true 
dwell. Yet it was hard to leave the earth, 
harder still to leave the dear ones behind, 
and to know that they would be desolate; 
and here the violin’s voice sobbed and 
trembled, as if from sorrow, and the melody 
became sadder and softer, as if describing 
the very pong which was soon to take 
place, then the lingering notes died away 
and the maestro’s hand was still. 

‘Ts that all?” murmured 
“Oh! play again!” 

Once more he raised his bow on high, 
and the air resounded with a psalm of tri- 
umph—the same melody, but no longer soft 
or sad, for the gates of the fair land were 
opened wide, and amid this jubilant strain 
the child has passed away with the angel 
of death.— Belgravia. 

; i ae Bes 


DYING WORDS. 


“«Tt is well.”— Washington. 

‘*T must sleep now.”—Byron. 

‘Kiss me, Hardy.”—Nelson. 

‘* Head of the army.”-—Napoleon. 

‘“‘ Don’t’ give up the ship.” —Lawrence. 
‘* Let the light enter.” — Goethe. 
«Into thy hands, O Lord.” — Tasso. 

‘* Independence forever.” —Adams. 
‘The artery ceases to beat.” —Haller. 
“Ts this your fidelity ?”—Wero. 


‘Give Dayroles a ."—Lord Chester- 
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‘Tt is the last of earth.”"—J. Q. Adams. 

«God preserve the emperor.”— Haydn. 

‘‘A dying man does nothing well.”— 
Franklin. 

‘‘ Let not poor Nelly starve.”—Charles IT. 

‘*What, is there no bribing Death ?”— 
Cardinal Beaufort. 

‘‘ All my possessions for a moment of 
time.” —Queen Elizabeth. 

‘It matters little how the head lieth.”— 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 

“ Clasp my hand, my dear friend, I die.” 
—Alfiert. 

‘Let me die to the sound of delicious 
music.” —Mirabeau. 

‘*T have loved God, my father, and lib- 
erty.”—Mme. de Stal. 

‘* Be serious.” — Grotius. 

‘‘It is small, very small, indeed” (clasp- 
ing her neck).—Anne Boleyn. 

‘*T pray vou sce me safe up, and for my 
coming down let me shift for myself” (as- 
cending the scaffold).—Sir Thomas Moore. 

‘* Don’t let that awkward squad fire over 
my grave.”—Burns. 

‘*T resign my soul to God, and my daugh- 
ter to my country.”— Thomas Jefferson. 

‘*T wish you to understand the true prin- 
ciples of the government. I wish them car- 
ried out. I ask nothing more.”—Harrison. 

‘‘T have endeavored to do my duty.’- 


Taylor. 
‘*You spoke of a refreshment, my 
Emilie. Take my last notes, sit down to 


my piano here, sing them with the hymn of 
your sainted mother. Let me hear once 
more those notes which have so long been 
my solace and delight.”— Mozart. 
‘*God bless you, my dear.”—Dr. Johnson. 
‘*God bless you! Is that you, Dora ?”— 


Wordsworth. 
THEY ARE NOT STRANGERS, 
MAMMA. 


Nor long ago I stood by the death-bed of 
a little girl. From her birth she had been 
afraid of death. Every fiber of her body 
and soul recoiled from the thought of it. 
‘*Don’t let me die,” she said; ‘‘don’t let 
me die! Hold me fast! Oh, I can’t go!” 
“Jenny,” I said, ‘‘ you have two little broth- 
ers in the other world, and there are thou- 
sands of tender-hearted people over there 
who will love you and take care of you.” 
But she cried out again, despairingly, ‘Don’t 
let me go; they are strangers over there!” 
She was a little country girl, strong-limbed, 
fleet of foot, tanned in the face; she was 
raised on the frontier; the fields were her 
home. In vain we tried to reconcile her to 
the death that was inevitable. ‘‘Hold me 
fast,” she cried, ‘‘don’t let me go!” But 
even as she was pleading, her little hands re- 
laxed their clinging hold from my waist 
and lifted themselves eagerly aloft; lifted 
themselves with such straining effort that 
they lifted the wasted little body from its 
reclining position among the pillows. Her 
face was turned upward, but it was her 
eyes that told the story. They were filled 
with the light of Divine recognition. They 
saw something plainly that we could not 
see; and they grew brighter and brighter, 
and her little hand quivered in eagerness to 
o where strange portals had opened upon 
her astonished vision. But even in that 
supreme moment she did not forget to 
leave a word of comfort for those who 
would gladly have died in her place: 
‘*Mamma,” she was saying, ‘mamma, 
they are not strangers. I’m not afraid.” 
And every instant the light burned more 
gloriously in her blue eyes till at last it 
seemed as if her soul leaped forth upon its 
radiant waves, and in that moment her 
trembling form relapsed among its pillows 
and she was gone.—Mrs. HeLen WILLIAMS, 


FASHIONABLE LENT. 


As a matter of fact, for seveal years Lent 
has been practically falling into disrepute 
in this city. The fashionable church people 
resolutely put aside their more showy and 
magnificent forms of amusement, it is true; 
but they make up for it by quieter and 
more intense forms of dissipation. We 
read daily now in the society columns of 
the papers of “readings” followed by ‘a 
quiet dance at which 200 couples were 
present”; sewing circles, following which 
come quiet private theatricals; quiet din- 
ners, which are in every way as expensive 
and elaborate as those given at any other 
time of the season, although there may not 
be so many covers prepared; quiet theater 

arties, with a quiet supper afterward at 

elmonico’s. (It is worthy of note what a 
a meaning the word ‘ quiet” has in 

nt. 

Then comes Mid-Lent. Formerly the 
festivity which marks this day or two 
in Roman Catholic countries was scorned 
by the devout Episcopalians, but now they 
are eager to embrace it. The heading over 
the society review in one of the newspapers 
last Sunday was remarkably suggestive of 
the spirit of the times—‘ Mid-Lent Cheer- 
fully Passed,” What an impression of 
cheerful religious endurance and Christian 
resignation this gives us! But worst of all 
is the eager anticipation of pleasures to 
come when the forty days’ fast is over. 

In view of all these circumstances which 


| who daily lecture t 


see in it any cause for sorrow? Do they 
not, on the contrary, point at it with jeers 
and scorn? These are questions which 
ought to press any A on the clergymen 

e women gathered 


| around the altars either to worship them or 


a Higher Being. Homilies against worldli- 


| ness and an increasing lust for the pomp 
and vanities of this wicked world seem to 











be more needed than discourses on the 
higher education and the duties of women 
from the point of view of a wealthy and 
aristocratic head of a gigantic religious cor- 
poration.— The Hour. 
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“NICKNAMES OF Srates.—Virginia, ‘‘Old 
Dominion”; Massachusetts, ‘‘ Bay State”; 
Maine, ‘‘ Pine-Tree State”; Rhode Island, 
‘Little Rhody”; New York, ‘ Empire 
State”; New Hampshire, ‘Granite State”; 
Vermont, ‘‘Green Mountain State”; Con- 
necticut, ‘‘ Nutmeg State”; Pennsylvania, 
‘‘Keystone State”; North Carolina, ‘‘Old 


North State’; Ohio, ‘‘ Buckeye State”; 
South Carolina, ‘‘ Palm State”; Michigan, 


‘*Wolverine State”; Kentucky, ‘‘Corn- 
Cracker State’; Delaware, ‘‘ Blue Hen’s 
Chicken” ; Missouri, ‘‘Puke State” ; Indiana, 
‘* Hoosier State”; Illinois, ‘Sucker State” ; 
Iowa, ‘‘Hawkeye State”; Wisconsin, 
‘Badger State’; Florida, ‘‘ Peninsular 
State”; and Texas, ‘‘ Lone Star State.” 


HOW TO SECURE HEALTH. 





Ir is strange any one will suffer from de- 
rangements brought on by impure blood, when 
BCOVILL’S SARSAPARILLA AND STIL- 
LINGIA, or BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP will 
restore health to the pbysical organization. 
It isa strengthening syrup, pleasant to take, 
and the BEST BLOOD PURIFIER ever dis- 
covered, curing Scrofula, Weakness of the 
Kidneys, Erysipelas, Malaria, Nervous dis- 
orders, Debility, Bilious complaints, and Dis- 
eases of the Blood and Liver, etc. 
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Florence Knitting Silk. 





Positively the only Silk suitable for knitting, which 
will bear washing without injury to color or texture. 
Sold by all eater prising dealers. : 

Our latest book on knitting (No. 4), with samples of 
Knitting and Etching Silk, sent on receipt of two 8-cent 
stamps. NONOTUCK SILK CO., FLoRENcE, Maas. 


REFRIGERATOR. 


With Water-Cooler. Best 
in use. 


40,000 Sold. 


530 per cent. saving in ice. 
Send for Catalogue. 


ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
Manufacturer, 
1343 Broadway, N. Y., bet. 35th and 36th Streets. 
NO WASTE. 
| NO TROUBLE. 
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Wholesome, 
Nutritious. 
The most delicious 
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all kinds of (BAL ADS, RAW. To} TA 
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in any section by? a -- TY dazrest assortment 
PAINTING, DRAWING, AND DECORATIVE 

MATERIALS 


by sending 9c. for 1888 price-list to 
N. E. MONTROSS, 


1380 yy ny New York. 
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EMERSON & 
FISHER C0., 
CARRIAGE BUILDERS, 


CINCINNATI. 
ANNUAL CAPACITY 20,000. 


Solid Silver Ware. 


AN experience of over fifty years in the manu- 
facture of Sotip SrtveR Wake, combined with 
the advantages that large capital and a constant- 
ly increasing business afford, enable the Goruam 
Company to stand PRE-EMINENT in this depart- 
ment of art industry. 


Gorham Solid Silver Spoons and Forks 


Are sold by the Trade as low as goods of much 
inferior grade in quality and workmanship, so 
that purchasers can be assured of obtaining an 
article of sterling quality 25/, if they 
will see that the trade ety 1000 5 markis 
stamped on every piece, This stamp has now 
become as well known in this country as is the 
Hall Mark of England, as a sure guarantee for 
good quality. 





ati, GORHAM M'F'G COMPANY, 


No. 37 Union Square. 
For Sale by Jewelers throughout the U. 8. 
Zz RESSES. 
55 kinds of 
blank cards 
for 1@ cents. 
JOSEPH WATSON 
19 Murray St,, N. ¥ 
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75 cents to 
$150. = Cir- 
culars free, 
Book of type, cuts, 
&c., 10 centa 










"IS THE BEST I THE WORLD,” 


Excels all other Pianos in its various patented im- 
provements. The new in CHICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in ProwrR «xp 
PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETNESS OF TONE, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The CHICKERING SQUARE 
PIANOS, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHICEERING UPRIGHT has the justly-cele- 
brated PATENTED METALLIC acTION, which forever pre- 
vents the possibility of atm with 
the instrument, and edapte it for use in any climate. 

For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, just published> 
address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
WAREROOMS : 
130 Fifth Avenue, | 156 Tremont St, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 
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Mention this paper. ® 


RETIRING FROM BUSINESS. 
F. KRUTINA 


offers his large and elegant stock of 
FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, rrec., 
AT A REDUCTION OF 25 TO 50 PER CENT. 
from manufacturers’ prices, 
TO CLOSE OUT THE BUSINESS. 





No, 842 Broapway axp Nos. 96 AND 98 East 
Hovsron Street. 


USE THE PATENT BLUING BAG, 
and avoid the risk and annoyance of broken bottles. _ 
of acta t bag goes further than four éounce viais 
¥ 


ue, 
our Grocer oan procure it from 


Cc. T. RAYV.VOLDS & CO., 


106 and 108 Fulton St., New York, 
ESTABLIGHED 1664. BOPATENT! NO 
vi 


pay? 
obtained for Mechanical De tone, Oom- 
pounds, Desigue and Labels, All preti- 
minary 4 aa to pat Alt 
of inventions free, Our ** Guide for Obtain- 
ing Patents" ts sont free every where, 
Address LOUIS BAGGER & CO., Solicitors of 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Darston's Wrought tron Furnace, 


ENDORSED BY THE LEADING SARITARIARS, 
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contains many important features found in no other; 
is absolutely gas-tight and free from dust; superior to 
steam heat, at one-third the cost. Seven years’ prac- 
tical test has proven ite superiority over castiron 
furnaces, both as regards health and economy. Also 
a full line of Bay and New Empress anges, 

lor Stoves, and Crystal Fireplace Heaters, ti. 

fu ed upon application. 
Send for Circulars and Prices, 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., 
230 Water st., New York; 
56 Union Street, Boston: Providence, R. I. 


HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 
UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. | 
KENMORE, 


ALBANY. N. ¥., situated corner North 
Pearl and Columbia strecte, 

has the finest location in the city and is within eas 
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UASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 
ADAM BLAKE, Proprietor. 





NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 20d t., bet. Fifth and Sixth Ars., 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 





TOES, | 


than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 


'B.W. MERRIAM& C0. 
577 Broadway, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING-GLASSES 
. MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 
FRENCH AND GERMAN 


LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade at 
prices exceptionally low. 
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Farm and Gavien, 


[The Agricultural Editor will be glad te receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our eubsoribers who feel specially interested. | 


CARE OF HYACINTH BULBS. 


BY MRS. M. D. WELLCOME, 





For several years I have been unsuccessful 
with Hyacinth bulbs after blooming in the house, 
I have never had them blossom the second time. 
This would not be strange respecting those 
grown in glasses, for then the plant lives wholly 
upon itself. Its nutriment is derived from the 
bulb, kept in a healthy state by the water, so that, 
of course, it becomes exhausted and worthless, 
There are exceptions, I am aware, for I have read 
of a few instances where they have recuperated 
by outdoor planting and flowered again, As 
Hyacinths are quite expensive, especially for the 
window-garden, if they bloom but once, any 
method that will insure their future success is 
deserving of adoption. Those planted in the 
ground for early Spring blooming, like the 
tulip, crocus, and other hardy bulbs, will blos- 
som year after year, though not in perfection, 
for a long time, 

It has been my previous method, after the 
flower had faded, to cut down the stalk and re- 
move the bulb from the pot, let it dry, then cut 
off the foliage, and either put the bulbs away for 
Autumn planting or plant them in the ground in 
May. They were, of course, much shriveled. I 
have recently learned, through an English writer, 
the method adopted by the Dutch growers, and, 
as our bulbs are imported from Holland, they, 
surely, ought to know how to treat them. The 
writer says: 

‘* Many bulbs are rendered utterly worthless by 
careless treatment, after they have done bloom- 
ing ; whereas, fine blooms, if not equal to the 
first season, may be relied upon, if treated in the 
following manner : 

‘The moment the flowers begin to decay, re- 
move them from the glasses, and plant them in 
good, rich compost, consisting of three parts of 
good, decayed turf and one each of well-rotted 
cow-dung and sand. Let the flowers and leaves 
die off before taking up the bulbs; and do not, 
onany account, cut them off when green, as thig 
greatly impoverishes the bulb.” 

Another writer advises their being kept in the 
light and freely watered until the last of May, 
then prepare a box sufficiently large to hold all 
of the bulbs which have bloomed in the house— 
hyacinths, narcissus, jonquils, tulips, etc. First 
put in lumps of charcoal and well-lecomposed 
manure, filling the box about half full ; over this 
put rich, sandy garden-soil, Turn the bulbs 
carefully from the pots, without disturbing the 
roots, set the ball of earth into the box, cover 
and water each one until all are set, and keep 
them growing as long as possible, for the longer 
the foliage grows and the more healthy it is kept, 
the better for next year’s blossoms. Set the box 
on the north side of the house, 

After the foliage turns yellow and dies down, 
cease watering and let the earth in the box get 
dry. Then remove the box to a dry, airy place in 
the cellar and leave it undistarbed ; covering it 
closely, to keep free from mice, Let the bulbs 
rest thus until Fall or until time to plant in pots 
tor next Winter’s bloom, The writer says, from 
experience, that bulbs thus treated will bloom 
year after year, with little deterioration. The 
plan is her own and she has not taken out a 
patent. 

It is very evident, from what we have cited, that 
to keep the plants in the light and wet so long 
as they will grow or retain their greenness, and 
then in dry earth till wanted for potting is the 
secret of success, I have had special success with 
my hyacinths the past Winter, most of them 
throwing up two spikes of bloom. I had the tall 
and the dwarf ; single and double, but mostly sin- 
gle, as they are best, I think, for house culture, 
Bringing them from their seclusion at various 
times, I had them in bloom about three months, 
They were potted in November and several were 
not brought to the light till February. These 
had a great many long roots and the plants 
have furnished blooms all through March. 

I find nothing so reliable and satisfactory for 
the Winter window-garden as bulbs, A pot of 
crocuses ;a group of tulips ; the quaint blossoms 
of the cyclamen, with their embroidered leaves ; 
the jonquils, and polyanthus narcissus, and 
clumps of the charming blue scillas ; with these 
gleaming, amid pots of handsome foliage plants, 
on the window-shelf or flower-stand, what can 
be more attractive, when one has no conservato- 
ry, upon which to rely for decorative purposes 
Though not included among the bulbs, we 
would add to these the perpetual winter-bloom- 
ing primulas. 

Yanmouts, Marne. 
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POULTRY on A LARGE ‘SCALE. 


OccasION ALLY we meet a man who will succeed 
in some specialty, while the average man meets 
with a less degree of good fortune, if not entire 
failure. The successful ones, I imagine, would 
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succeed in any undertaking where success is 
possible. In order to best success, there should 
be an adaptedness of the worker to the specialty, 
with all the requisite essentials of capital, perse- 
verance, good judgment, ete. I conclude that 
A. C, Hawkins, of Lancaster, Mass., is such a per- 
son. I took the liberty of requesting his father 
to furnish me with information, such as he felt 
free to give, which he has kindly done. Al- 
though not as tull in details as might have been 
drawn out in a personal interview, it is valuable 
#0 far as it goes, and is embodied in the follow- 
ing : 

Mr. Hawkins has about 2,000 laying hens, and 
200 cocks. During the last two years he has 
raised about 4,000 chicks per year. The cost of 
keeping varies with the price of grain; the last 
year it cost quite $1.50 per head. His mode of 
feeding is to give soft, warm food in the morning, 
such as boiled small potatoes, turnips mixed 
with middlings, and meat. At noon he gives 
oats;at night, whole corn, barley, and wheat. 
Raw turnips and clover rowen are given every 
day ; fresh water and oyster shells are kept be- 
fore them all the time. His range and buildings 
for fo vls occupy some fifteen acres, the land be- 
ing mostly in grass and orcharding. The 
buildings consist of four houses, each 200 feet 
long, and 124¢ feet wide; two houses, each 80 
feet long and 12!¢ feet wide, all facing South, 
partitions from 12 to 50 feet apart, with yards 
50 feet long in front. These yards he plows 
once a week in Summer, feeding green grass 
freely. 

He says eggs to hatch well and bring strong 
chicks must be from hens which have their lib- 
erty, with plenty of cocks; for market eggs, the 
hens must be confined, and no cocks allowed. 
His hens have laid an average of about eight 
dozens of eggs each per year, and the price of 
eggs averages about thirty-twocents. He thinks 
that under the best of care a hen will lay eight 
dozens of eggs, and bring up a brood of chicks, 
say an average of five chicks. To care for his 
poultry, he employs one man the year round, 
one other eight months, besides himself. The 
dressing of fowls for market he lets out to fami- 
lies in the neighborhood, and numbers of these 
will pick and dress ten to twenty pairs in a single 
day and evening. He has tried several breeds 
and crosses, and settled down the last season on 
Plymouth Rocks and makes them)a specialty. 
He says, further, that he thinks a stock of 2,000 
hens, cared for in the very best manner, should 
show a profit of $2,000 per year, 

In conversing with a neighbor, formerly of 
Upton, he said he hada nephew who started a 
few years since with a stock of 100 hens and 
about 10 cocks, andin January obtained 26 doz- 
en eggs; in February, 38 dozen; March, 50 
dozen; April, 76 dozen, and May, 100 dozen. 
He could not give other months following ; but 
said that the father of the young man told him 
that if he kepton he would make more on his 
hens than from his whole farm of some hun- 
dreds of acres. The young man used incuba- 
tors, and was quite as suctessful in raising 
chicks as from natural mothers. Eggs vary in 
different seasons and times in hatching, even 
with natural mothers, and he thinks that incu- 
bators are quite as reliable, or no more uncer- 
tain.—W. H. Wurte, in “‘ Country Gentleman,” 
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NEGLECTED WILD FRUITS. 


Wie we have made wonderful progress in 
the cultivation and production of varieties of ex- 
otic fruits, our own wild or indigenous species 
have been almost entirely neglected. There 
is, of course, some excuse for this neglect, inas- 
much as the imported kinds have, in most in- 
stances, been greatly improved during their 
long cultivation and domestication in foreign 
lands, and it is much easier to avail ourselves 
of the labors of others than to undertake ex- 
periments for ourselves. But what others have 
done we may with good reason expect to do 
also, and if the pomologists of centuries past 
have been able to produce the magnificent and 
luscious apples and pears of the present day 
from the wild crabs of European forests, we 
certainly have good reasons for believing that 
similar improvements may, with diligence and 
skill, be made in some of the wild or indigenous 
fruits of America. We have a good foundatiun 
on which to build our hopes for the future, 
although heretofore the laborers in this field 
have been few and not over industrious; but 
they are increasing in numbers as well as in 
knowledge and experience, and the prospect of 
valuable results is a good one. 

It is true that some of our native fruits have 
been taken in hand and greatly improved by cul- 
tivation, notably the strawberry, blackberry, 
and raspberry ; but, with the exception of the 
first named, the improved sortsin cultivation 
are more the result of chance or good luck than 
of skill or intelligent effort. If such. fruit can 
be produced Without any exercise of skill on the 
part of the scientific horticulturist, what may 
we not expect when he really tries to see what he 
can doin this direction? In no other country 
are there such wild currants, gooseberries, straw- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries, cranberries, 
whortleberries (and we are not quite sure but we 





might add grapes), as are found in the United 
States. 

We have also wild plums in great variety and 
of various degrees of excellence, and wild crab 
apples, not much worse, if any, than the parent 
stock of our choicest European varieties. Our 


native persimmons are exceedingly variable, and 


we probably have wild sorts equal to the original | 
date plum of Europe, or the much-praised kaki | 


of China and Japan. The paw-paw, or custard 
apples, must not be overlooked, for, with three 
native species and many varieties to commence 
with, and all eatable, it is but reasonable to ex- 
pect that cultivation could do much for this 
long-neglected but really valuable fruit, 

Our wild cherries are not so promising as 
some other kinds of native fruits, but there are 
a few which, in their original state, are the 
equal of the wild mazzard of Europe, the parent 
of our cultivated sweet cherries. The wild red 
cherry (Prunus Pennsylvanica) gives us a few 
varieties that are worthy of an attempt to im- 
prove, for the fruit is simply acid, not astrin- 
gent, like the choke cherry. A closely allied 
species (P. demissa) of the Rocky Mountain 
regions, offers some very promising varieties to 
experiment with, especially a large red sort oc- 
casionally met in the deep cafions. The fruit is 
bright red, a half-inch in diameter, acid, with 
little astringency, and produced in very long 
racemes, We have seen them six inches or more 
inlength. This species grows in some of the 
coldest parts of the mountains, and would 
doubtless prove perfectly hardy in all the Eastern 
States, 

Our wild thorn apples are also worthy of at- 
tention, especially the variety of the downy 
leaves (Crataegus tomentosa), for among these 
there are sorts bearing fruit an inch long and 
nearly as much in diameter, and of various 
colors—red, scarlet, orange, and yellow spotted 
with white. The delicious flavor and fragrance 
of some of the yellow sorts are not surpassed 
even by those of a Newtown pippin apple. 

As the original forests are cut away and the 
land cleared up, the opportunity for selecting 
choice wild sorts is becoming more restricted, 
and the same is, in a measure, true with all our 
indigenous fruits. Thete is no time to lose if 
experimenters would commence with the very 
best of the wild varieties, and from these raise 

new and improved ones. As we have no public 
gardens where this is likely to be done, we 
must depend t oe the skill and experiments of 
private individuals for improvements in this 
direction. We would suggest that those who 
happen to know of choice, or even moderately 
fine, wild sorts of any of the fruits we have 
named, or of others—because we have omitted 
some from the list—should save seed from the 
very best and me a few every year, and 
then carefully attend to the cultivation of the 
plants until they come into bearing. If any 
improvement is noticed, gather the seeds of 
these and sow again, and continue in this line 
until the desired result is secured. To do this 
would not take many hours’ time from other 
duties, and when a person once becomes in- 
terested in such a line of experiments, the pleas- 
ure derived from it will more than repay him 
for the labor, even if no variety worthy of dis- 
semination is produced, 

Time will go on all the same whether we are 
experimenting or not, and a.man will be no 
older when his seedling fruit tree comes into 
bearing than he would have been had no seeds 
ever been planted. Men well advanced in years 
will often offer as an excuse that they are too 
old to commence raising seedling fruits ; but this 
is a lame excuse, for we are all en joying om 
forts which we had no hand in creating ; and, 
as we cannot repay our obligations to thoge 
whose harvest we are reaping, we can sc @rcely 
do less than drop a few seeds for those yet to 
come, and thus—in part, at least—balance the 
account.—New York Sun, 
oe 


IMPROVED BREEDS OF DUCKS. 


Ur to the appearance of the Pekins, the two 
most prominent breeds in the hands of American 
fanciers were the Rouen and Aylesbury ducks. 


For utility, and this means profits as well as 
usefulness and pleasure nowadays, the im- 
proved breeds of fowls are vastly superior to the 
common or mongrel kinds. Large bodies move 
slowly, and the larger framed ducks are content 
with much less water and range, will keep quiet- 
ly within a short distance of the house and grub 
out and shovel in the scraps which they can find 
about the kitchen door or in the refuse barrel. 

The large breeds of ducks rly known in 
this country are handsomer faa Phe ape and plu- 
mage, are better layers, their flesh is more tender, 
delicate, and savory, are more a to keep, 
are more easily restfaimed, ednsume less food in 
proportion to their size, mature earlier, and are 
ready for market after they are four months old ; 

they never annoy us with their discordant 
quacks, and as pets or ornaments to our homes 
are pleasing and remunerative.—Am. Poultry 
cournat, 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
OVERWORKED NERVOUS SYSTEMS. 
Dr. Epwarp i. Dvuer, Philadelphia, says: 

“*T have used it for several years, considering it 

valuable in overworked nervous systems, and in 

the exhausted condition following protracted 
fevers.” 
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Send.Postal Card for circular of ‘“‘ The Manlove Orna- 
mental Fence” and self-opening Gate. The best in use. 


J. L. MANLOVE, Milton, Wayne Co., Ind. 
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GRIND YOUR OWN BONE, 


Meal, and Oyster Shells 
in the Frank Wilson Pat. $5 Han 
Tilustrated Circulars at 
Testimonials sent on application. Address 
‘ WILSON BROS., Easton, Pa. 
NPRTEGEM, SUAAE CANFORANUA' u. 
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“MOORE COONTT GIT” 

Corn-Mills and Millstones, 
ALL BIZES. 

THE BEST IN THE WORLD 
FOR TABLE MEAL! 

PM Caples cf Meal Sent on Application, 
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Po , Chambersburg, Pa. 
(Please Mention this Pr Paper.) 
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Standard Fertilizers. 
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PERFECT HATCHER AND BROODER 


is the Standard and only Reliable Fs aratus in the 
World for Hatching and Raising Chickens and all 
other birds for market purposes. All sizes, from 200 
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MIXED FARMING 
IN NEBRASKA. 


Crain, Corn, and Live Stock Crow- 
ing Combined. 
The most profitable and agre — of any occupation 
1ss2. 
Reports prove the agriculturists of Nebraska to have 
been the most successful of any people in the West. 
Write for information about the above matters, also 
bout U. P. Ry. landsin this State, which will be sent 
Free, in great variety, by 
LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Commissioner U. P. Ry. Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 
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very Farmer should know, from ‘the 
results of the past three seasons, that 
the days of high-priced phosphates are 
numbered. That articles costing less than 
two-thirds of the former ruling articles, 
but of greater solubility and quickness of 
action, have produced the most paying re- 
sults. This is positively the universal testi- 
mony with regard to Baven’s TWwENTy- 
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FERTILIZERS. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 
Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
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ALSO SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE MaTonitse SeLr- 

Loaoina, Se_r-Oumpina SORApER, 














DOUBLE HARPOON 





(LIMITED) H R HAY-F R 
Flushing, N. Y¥. 0 SE ts FO! K 
FORRESTER’S DescrirpTIve CaTALOGUE Sent Frex. 


PENNOCK MANUFACTURING CO., 
Kennett Square, Chester Oo., Pa, 


COMPLETE MANURES. 


's EEDS! 
Free from Odor. Raise Large Cronus. 


CHEAPER THAN STABLE MANURE, PLANTS! 
| Send for Pamphlet and read what Farmers TR E ES! 


any about them. ALL KINDS OF ROSES AND 
ALSO FOR SALE FLOWERING SHRUBS, 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. You c an have everything useful and ornamental for 
your home from 
Be d 4 for Cironlar, if y interested 
gaia eo E. W. PARSONS & CO., 
GEORGE B. FORRESTER, 169 Front st., Weat Chester, _—~ York. 


-Trees and Planta. 
near Burling Slip, New Yerk. Seeds, Small Fruita, ete, j Free. 





Catalogue No. 
Catalorue No. 








JOHN STON’S PATENT STANDARD 


etn is.» RY SIZED KALSOMINE AND FRESCO PAINTS. 


z READY FOR USE. 

= FOR WHITENING AND DECORATING WALLS AND CEIL- 
INGS. PURE WHITE AND A VARIETY OF BEAUTIFUL 
COLORS. THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY RELIABLE ARTI- 
CLES FOR THE PURPORE IN THE MARKET. 


HAVE TAKEN EIGHT FIRST-CLASS AWARDS 
Beware of worthless imitations under various namos- 
ASK ANY RELIABLE PAINT, DRUG, OR HARDWARE DEALER FOR 
THEM, OR WKITE FOR SAMPLE CARD AND TESTIMONIALS TO 


Dry Kalsomine and Fresco Paint Works, 


206 WATER ark ERT, wEWw FORE. 













TRADE MARK. 
Please mention Tux IxpEPENDENT 





Something New! A Carbon Plow! 


every REMINGTON 
CARBON PLOW . 
made, of good material, and, 
if properly handled, to give 
perfect satisfaction. Failing in 
this, after one day’s trial, Plow 
may be held subject to Man- 
ufacturer’s order. 


THE NEW REMINGTON BARBON CLIPPER 


4 18 DESTINED TO TAKE THE PLACE OF THE HRAVYORILEED AND CASTIRON PLOWS. & 









ne 
the 














THE © Bon METAL. 
more than @ Bary © +) ee ae Ple aey fos a Pn > 
*. * Branch Ofices: 57 Rende St... N. Y., nnd 21 So. Howard St., Baltimere, Md, 
Fiowins ROSES 2 CONCORD GRAPE VINES 
an lise: mibet Otis deedeastes ser ead Reece 
pa stool Saas belerted /rom Wa the be! 
Ruan 
: cae new, lish crimson ; ree 
Trav {~ ite: Maria Duchere, salmon rose; M fe 
e reviie: ud very fine Mafr 0, apricot yellow, Marte J Ay 
Grape wow ie sete the eretaty elle rec hal Nell Stomen- 
3 oncer memati we 2 Com itoucrs. Bi. carrival gquarante 
ANNUAL SALES, GU 
“ hteen is unsurpassed for use on Farm, Garden, Lawn, 
lower Itisa oe manure, rich in all the necessary 


Manufactured by THE REMINGTON AGRUICTLIVRAL CO., Ilion, N. Y. 
1ce ING ordes now, and nd ower reader of this WIN) & customer, We nal ee sagt 
winkes climber; Hermosa, pink, profuse, ( 
amb: urg. Pa, 
This old and reliable Fertilizer; whiclyhas been on ae market for 
cleat. The Farmer who plants his crops, looxing to the money 


they will return, finds that every dollar’s worth of 


SOLUBLE eh GUANO 


applied to the soil, repays its cost mA pit, and be 
convineed, Pamphlets, with testi ar free. I? 
there is no local agent in ygur vicinity, 

GLIEDES atens CURTIS 


Agents, Boston, Mass 





mating the quantity of Paint any sent 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO.. 








OFFICE 78% BARCLAY S8T.. N. Y¥. 


YUM 
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Because it is so un- 
usually handsome and 
attractive in appear- 
ance, many persons 
think the Ivory Soap 
is intended for toilet 
useonly. While it may 
be used for the toilet 
with pleasant and sat- 
isfactory results, it is 
a laundry soap in all 
that the name implies. 
Prof. Silliman, of Yale 
College, says: “As a 
“laundry soap the 
a Ivory has no super- 
“jor. 


‘COMMON SENSE CHAIRS 
and Rockers. wtut, by trond, honon  fome-con No 


a to RTE hy ore stamp for poy 
lgsue SF a. T, Onondaga 
For sale by y aul t-class Furniture Dealers. 


GROCERS, ATTENTION! 


Lapesat RETURNS FROM VERY SMALL OUTLAY. 


PATENT BLUING BAGS. 


The most d momical Lau: 
io: THERE'S MONEY TN ft a 
Send for ee oO ivouler of and terms to 


106 and i alton me. Now York.” 


DEVLIN & CO. 


Spring. Overcoats, 
Spring. Suits, 


FOR MEN 














Low Prices, 
Immense Stock. 


BROADWAY, 














TREAT THE HUMAN MACHINE GENTLY. 


The winding passage thirty feet in length, through 
which the main portion of the waste matter of the system 
is discharged, is lined with a membrane as delicate as silk 
and as sensitive as a net-work of nerves can make it. 
Neither constipation, cholic, diarrhea, dysentery, or any 


) other bowel complaint, can be cured by abusing and con- 
i vulsing this tender membrane with a furious purgative. 


The best and safest remedy in such cases is that mild 
balsamic and delightful tonic laxative, 
TARRANT'’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIERT. 


which heals, tones, and invigorates the irritated intes- 
tines, while it relieves them from the morbid humors 


our work is warranted, 





ESTABLISHED 1817. 


We manufacture and keep in 
stock a large assortment of Car- 
riages and Harnesses, that we sell 
at very low prices. We refer to the 
Editor and Publisher of this paper 
as to the quality of our work and 
our mode of doing business. Al/ 


KIMBALL BROS. 


FSTERBROOK °"5Eks ~<QacGam> 


ALL OF RELIABLE, STANDARD AND SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


Popular Nos, 14, 048, 180, 333, 161.—For sale by all Stationers. 
Works: Camden, N. J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN co. _ 26 John St. , New York. 


Wall Pa 


PLAIN AND aa PAINTING. 


O. D. CASE’S SONS, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
837 BROADWAY, . 









Send for 


which provoke abdominal disease. 


CARRIAGES. 


110 AND 112 SUDBURY STREET 


CLD BT AL Severs. 






Descriptive Catalogue and prices 
We make our own Harness, 


BOSTON. 


ald Window Shates, 











Corner 13th Street. 





pA mes yt PResene a 


AN AMATEUR PHOTO. OUTFIT. 
SEND FOR CIBCULAR TO 


SCOVILL MFG 


W. IRVING ADAMS 419 Mpc 














Tone, ti Workmanship # Durability. 








Nos. 204 wil; 206 mio6 West t Baltimore Street, 


Baltimore. — 











BICYCLES. —4 
COR. WARREN STREET. Ry 4 re, ministers, edit itor owe oa g7 Jonn St. New York, ae 
Ss) stam nor ehegautiy illustrated 30- Write us for De- 197 Lake St., Chicago 
PD PASS Catalogs ORG © ecriptive Cata- qusevcestians oF 
597 Washington S8t.. Boston Mass. logue * B.” PUMPS, 
THE H. BUGGY Co., Bagi Spump Chain and 
YES! mow mcr | mag. ropes Fen ae 
~ “Wonas Fr 1m 1882. 
9 
WHEBLER's teres. 
: woop FILLER. io ieoea “aerate fe 
ee The only article a economical, natu t “tere. 
ral, and perfect to 
BREINIG’S SILICATE PAINT BELLS. 
thinned. oa of = mixed paint. 
Send for cample Shoe” Please name thie ‘ 1y MENREL BELL UND, 
fyi cere Bc IN THE COUNTRY FOR THE MONEY. The Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co., . 
Write us for oer E BU yinds GRANVILLE M. BREINIG, Agent, attention | 
i “ ‘ aterews. Ne ad . 4@ Bleecker Street, New York. ‘ulead free. *. 


No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


COLUMBIA 














le. imei & Co.’s 
TOWER CLOCKS 


have been es seated fer of tow Soe Bi og ge aeTameed 


The E. Howard ard Watch and Clock Co., 
20 MAIDEN LANE, 114 apd ST. 
NEW YORE; 


‘THE “WATERTOWN. 


The Best Governed 


WIND MILL 














MANUFACTURERS OF- 
UMBRELLAS—The Finest Grades. 
PARASOLS—The Leading Styles, 
SALESROOMS: 

PHILADELPHIA—No. 46 Market Street. 
NEW YORK~—No. 447 Broadway. 
BOSTON —No. 19 Franklin Street. 
CHICAGO—No. 76 Monroe Street. 


ACTORY AND Orvices: 
FRANKFORD- PHIL ADELPHIA. 


Ross, Turner & Co., 


189 to 195 Devonshire a: and 52 Arch @wweene, 
Wenufacturers of 


THREADS, TWINES, CORDS, 
"TAPES, AND WEBBING. 
Seine and Gilling Twines and Threads, 
Sewing and Lace Threads, 
Fancy Twines. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain at Low 


ces. 

Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 149 piece: 4 
Fine White French Chins Tea ‘Ret or ences. 0% 
Fine oemee Fren: 
Richl, 





4 pieces. 
Arh Chine ee Beta, rleees. 


USE F 


ely ‘tian and Price 1 List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnish 


HADLEY’S, COOPER INSTITUTE, N.Y. City. 


coomnelg pied and placed on Car or Stes Stpemer, 
Cc. 0. D. or P. O. Money Order. 


AUTOM 


Orders 
free of charge. 





ATIC 


“NO TENSION ” ae Machin 
BEST Kia STRONGEST SEAMS. 








ry hy TO 4. 


canal “SAFETY TO SHEALTH. 
Full i bes it Co afforded to all. 


Co.,658 Broadway, N.Y. 


WALL PAPER. 


DECORATE 
AND 


BEAUTIFY YOUR HOMES. 


QUAINT, 


RARE, d 
™ CURIOUS 


BY 
EMINENT DECORATIVE ARTISTS. 
§2" Samples and‘Book on Decorations mailed free, 


H. BARTHOLOMAE € CoO., 
124 and 126 West 33d St. (near Broadway), N. Y. 


Willeox & Gibbs &, 








THE 


\ STANDARD 
SPOOL 


| BEHNING 


PIANOS. 


THE LEADING INSTRUMENTS. 
Warerooms, 15 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


w.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 



































“Tue Dwsrenpent” Purses, 21 axp 23 Rosx StaxztT 





